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Foreword 


THE sTUDY of comparative social institu- 
tions has long been an objective of sociology 
as evidenced by the work of Herbert Spencer, 
William Graham Sumner, and Leonard Hob- 
house. Anthropologists have been particularly 
active in comparing social institutions of the 
various simpler cultures. Notable in this field 
have been the works of Tylor, Lowie, Rad- 
cliffe-Brown, Morgan, Thurnwald and Fraser. 

The comparisons of institutions in modern 
societies, with which sociologists are accustomed 
to deal, is difficult because of their diversity and 
heterogeneity, as for instance, in modern eco- 
nomic institutions, which include financial 
houses, factories, distribution systems, agricul- 
tural organizations, marketing agencies, etc. 
Much learning is required for comparisons of 
such heterogeneous economic organizations. 

This reason does not apply to the family as 
an institution, for it is little diversified in a 
single country. There are excellent studies of 
comparative governments, urban and national. 
The moral systems of the world have been com- 
pared as have also the philosophies. There are 
many books comparing one religion with an- 
other. 

But comparative studies of the modern 
families of various nations of the world have 
been neglected. A beginning is made in this 
issue of Marriage and Family Living, by pre- 
senting a description and analytical account of 
family life in sixteen different countries. The 
selection was made on the basis of diversity and 
importance. There were limitations, though, in 
the number that could be presented in a single 
issue of this journal. No single individual 
would have the knowledge for writing descrip- 
tions of this institution over so vast and heter- 
ogeneous an area. The undertaking was made 
possible by having as authors persons who either 
are present residents of the different countries, 
or who have lived or studied there. 

Each contributor was given a list of topics 
to be written about, which if done would per- 
mit excellently the comparisons desired. How- 
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ever, data were not always available on each 
topic, a point which the reader will continually 
bear in mind as he reads. The limitations of 
space necessarily made the presentation of the 
various topics quite restricted. Such a limita- 
tion was particularly felt for, say, a large 
diversified country like India. Nor was it al- 
ways possible for each writer to emphasize as 
requested the distinguishing characteristics of 
the family he was describing, since he may not 
have been familiar with the traits of other 
family systems. This the reader can do better 
after reading the various descriptions. 

One of the values of comparisons is that we 
learn from what others do. This lesson is 
valued in various activities. Heads of schools 
and colleges profit by visiting other educational 
institutions. Then, too, the narrowness of 
knowing only your own locality means that fears 
of a change may be unduly great. If we see 
that others have experienced these changes and 
survived, we may have fewer feelings of in- 
security. 

The comparative method has not always been 
highly appreciated, though. There are critics 
who claim that no institution can be understood 
when torn from the general pattern of culture 
of the people. Each and every institution is a 
part of the general social fabric, and should be 
viewed as a part of a whole. If this admoni- 
tion were followed we should have no descrip- 
tions of separate parts of a culture, only accounts 
of whole civilizations, a very large undertaking 
for modern societies and one which would make 
comparisons difficult indeed. It must be ad- 
mitted that to know a whole culture as well as 
any part of it is a very desirable situation; but, 
like ideals, it is seldom attained. 

In practice we do compare parts with little 
reference to the whole and such comparisons are 
valuable. For instance the comparative death 
rates of different countries are useful even 
though we do not know the various conditions 
of the country that are responsible for the death 
rate being low or high. Demographic data tell 
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us much about health conditions, about markets 
for trade, and about military potentials, for in- 
stance, even though they are extracted sharply 
from the societal structure as a whole. 

Accounts of family life in various countries 
are valuable on their own account, even though 
we do not know how family life is related to 
other parts of the culture as, for instance, to 
traditional values, to religion, to economic in- 
stitutions, and to customs regarding women, to 
law, and to sexual behavior. While the full 
influence of these connections on the family are 
not known, it is difficult to describe the family 
in complete isolation from other institutions and 
customs. Some other aspects of society are 
necessarily brought into the description. It is 
difficult to write about marriage and the forma- 
tion of families without saying something about 
law, government, custom and religion. 

There is one relationship of the family to so- 
ciety that it seems well to signalize. It is the 
relation to the rural-urban axis of a culture. For 
the family is likely to. be somewhat different in 
rural countries from what it is in urbanized 
nations. A high degree of urbanization comes 
with industrialization, whereas countries with 
largely rural population have often been little 
industrialized, though there are exceptions. 
Even in the few cities in agricultural countries 
the departure from the rural type is not as great 
as in countries long urbanized. The laws and 
customs of the rural family often lag, delaying 
adaptation to the new cities. While this rela- 
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tionship of urban-rural conditions to the family 
may not be specifically mentioned in the accom- 
panying articles, the reader will have general in- 
formation on the rural-urban condition of the 
countries concerned. 

The reason why we know more about an in- 
stitution if we know its cultural setting is that 
these connections of the institution with its cul- 
tural pattern help to explain why the institution 
is as it is. Thus if we knew the connections 
of a high death rate with the level of urbanism, 
income, medical progress and sanitary laws of a 
culture we would know something about the 
causes of the high death rate. But comparative 
studies such as this one are seldom studies in 
causation. They are rather descriptions. Their 
value lies in comparisons, not in explanation of 
causes. However, as descriptions they furnish 
ideas for hypotheses about causes and hence are 
bases for further research on causes. The com- 
parative descriptions are also very valuable in 
studying causes, for the same reason that con- 
trol groups are valuable in comparison with ex- 
perimental groups. 

It is hoped that this initial attempt to make 
a comparative study of the family among the 
different nations of the world will be followed 
by others that will be freer from the limitations 
of space that a scientific journal necessarily im- 
poses. 

WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 
The Florida State University 
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The Family in the Arab World 


M. KAMEL NAHAS 
Dean, Teachers College, Abbasia, Cairo, Egypt 


Tue COUNTRIES of the Arab world are 
located in both Africa and Asia; some are 
politically independent, while others are oc- 
cupied by foreign powers. There have been 
both internal and external revolts, and these no 
doubt have influenced the more educated young 
people to revolt against the autocratic authority 
of their parents. This social revolution is in- 
creasingly affecting family relations. Partic- 
ularly in Egypt, following the revolution of 
1952, many important changes aiming toward 
social justice have been taking place. Farm 
laborers are becoming emancipated from the old 
feudalism; landlords are no longer highly ven- 
erated; women are gaining equality with men; 
young people are obtaining freedom from the 
authoritarian family head. 

The Arab countries are Egypt, Libya, Tunis, 
Algeria, Morocco in Africa and Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen, Palestine, Lebanon, Syria, Transjordan, 
Iraq and Keweit in Asia, There are small Arab 
Protectorates south of Saudi Arabia, such as 
Aden. (Those in italics are members of the 
Arab League.) Unfortunately, some of these 
countries have not yet started a census which 
would help in giving a clear picture of family 
life. We could not find statistics related to this 
topic in Saudi Arabia, Yemen and Libya. Somé 
other countries started a census a few years ago. 
One must be very cautious with some of the 
figures given; the only reliable census is that of 
Egypt. 

Population. The approximate populations in 
1954 of the Arab countries which are members 
of the Arab League are as follows (in mil- 
lions) : Egypt, 22; Iraq, 5; Lebanon, 1.3; Libya, 
1.5; Saudi Arabia, 8; Syria, 3.8; Transjordan 
and Arab Palestine, 1.5; Yemen, 5. 

Excess of Females. In each Arab country the 
number of females is more than that of males, 
except in Lebanon and Syria. One would have 
expected that there would be more females than 
males in Lebanon in comparison with other 
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Arab countries because Lebanese men tend to 
emigrate. One may suggest that there is some 
fault in the statistics of both Lebanon and Syria. 


Taste I. Excess or FEMALES OR MALEs 
in Aras CounTIes 











Excess of Females , (Census 
Coumy or Males Fupubtion date) 
Egypt 183,844 females 19,021,840 1947 
Iraq 301,495 females 4,816,185 1947 
Transjordan 21,229 females 1,330,021 1952 
Syria 42,018 males 3,006,028 1046 
Lebanon 22,112 males 1,165,208 1946 





Average Age. We have no exact figures for 
the average age of men and women. In Egypt 
it is estimated that it is thirty-one for men and 
thirty-two or thirty-three for women. The 
average ages for the other Arab countries must 
be less than this figure except in Lebanon, for 
which we have no figures. The most important 
reasons for these low ages are: (1) Education 
is still backward in all the Arab countries, ex- 
cluding Lebanon. Health goes hand in hand 
with education. Egypt, which is a more edu- 
cated country, has about 70 per cent illiteracy. 
(2) The majority of people are poverty stricken, 
resulting in widespread malnutrition. (3) 
Health care is still backward; especially in the 
rural districts in which the majority of the 
people live (in Egypt about 70 per cent of the 
whole population live in the country). 

Religion. The majority of the population of 
the Arab countries are Moslems, except in Le- 
banon, as shown below: 


Tasie II. Per Cent or Reticious Groups sy Country 














Country (census) Moslems Christians Religions 
Egypt 1947 91.7 7-9 4 
Iraq 1947 94.0 3.0 3.0 
Syria 1945 83.2 14.1 2.7 
Lebanon 1945 46.2 52.7 1.1 
Transjordan 1952 95.0 5.0 — 
Saudi Arabia 1952 100.0 — _ 
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This is very important, as Islam sets many social 
rules, some closely connected with family liv- 
ing and having a strong influence upon the ties 
in the family and the upbringing of children, 
such as polygyny, easy divorce, and rules for in- 
heritance. Besides Islam and Christianity, we 
find other religions in many of these countries, 
such as Judaism, Bahaism, Yazidi, Sabai and 
Alawy. 

Age Distribution By Sex. We have no 
figures of age distribution except from Egypt 
and Iraq, as shown in the following table: 

Taste III. Ace Distrisution By Sex 
IN Eoypt anv IRAQ 
(According to 1947 Census) 

















Egypt Iraq 
Age Male Female Male Female 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Under 5 13.6 13.6 19.3 17.6 
5-9 12.8 12.5 15.8 16.3 
10-19 22.7 20.8 15.0 17.1 
20-29 14.5 15.6 9-5 11.7 
30-39 13.5 14.0 11.8 12.4 
40-49 10.6 10.2 11.8 9.6 
50-59 6.3 6.5 7:0 5-9 
Above 60 5.5 6.4 9.8 9.4 
Unknown 0.5 0.4 0.03 0.02 





Marital Status. The Arabs, especially the 
Moslems, are fond of marrying and at an early 
age. There are many reasons for this. (1) 
From the religious point of view we find many 
. verses of the Koran urging people to marry. 
Some sayings of the Prophet Mohammed 
strongly support marriage. (2) The climate of 
most of the Arab countries arouses the sexual 
impulses early, enticing them to marry at an 
early age. (3) The traditions of the Arabs 
cause the separation of the sexes rather than 
free mixing. This allows no sublimation of the 
sexual impulses; thus early marriages ensue. 
(4) The desire to have children is common 
among Arab men and women. The men like 
to have children, especially boys, to carry on 
their names and also to raise the earning power 
of the family. The women like to have chil- 
dren, especially boys, to feel secure with their 
husbands and safe from divorce. A great num- 
ber of divorces are due to a barren wife or one 
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who begets only girls. (5) The virginity of 
the girls and their morality are highly esteemed 
to the extent of being sacred. If the girl has 
any relations with a man, the family has been 
dishonored; this may be punishable by death 
to the girl. The family must not be disgraced. 
The family therefore encourages early marriage 
of the daughter, saving her honor and relieving 
much tension and anxiety. (6) The marriage 
of most Arab girls and the majority of the 
young men in some countries is arranged by 
their fathers or elders. These people feel very 
proud of having grandchildren. This is the 
tribe spirit of most of the Arab people. 

Age of Marriage. Islam did not set a mini- 
mum age for marriage, and early marriages be- 
came the custom among the Arabs. Even now 
we find in some Arab countries children of ten 
and twelve getting married. Some Arab coun- 
tries have legally set a minimum for the age of 
marriage as is shown below, considering only 
the countries which are members of the Arab 
League. 


Tasze IV. Minmuum Lecat Aczt or MARRIAGE 
in AraB CounTRriEs 











Country Males Females 
Egypt 18 16 
Iraq none none * 
Libya , 18 16 
Lebanon 18 18 
Saudi Arabia none none 
Syria «8 17 
Transjordan 18 17 
Yemen none none 





Economic conditions and the spread of edu- 
cation have forced people to postpone marriage 
till they can afford supporting a home. We 
could not find any statistics related to ages of 
first marriages except in Egypt. The average 
ages in males and fetnales are 26 and 20.7 years 
respectively. Among the educated married 
people in Iraq, on whom I made my research, 
I found the ages to be 25.1 and 21.8 years. 


Arrangements for Marriage 


(a) Choice of Partners: The majority of the 
population of the Arab countries live in rural 
districts. We also find in nearly every Arab 
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country some tribes adhering to the old tradi- 
tions. In Iraq they form a good percentage of 
the whole population. In Saudi Arabia they 
form the majority. In Egypt and Lebanon they 
are a small majority. 

The country people and the tribes vary from 
the urban population in the ways they choose 
their partners in marriage. First, they usually 
marry according to the choice of their parents. 
The girl, especially, has no say whatever in the 
matter of her marriage. Second, kinship mar- 
riage is common. A cousin has the first choice 
of marrying his female cousin. Unless he is 
reluctant, she cannot marry anybody else. 

Among the urban population, there is more 
freedom of choice on the part of young men and 
women. However, they must usually have the 
consent of their partners. Lebanon is the most 
liberal country with regard to choice of partners. 
In cities most of the marriages are marriages of 
love. In the country they are also, though love 
grows secretly. The lovers cannot meet in the 
open as they do in cities and towns. The trend 
is toward freedom of choice on the part of 
young people. This is growing fast in some 
countries like Egypt, Iraq, Syria and of course 
Lebanon, where education is spreading and 
women’s veils are disappearing rapidly, and the 
mixing of both sexes is going on. In other 
countries like Saudi Arabia and Yemen, the 
free choice will take a long time. In the re- 
search I made on educated married people in 
Iraq, I found that 63.1 per cent of the men 
and 61 per cent of the women married through 
becoming acquainted and falling in love with 
their partners. 

(b) Procedure of Marriage: In cases where 
the choice of partners is made by the couple 
themselves, they try to get the approval of their 
parents. This is very important for them. The 
steps for marriage after that are as follows: (1) 
A present is sent by the man to the girl, which 
is usually a piece of jewelry. This means they 
are engaged to each other. (2) After a dura- 
tion of time, some weeks or months, the re- 
ligious ceremony is performed by which the man 
and woman become husband and wife. A re- 
ligious official is called to the bride’s house. 
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The father, or the head of the family acting as 
trustee of the girl, sits in front of him with 
the bridegroom and some witnesses and an- 
nounces the approval of the marriage of both 
man and woman. The dowry, which usually is 
agreed upon before this ceremony, is announced 
and registered and paid by the groom to the 
trustee of the bride. The deferred dowry is also 
registered. This is a sum of money which 
should be paid to the wife in case of divorce 
or if the husband dies. It serves also, especially 
if it is a big sum, as a safeguard against easy 
divorce. The legal official agreement is signed 
by the groom, the trustee of the girl and the 
witnesses. After that, the bride’s people pre- 
pare the furniture needed for the couple, and 
it is sent to the groom’s house. Sometimes the 
husband buys the furniture. In both cases, it 
is considered the property of the wife. Then 
they get married in a joyful atmosphere of music 
and singing. 


Types of Marriages 


(a) Monogamy and Polygyny. The Moslem 
has the right to marry up to four wives. This 
right is not practiced much now in many Arab 
countries, because of (1) the spread of educa- 
tion which makes more people conscious of the 
responsibility and sacredness of married life, 
and of the ill effects of polygyny, especially on 
the children; and (2) the hard economic con- 
ditions which prevent men from supporting 
more than one wife and their children. 

In Egypt, according to the census of 1947, 
those who are married to more than one wife 
are only 3.8 per cent of all married men. In 
Iraq this figure rises to 9 per cent, according to 
the census of 1947. In cities it is less. In 
Baghdad, for instance, it is only 5.3 per cent. 
Although we have no figures from Lebanon, we 
can say that polygyny is very scarce there. But 
in Saudi Arabia it is quite common. 

(b) Morganatic Marriage: We described be- 
fore, the popular kind of marriage among Mos- 
lems. There is another kind of marriage which 
is approved by the Shiah.? It is called morganat- 


1 The Shiah is a sect in Islam which became very strong 
and had many followers after the murder of Ali, the cousin 
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ic marriage. The man and the woman agree 
to marry for a certain period not exceeding six 
weeks, after which the marriage is considered 
over. 

(c) Civil Marriage: In Islam, a religiously 
approved marriage can be arranged between the 
man, a trustee of the woman, and two witnesses. 
A dowry, however small, should be paid by the 
man, but to safeguard the interests of both 
parties and their children, the marriage should 
be legally registered. This is called civil mar- 
riage. The important reasons for this practice 
are (1) fear that the families of the two parties 
or the family of one would not consent to the 
marriage, especially the fear of one of them that 
his family might disinherit him. (2) The man 
might be married to a previous wife whom he 
does not want to lose or with whom he does not 
want any trouble, especially if she is a relative 
or they have children or if she is very rich. (3) 
The couple might have been lovers and begot 
a child. They contract the civil marriage so that 
the child would not. be considered illegitimate. 
(4) In cases where there is a big difference be- 
tween the social standards of the two parties, 
e.g., man and his maid, or the woman and her 
servant. 

(d) Intermarriage: The Moslem can marry 
any woman irrespective of her religion, but the 
Moslem woman cannot marry anyone but a 
Moslem. The Moslem is forbidden to marry 
any woman who has denied her religion or 
changed it to any other religion but Islam. In- 
termarriage is very scarce among the Arabs. 
Most of those who practice it are men who go 
to America or Europe and get married there to 
Christian women. 

Medical Tests Before Marriage. No Arab 
country except Egypt has established health 
centers for premarital examination and treat- 
ment without charge. The objective of these 





of the Prophet. Some of its teachings are not recognized by 
the Sunnah (Orthodox Islam). They are even denied. For 
example, the morganatic marriage is prohibited by the Sunnah. 
Nearly all the Moslems in Iran and half the Moslems in 
Iraq are Shiahs. In Saudi Arabia, there are none. In Egypt, 
they are very scarce and most of the Shiahs in this country 
come from Persian origin. 
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marriage health centers is to see if the person is 
medically fit for marriage or not, and to supply 
the necessary treatment. Whatever the case may 
be, the center has neither the authority to pre- 
vent him from getting married nor the power 
to compel him to be treated. These centers 
were started in 1941 and more centers are estab- 
lished every year. 

Marriage Among the Non-Moslems. The 
majority of the non-Moslem Arabs are Chris- 
tians with varied faiths. Most of the Christians 
of Egypt and Syria are Coptic Orthodox. In 
Lebanon the majority are Catholic maronites. 
There are agencies called Millet agencies (con- 
gregational councils) which deal with the prob- 
lems of family relations: divorce, custody of 
children, alimony, et cetera. The members of 
these agencies are elected by the people of the 
faith. The Supreme President of the Congrega- 
tion is the head of the church to which the mem- 
bers belong. 

Family 

(a) Size of the Family: The Arab family 
is usually of a large size for two reasons: (1) 
Arabs are fond of having many children, and 
(2) the prevalence of the patrilocal family 
among the Arabs, especially among the tribes 
and in the rural districts. The large-sized 
family is abundant in some countries like Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq, Transjordan and Yemen. In other 
countries like Egypt, Lebanon and Syria, we find 
it in some parts of the rural districts and among 
the tribes. But in the cities, the conjugal family 
is prevalent. 

We have no figures denoting the size of the 
family in the Arab countries. My research on 
the Iraqui family, though an educated people, 
shows that 46 per cent of the married women 
and 54 per cent of the married men live with 
their parents, or the parents of their partners. 
Surely this percentage would rise if the unedu- 
cated are taken into consideration. This gives 
an idea of the size of the family in general in 
that country. In Egypt, according to the census 
of 1947, the average size of the family is 5.5 
persons. This looks relatively small, but the 
Egyptians, even many of those who live in the 
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country, are breaking away from the patrilocal 
system of family life. 

(v) Relationship between members of the 
family: The head of the family is usually the 
most influential man. He may be the father, 
or the grandfather, or an uncle (father’s 
brother). If the father is dead, he may be the 
eldest son. Usually other members of the 
family take his advice and follow it in almost 
everything of importance related to their living: 
marriage, divorce, business, schooling, et cetera. 
This is the usual thing among the tribes and 
most of the rural families, whether they are 
patrilocal or conjugal. The desire for inde- 
pendence of the new generation and the in- 
creasing education of women in some countries 
is beginning to limit this one-man authority. 
On the whole, the ties between the members of 
the family are quite strong. 

(c) Relation Between Husband and Wife: 
The husband usually has the upper hand over 
his wife. Islam morally supports him. In some 
countries where education and especially the 
education of women is still backward, and 
among the tribes and villagers of nearly all the 
Arab countries, the wife is subordinate and sub- 
missive to her husband. She can seldom protest 
against anything he does and yet she cannot do 
anything unless he approves of it. In the more 
progressive countries, education of women has 
changed this attitude. But both husband and 
wife suffer a terrible conflict. The man is try- 
ing to enjoy his traditional privileges and the 
educated woman is trying to break them. In 
doing so, she sometimes goes to the extreme, 
neglecting her husband and trying to lead an 
ultra-independent life. In trying to gain recog- 
nition of her own personality, she evades the 
spirit of cooperation and mutual understanding 
which are essential for the happiness of the 
family. This is just one phase of the long 
transitional period which is full of family 
trouble and disorganization, and yet which will 
lead in the near future to a better understanding 
between the two partners. The property of the 
wife is legally her own. But it is a common 
thing that the husband makes use of it without 
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much protest on her part. Usually it is not the 
wife who stands in his way, but the wife's 
brothers, especially if the property is land. 

(d) Authority over Children: In the major- 
ity of families, especially in the country, the 
father tends to be very dictatorial over his chil- 
dren. He is usually stern with them and some- 
times harsh. He tries to make them feel small 
in front of him as a way of securing their 
obedience. The mother usually compensates by 
being lenient. However, if the mother is well 
educated, she shares the authority with the 
father over the children. Sometimes she be- 
comes more authoritarian. This authority may 
be practiced by the head of the family, par- 
ticularly whenever this head lives with the 
children and their parents are apart from them. 
If the father dies, the authority is usually trans- 
ferred to the uncle or the elder son if he is 
mature enough. 

(e) Economic Activities of the Family: The 
whole family in the rural districts work together 
to earn their living. The father and sons work 
in the fields. The females run the house, look 
after the cattle, and try to increase the income 
of the family by rearing domestic birds, doing 
some manual work like weaving and knitting, 
and making dairy products such as butter and 
cheese. Sometimes, among the very poor, girls 
and boys work as servants or in factories, and 
thus increase the income of the family. In 
cities, the poor families may send some of their 
boys and girls to work as laborers or in shops. 
These children may go to work at an early age 
in Arab countries like Saudi Arabia and some 
parts of Iraq, where there is no compulsory edu- 
cation. But in countries where the education 
of the children is compulsory, they cannot start 
work until they finish with their primary educa- 
tion, usually at the age of twelve. Exchange of 
goods is very scarce. Usually all goods are 
purchased and sold. 

Domicile. n Saudi Arabia, Iraq and Trans- 
jordan, where people stick to the old Arab tradi- 
tions, the family, which is usually big, shares 
the same dwelling: grandfathers, their sons and 
their wives and children. We still find this 
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common dwelling in most of the rural areas in 
other Arab countries, like Egypt, Syria and Leb- 
anon. The educated people are inclined to 
live independently of their families in a dwell- 
ing of their own after marriage. 

The homes of the rich people are large and 
convenient. If the family enlarges, more build- 
ings are added. But most of the families are 
poor and we find that five or more people share 
one room. The domicile of large families is 
usually owned by the whole family, and seldom 
is an issue made of a share inheritance even if 
the part owner does not live in it. 

Sexual Life. Premarital sex practice is com- 
mon among men in those Arab countries where 
the veiling of women has vanished and the mix- 
ing of the sexes is allowed, especially in cities 
where men delay their marriage until they finish 
their education and can afford to get married. 
In countries where the veil is still prevalent and 
mixing of the two sexes is forbidden, these 
premarital sexual practices are scarce, but in- 
stead we find homosexuality among men and 
women to a certain extent. However, in these 
countries marriages are performed at an earlier 
age. In some countries like Iraq there are 
licensed places for prostitutes with medical 
supervision by the government. These are con- 
sidered a safeguard against repression, sexual 
irregularities and venereal disease. The re- 
ligious people in the Arab countries are against 
birth control; the people themselves are proud 
of large families. But in cities, especially 
among the educated people, some practice it 
for economic reasons. Abortion in most of the 
Arab countries is illegal. Though we have no 
figures to show its extent, we may say that its 
practice is scarce. Illegitimacy is also scarce in 
the Arab countries. In Egypt there were 610 
illegitimate children in 1949, out of which 367 
were found in Cairo and Alexandria. 

Arabs are very sentimental toward their 
mates. Their sentiments are usually sexually 
toned. This is more egoistic than altruistic. 
Their sexual life is happy, as each partner tries 
to satisfy the other and feels proud in doing it. 
The husband looks at it as a proof of his man- 
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hood. It gives the wife a sense of security and 
she hopes through it to keep her husband’s love 
warm. 

Protective Functions of the Family. In the 
Arab countries, the head of the family is usually 
responsible for the welfare and the protection 
of its members. If he fails in this duty, the law 
forces him or any other financially capable rela- 
tive to help the needy and the disabled mem- 
bers. The government in Egypt started some 
four years ago what is called a Social Security 
Project, by which it helps by monthly payments 
the needy elderly, the completely disabled, the 
orphans and the widows. This project also 
helps temporarily some other classes of needy 
people: divorced women who have children, the 
family of prisoners, the family whose supporter 
is too ill to earn his living or is temporarily 
unemployed. The industrial renaissance will no 
doubt in time absorb many unemployed people. 
In many Arab countries the government pays 
monthly allowances to retired officials or their 
families in case they die. 

The Arabian governments are doing their 
best to protect people from ill health by af- 
fording compulsory gratis vaccinations, es- 
tablishing centers for the care of children and 
piegnant mothers, introducing pure water in 
villages, fighting against endemic diseases. 

Education. Most of the Arab population 
is illiterate, especially in countries like Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq. Lebanon has the least illiteracy, 
about 30 per cent; Egypt, 70 per cent; Iraq, 
89 per cent. There are government and pri- 
vate schools. The family in the Arab world 
does not usually supply any kind of education. 
Education of women is less than that of men in 
most of the Arab countries. In Egypt in 1954 
illiteracy among women is 80 per cent, among 
men 60 per cent. In Iraq it is 80 per cent 
among men and 96 per cent among women 
according to the census of 1947. 

Religious Training. Most Arabs are re- 
ligious and they try to give their children re- 
ligious training. The Moslem father teaches 
his children how to pray and cultivates this 
habit in them from the time they are six or 
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seven years of age. He also teaches them some 
parts of the Koran. In villages and small towns 
this religious training of children within the 
home is more prevalent than in the larger cities. 

Recreation. Recreation at home is very 
limited among the Arabs, except on a few oc- 
casions like weddings. The most highly edu- 
cated people in countries which do not object 
to the mixing of the two sexes, e.g., Lebanon, 
Egypt, Syria, and Iraq, may have parties on 
occasions like birthdays. These people also 
exchange visits and go on picnics where men, 
women and children take part. Usually in 
cities, men visit men and women visit women, 
and the children are left to play in the house 
or outside. Clubs and cafe houses take a good 
deal of the time of men. They often spend 
their evenings there, chatting or playing in- 
door games. Occasionally the man might take 
his family to the cinema or to a public garden. 

Marital Status and Family Disorganization. 
In Egypt, according to the census of 1947, the 
marital status is shown by the following table: 
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Marital Per Per 
Status Males Cent Females Cent 
Unmarried 1,514,320 27.6 662,533 11.5 
Married 3,652,611 66.5 3,766,759 65.0 
Divorced 69,620 1.3 127,609 2.2 
Widowed 138, 411 2.5 1,134,974 19.6 
Undefined 116,467 2.1 95,262 1.7 
Total 5,491,429 5,787,137 





The total shows that the per cent of married 
men and women is nearly equal (66.5 per cent 
and 65 per cent), and that the per cent of un- 
married men is more than double that of women. 
This can be explained by the fact that the legal 
age of marriage for men is eighteen and for 
women sixteen. The figures in the table are 
taken on the basis of sixteen and over for men 
and women. Besides, the average age of mar- 
riage among men is always higher than that 
among women. 

It is shown that the per cent of widowhood 
among women is nearly eight times that among 
men (19.6 per cent and 2.5 per cent). This 
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also can be explained by the following facts: 
(1) The average age of men is lower than 
that of women. More women widows are left 
behind. (2) Men marry at an older age than 
women. (3) The widowed man in the Arab 
countries does not usually stay a widower. He 
can easily marry again and again. The chance 
for the widowed woman to remarry is rather 
small, especially if she has children. 

According to the above census we find that 
35.1 per cent of the married men have been 
married before and that 9.8 per cent had one 
wife in their custody when being married. 
Later, most of these divorce the old wife after 
they marry the new one. In Egypt only 3.5 per 
cent of the married men keep more than one 
wife in their custody; 3.3 per cent have two; 
.2 per-cent have three; and .03 per cent have 
four wives. . 

Polygyny in the other Arab countries is more 
abundant than it is in Egypt, with the exception 
of Lebanon. We have no figures from these 
countries except a rough estimate from Iraq 
which shows that 5.3 per cent of the married 
people in Baghdad have more than one wife. 
Surely the figure rises in smaller towns and 
villages. In Kadhemia, a suburb of Baghdad, 
about 8.6 per cent of married men have more 
than one wife. The percentage of those mar- 
ried to more than one wife in Saudi Arabia 
exceeds greatly the figure quoted above. 

Divorce is easy among the Moselms; Islam 
allows it and the husband is not obliged to go 
to court for it. It is his religious and legal ° 
right. The wife can ask for divorce in the 
divine courts. She may be granted it if she 
has good reasons. This, however, is rather 
scarce. An outsider might think that divorce 
cases would be common, but this is not so. 
However, in the last few years, the Egyptian 
families have been suffering a comparatively 
high rate of divorce. This may be largely 
attributed to hard economic conditions and to 
some incompatibility between men and women 
resulting from the emancipation of women 
which started some years ago and which is 
exaggerated by some women’s movements. 
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These unintentionally unbalance family rela- 
tions; by over-emphasizing the independence 
of women, they miss the idea of cooperation 
which is one of the most essential require- 
ments of happy family relations. When men 
and women can conform to the changing tradi- 
tions, and when women are better educated, 
their relations and their attitudes toward family 
living will improve. 

The following shows the percentage of di- 
vorces to marriages in three Arab countries: 


Taste VI. Numser or Divorces PER 100 MARRIAGES 
IN Turee Aras Countrizs 











Country 1947 1950 1951 1952 
Egypt 29 27.5 -— fons 
Iraq 8.5 8.2 _ _ 
Transjordan  — _- 16.9 17.3 





We also find some significant figures in the 
1947 census in Egypt related to divorce. Thirty- 
one per cent of all the divorces occurred within 
the first year of marriage and 79 per cent within 
the first five years. 

Distinguishing Characteristics of the Arab 
Family. Usually the size of the family 
is big. The Arabs take pride in this. The 
wife and children are loyal to the head of the 
family, especially to the father. The wife is 
dependent on her husband socially and eco- 
nomically. The honor of women, especially 
unmarried women, is sacred to the family. Un- 
founded rumors or doubts about the honor of 
the girl may cost her her life, Married women 
are subordinate to their husbands. Since their 
childhood, they have been brought up to this. 
The husband may enjoy many liberties and 
yet deprive her of them. He can go out with 
friends or to any amusements or make visits at 
any time he likes and for any length of time, 
yet she must ask his permission if she wants to 
go out for a visit or shopping. In marriage, 
among the majority, relatives, especially cousins, 
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have priority over a stranger, in spite of any 
advantages the stranger may have over the re- 
lative. The family is stable and has a strong 
sentiment toward the original home. Even if 
a member of a family emigrates he yearns for 
the family home, never loses touch with it, 
and cooperates in keeping it. Mixing of the 
two sexes is prohibited in some countries and 
is practiced in others only to a limited extent. 

Trends. Education, especially education of 
women, has given rise to new attitudes and 
ideas. It has brought about mutual respect, 
mutual interests and mutual understanding be- 
tween the two sexes. Subordination of women 
and their submissiveness to men are decreasing 
rapidly among educated people. Education of 
women has also afforded better care of children 
and better upbringing. This will reflect on 
society in general. 

Old traditions which imprisoned women in 
towns and cities and put them behind doors 
and veils are breaking. Increasing numbers 
of women go to work in various fields, thus 
getting some experience of life and becoming 
more sophisticated. This gives them a feeling 
of independence which in turn makes them 
more self-confident and conscious of their per- 
sonalities. Mixing of the two sexes is increas- 
ing and is bringing about mutual respect be- 
tween them. The standards of morality are 
changing, allowing more freedom of behavior. 
More freedom is enjoyed by young people in 
choosing their partners in marriage. The elders 
are recognizing this freedom and giving way 
to it. A happier family life is expected. The 
new generation is moving toward freedom of 
thought and action. This will lead to a more 
democratic family and society. There is a 
tendency among educated people toward birth 
control. It is expected that this will prevail. 
This may take some time as education is still 
backward in many Arab countries and because 


many religious people oppose it. 
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The Family in the Balkans 


DINKO A. TOMASIC 
Institute of East European Studies, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


I 


THE BALKANS are an area of great hetero- 
geneity from the point of view of economic 
organization, ethnic composition, religious affili- 
ation, class structure and influences stemming 
from sources of Eastern and Western civiliza- 
tions. Accordingly there are several types of 
families in the Balkans and each of these types 
shows a number of variations. This hetero- 
geneity of the Balkans is well represented in 
Yugoslavia and a discussion of family types 
and their variations in that country will give 
us a fair picture of family life in the whole 
region. 

From the point of view of economic and so- 
cial organization, Yugoslavia may be divided 
into three distinct areas. Economically least 
advanced is the herding area which is centered 
in the Dinaric Alps. The basic economy con- 
sists here of extensive and semi-nomadic sheep- 
raising with limited agriculture. This is also 
an area of isolated mountain homesteads whose 
main contact is with crossroad market places, 
rather than with neighbors. Each Dinaric 
household must depend therefore, to a large 
extent, upon itself for its livelihood and pro- 
tection. Conditions of economic insecurity and 
social isolation as well as the type of economy 
have favored a family organization which is 
characterized by its joint household system and 
by its patriarchal and autocratic rule. A Dinaric 
joint household might number as many as sixty 
people or more, although as a rule it consists, 
at present, of up to fifteen or twenty people. 
These include grandparents or grand uncles, 
their unmarried children, and the families of 
their married sons. 

The herds, the land, the farm implements 
and the buildings are owned collectively by the 
members of the household. This collective pos- 
session cannot be alienated. But if there is 


dissension which prevents proper functioning of 
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the household the collective property is divided 
by common consent into equal parts according 
to blood lines. 

The household is ruled by the grandfather 
or by the oldest male who governs autocratically 
and often despotically until his death, when his 
position and power are inherited by the next 
oldest male member. Sometimes an election is 
held which is unanimous and only symbolic be- 
cause always the oldest must be elected, unless 
mentally or physically disabled. The power of 
this head extends over all the affairs of the 
household including family relations of other 
members of the household. 

The Dinaric joint household is to a large 
extent economically self-sufficient. The house- 
hold produces such goods as smoked meats, 
cheese, candles, fats, wooden implements, 
woolen clothing, hides, but it must buy a part 
of its food supply, particularly cereals, and salt, 
linen clothing, farm implements, etc. Because 
of the primitiveness of the system of production 
there is little if any surplus and the increase 
in population forces the people of this area 
to migrate to industrial centers or to agricultural 
lowlands. 


The head elder has the decision-making and 


disciplinary powers. He is also overseer of all 


the activities. He represents the household be- 
fore others and makes commercial deals, but 
he himself as a rule does not actively engage 
in manual labor. He is expected to ask the 
advice of other married male members, but the 
final decision rests with him. His disciplinary 
powers extend over all, adult and young, male 
and female. 

The work among the men is distributed ac- 
cording to seniority. However most of the work 


in the house, a great deal in the field, and even 


around the livestock, is done by the women. 
They have little if any leisure time while the 
men are often idle. The children, beginning 
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from their seventh or eighth year, are being 
gradually trained in their respective tasks ac- 
cording to sex and age. The old are given 
only minor tasks. The ill and disabled are 
cared for both by the household and by the 
respective biological families. 

The power in the Dinaric household is dis- 
tributed in a hierarchical order on the basis of 
paternal] status, sex and age. Thus in discussion 
of the household affairs the word of a married 
man who is already a father has weight, but 
again among these the older have more to say 
than the younger. Before a man is married 
and becomes a father he is not supposed to 
meddle in household affairs. ‘The younger is 
there to obey and the older to command,” they 
say. Even when getting married the older 
marriageable men and women marry before the 
younger. There is little the women have to say 
in household affairs except in the problems 
which are of no concern to man, such as the 
care of the infants and the training of female 
children. 

According to the custom the girls marry be- 
tween twenty and thirty and the boys after they 
have served their term in the armed forces, 
but usually before thirty years of age. Difficult 
economic conditions as well as lack of desirable 
mates tend to postpone marriage. There are 
two main purposes of marriage in the Dinaric 
household. One is to provide for additional 
labor force; the other is to make new friends. 
The time of marriage and the choice of mate 
is therefore a matter for the household to de- 
cide. There is little the marriage candidate 
can say about it. There is therefore no court- 
ship. An important impediment to marriage 
is kinship in the male line, even when very 
remote. There is no kinship in the female 
line. It is considered also of special importance 
that the bride be of good health, of healthy 
breed, and a virgin, but otherwise her physical 
attractiveness and even considerable difference 
in age might be disregarded. One way out of 
such a situation for the male youth has been 
occasional abduction (by force or by consent 
of the bride). The other is leaving home and 
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migrating to an urban center. Marriage is an 
occasion for celebration in which many rela- 
tives and friends take part. There may be 
several days of festivities and merry making. 

As the will of the head elder is the law 
in the household, so is the will of each father 
in relation to his own wife and children. Also 
the same seniority principles, male priority and 
hierarchical relations of the household, exist 
also within each conjugal family. The law 
offers little if any protection to the wife and 
children against the possible abuses of the 
father. Even the head elder will feel reluctant 
to interfere in such matters. 

Since the Dinaric household tends to be 
numerically large and is located in one struc- 
ture with inadequate accommodations, lack of 
conveniences, and little if any privacy, there is 
no possibility for close and private family life. 
Moreover the husband is not expected to show 
publicly any affection toward his wife. He is 
expected to be stern and harsh, both with his 
wife and with his sons. This situation how- 
ever does not exclude a happy relation between 
husband and wife. A number of observers of 
this type of household have noticed that behind 
the facade of mores there is often a fairly good 
adjustment, understanding, and even relative 
happiness. Divorce, separations and annul- 
ments are a great rarity, allowed by the mores 
only in very exceptional cases. Sexual irregu- 
larities are not practiced except for occasional 
cases of homosexuality and sodomy. 

Religious and recreational activities as well 
as educational facilities are centered as a rule 
in the crossroad market places and are often 
a number of miles distant from the homestead, 
which is a long way considering the inadequacy 
of the roads and lack of fast means of com- 
munciation. Because of this formal education 
suffers and many people of this area are still 
illiterate. On Sundays and at the occasion of 
religious festivals the church attendance is 
combined with recreational activities consisting 
of folk plays, folk dancing and singing. Also 
market days provide the same opportunity. 
Most informal education and entertainment 
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and even some religious activities take part 
within the household. At work as well as at 
play the young and old are together; this offers 
a constant opportunity for training of the young 
in the traditions of the old. This is also done 
with the help of epic narratives and other oral 
literature. 

Apparently the Dinaric family has been only 
slightly affected by differences in religious affili- 
ations (Eastern Orthodox, Catholic and Mos- 
lem) even though religious intermarriage is a 
great rarity, There is no difference in the prin- 
ciples of family organization among the three 
religious groups, but there seem to be some 
differences in the application of various princi- 
ples. Noticeable variations, however, begin to 
occur when there is a change in the type of 
economy, such as a change toward more inten- 
sive agriculture. Other variations occur under 
the impact of urbanization and industrializa- 
tion. The general effect of these changes and 
influences is toward the reduction of the size 
of the household. Also the number of house- 
holds consisting of one conjugal family tends to 
increase in such conditions. There is a slight 
increase in the number of divorces and separa- 
tions. But even in the new circumstances and 
in numerically reduced size of the households 
patriarchal relations and seniority principles are 
maintained. 


Il 
Contrasted to this joint family system of the 


Dinaric mountains is the zadruga community » 


household found in the agricultural lowlands 
of the Pannonian plains. Unlike the Dinaric 
household which is an entirely familistic insti- 
tuition, the zadruga is essentially a territorial 
community of families, not necessarily related 
by blood, living together in a common house- 
hold and making their living from collectively 
owned land property. The zadruga is governed 
not by the father nor an elder who stands for 
the father but by an elected male manager whose 
power is delegated and limited by an assembly 
of all adult members, men and women. Also 
a woman manager is elected to take care of the 
problems which are of particular concern of 
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women. In this household system the power 
is shared equally between all adult men and 
women, and nothing can be decided without 
the explicit or tacit consent of the assembly. 

Until the beginning of the last war zadrugas 
numbering up to sixty members could still be 
found, but as a rule the number of household 
members was down to ten or fifteen. The 
home life of the zadruga is centered in the 
main structure where common meals and other 
common gatherings take place. Around the 
main structure there are several small structures 
in which conjugal families are located. In the 
zadruga relations between husband and wife 
and between siblings are based on the princi- 
ples of equality. Principles of equalitarianism 
and lack of hierarchical relationships permeate 
all the relations in the zadruga household. Not 
even a majority decision is considered sufficient. 
If there is any dissension the final decision is 
postponed until the differences are ironed out. 
The managers are elected for a definite period, 
but a manager might be removed even before 
his time is over if his work is unsatisfactory to 
the members, or he may be repeatedly re-elected 
if proved satisfactory to all. The male manager 
is preferably a married man of middle age. 
The woman manager might be the wife of the 
male manager or another middle aged woman. 
When because of overgrowth, or because of 
internal dissension, a zadruga splits, its landed 
property is divided equally according to the 
conjugal families, and its crops per capita. A 
zadruga member might also possess a private 
piece of property. 

A zadruga’s economic activities are manifold 
because its system of economy tends to be al- 
most entirely autarchic, The basis of the za- 
druga economy is agriculture, including cultiva- 
tion of cereals, orchards, vineyards and plants 
used in industry. The zadruga also engages in 
raising cattle, hogs, sheep and horses, as well 
as poultry. It produces a large part of the 
linen clothing and home furnishings, but it 
must buy tools, most of the wool clothing, 
leather goods, most agricultural implements and 
home utensils. The degree of economic self- 
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sufficiency tends to increase or decrease accord- 
ing to the availability of cash, that is, the 
amount of marketable surplus. 

Because of its manifold economic activities 
there is a very detailed division of labor in the 
zadruga, but at the same time there is re- 
markably little tendency toward specialization. 
There are certain tasks performed exclusively 
by men, such as plowing, mowing, woodcutting, 
carpentry, and others performed exclusively by 
women, such as gardening and reaping, cook- 
ing and cleaning, spinning and weaving, em- 
broidering and lace work. Many jobs are 
performed by men and women jointly. Each 
adult member engages in a variety of tasks ac- 
cording to need. Children of both sexes gradu- 
ally begin to work regularly with the adults, 
engaging at first in minor tasks, after they are 
twelve years of age. The aged, the disabled 
and the ill are taken care of by the household 
and nursed by their respective biological or 
conjugal families. 

Since there are separate quarters for married 
couples and for conjugal families, there is 
plenty of opportunity for family intimacy and 
for open demonstration of affection. There 
seems to be fairly good sexual adjustment even 
though extramarital affairs occasionally do take 
place. The system of discipline of children is 
mild and mostly verbal. It is shared between 
parents and managers. 

Since one of the chief purposes of marriage 
in the zadruga is to provide labor, marriages are 
concluded rather early. In economically good 
times the boy gets married soon after he reaches 
eighteen years of age and the girl gets married 
between fifteen and nineteen years of age. The 
choice of mates is an affair which concerns the 
whole household as well as the parents, but the 
marriage candidate is also consulted about it. 
The initiative might be taken by the boy him- 
self or even by the girl if she confides to one 
of her closer relatives her interest in a boy. 
There is, however, little courtship and if any, 
it is usually of short duration. Health and 
good standing in the village community are 
important considerations in the choice of mates ; 
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so is dowry. Since in the zadruga household 
the conjugal families or single members are 
often only distant relatives or are even not 
related by blood, marriage might take place 
between a boy and a girl of the same zadruga. 

The zadruga area is one of semi-intensive 


and intensive agriculture. The village settle- 
ments therefore tend to be concentrated or 
slightly dispersed. Contact with the neighbors 
and with the rest of the village is rather fre- 
quent, because of the need of mutual help in 
field work. Educational and religious activi- 
ties as well as recreational activities are cen- 
tered in the village. Common work and gather- 
ings stimulate folk singing and dancing, folk 
rituals and other folk customs in which the za- 
druga area is very rich. These customs vary 
according to the seasons and also take place at 
the occasion of church festivals, marriages, 
births and burials. Much entertainment and 
a great deal of informal education takes place 
within the zadruga at the common evening 
meals when all, young and old, are together. 

In the zadruga household, divorces, separa- 
tions and annulments are practically unknown. 
Widows either remain within the household or 
marry into another household. In some parts 
of the zadruga area birth control has been widely 
practiced, thus tending to reduce the size of 
the family and often provoking disintegration 
of the household community. Also money 
problems, heavy taxes, industrialization and 
urbanization have exerted a disintegrating effect 
on the zadruga economy and on the whole za- 
druga household system. As a result division 
of zadruga households and reduction in size 
of zadruga communities, often to include only 
gtandparents and their children or a single con- 
jugal family, have been long taking place. But 
in spite of these strong disintegrating agents 
the zadruga household community has not yet 
disappeared. And even when the size of the 
zadruga is reduced to one conjugal family the 
equalitarian system of family relationships often 
remains basically unchanged except in cases of 
advanced urbanization when patterns of male 
dominance begin to infiltrate. 
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Contrasted to these two main types of rural 
household which are found in a number of 
variations among the sixty to seventy per cent 
of the population is the urban family which is 
typical for the city population and for urbanized 
country people. A typical urban household 
consists of one conjugal family. In the urban 
family Eastern and Western influences are felt, 
as well as the traditions of the rural area from 
which the urban family originated, since most 
of the urban population is of recent country 
origin. The relationships in the urban family 
are formally regulated by the civil law, based 
until the advent of sovietization on the princi- 
ples of law which prevailed in Western Europe. 

Among the urban population the age of mar- 
riage varies according to the classes. The lower 
income classes, such as industrial laborers, tend 


to marry earlier, but not before the age of twenty . 


for males. In the middle and upper urban 
strata the age of marriage for males tends to 
be postponed to the age of thirty to thirty-five 
or older, because before that time these classes 
seldom reach a sufficient income. In these 
classes the wives are seldom engaged in gainful 
occupations, while among industrial labor this 
is a regular practice, at least until the husband’s 
income is sufficiently high to support the whole 
family. Since in the middle and upper urban 
strata the age of marriage tends to be postponed 
for males more than for females, the age dif- 
ference between the spouses in these classes 
might be up to ten or more years. 

In the urban family the role of parents and 
relatives in the choice of mate tends to be rather 
insignificant or nonexistent. There is therefore 
always a courtship period which might last from 
several months to several years. Premarital 
sexual relations during prolonged courtship 
periods tend to take place. As a result of 
urbanization there is an increase in the num- 
ber of illegitimate and neglected children. 

The universal type of marriage in the coun- 
try, as well as in the city, is monogamy, except 
among the Moslem upper classes (remnants of 
feudal aristocracy) where occasional cases of 
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polygyny can be found, In the urbanized area 
birth control is universally practiced and the 
number of children tends to be reduced to two 
or three. In this family type the head of the 
household is the husband or the father and his 
relations to wife or children are regulated by 
the civil law as well as by the mores. Customs 
of a patriarchal nature tend to prevail since 
most cities tend to be heavily settled by the 
country people from the patriarchal area. 

The civil law, however, just as the criminal 
law, prescribes rights and duties and gives 
protection against abuses of paternal power. 
Among the Moslem population the relationships 
in the family, including questions of property 
and inheritance, were regulated until sovietiza- 
tion by Moslem religious law and were subject 
to the decision of Moslem religious courts. 
Amony other religious groups up to the end 
of World War II cases of civil marriage were 
a great rarity. The marriage took place almost 
exclusively in the church and the question of 
divorce and annulment was subject to the re- 
ligious courts, while questions of property, in- 
heritance and maintenance were subject to civil 
courts. 

The size and the quality of the quarters of 
the urban family vary according to social classes, 
ranging from limited living quarters in the 
lower income classes to spacious homes with all 
modern conveniences in higher income classes. 
But the general trend until sovietization was 


‘ toward more conveniences and facilities as well 


as more space for the lower income groups. 
Also a trend toward home ownership in the 
higher as well as in the lower income strata 
has existed until recently. The family in the 
urban centers, except when it retains an agri- 
cultural occupation, ceases to be a unit of eco- 
nomic production ; the center of the family’s eco- 
nomic activities moves outside the home. The 
husband or the father usually becomes the main 
provider. Not infrequently the wife adds to 
family property in the form of dowry. 

In the urban area religious activities tend 
to be formalized and limited, while formal 
education is stressed, since all institutions of 
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learning above the primary school level tend 
to be located almost exclusively in the 
cities. Forms of recreation in the urban area 
seldom have a collective character; they are 
either specialized in the form of professional 
entertainment watched by passive spectators, 
or are of an individualized type, such as hiking, 
skiing, swimming. But the home still remains 
an important center of recreation in which old 
and young participate. 

Divorce, separation and annulment have been 
a great rarity in the urban area until World 
War II. Legal limitations, church marriage, 
economic dependence of women, in addition 
to the mores rooted in the age old country 
traditions, all have kept cases of family dis- 
organization to a minimum. But the war. and 
first few post-war years of sovietization have 
provoked great revolutionary changes resulting 
in a sharp rise in the divorce rate. 


IV 


After the seizure of power by the Commu- 
nists only civil marriage was recognized as 
legal, which facilitated divorce. Soon however 
strict legal limitations were imposed on divorce, 
so that it is now very difficult to obtain. The 
family is of particular importance to the Com- 
munist rulers because of their special interest in 
children and youth. From the Communist point 
of view the family, as much as the school and 
the whole political and social system, must be 
employed as a means of Communist upbring- 
ing of children and of Communist training of 
adults. The Party therefore pays particularly 
keen attention to the family life of its mem- 
bers and demands of them, especially the pro- 
fessional cadres, an intense dedication to the 
work of the Party; their family life must be 
such that it does not interfere with their work. 
The Party therefore considers it necessary to 
interfere not only in the family relations of its 
members, but even in questions of courtship, 
and of premarital and extramarital sex relations. 
It is expected, for instance, that the female 
members of the Party marry only among the 
Communists, and if a male member does not 
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marry a Communist his choice of mate must 
have the Party’s approval. 

The Party has also been keenly interested in 
breaking religious, ethnical and national en- 
dogamy, and is encouraging marriage between 
various religious and national groups as a 
means of weakening religious and national 
separatism and resistance. This is considered 
a way to promote unity along the lines of 
Communist culture. The Party also encourages 
large families by offering economic assistance 
according to the number of children. It wants 
to prevent abortion as well as all forms of 
family disorganization by means of legal meas- 
ures. The Party and the state also strengthen 
the authority of the parents over their chil- 
dren; but there are also many provisions for 
interference of state authorities in family af- 
fairs whenever “the interests of the children 
are neglected,” these interests being defined 
from the Party’s point of view. All the re- 
lations between family members including ques- 
tions of property, discipline, rights and duties 
are regulated by laws and by court decisions. 
These have tended to follow the Soviet pattern. 

But apart from the ideological tenets of the 
Party and its family policy, the conditions in a 
sovietized society, its economic, social and po- 
litical structure, cannot fail to exert an effect 
on marriage and family relations. Speed-up 
industrialization with an emphasis on heavy 
industries and resulting fast-growing urban 
centers imposes great limitations on the availa- 
bility of living quarters and on home facilities 
and conveniences. The quarters which used 
to house one family must now house several 
using the same facilities, causing lack of pri- 
vacy and often conflict and dissatisfaction. Con- 
centration of interest on heavy industries and 
consequent neglect of house construction and 
of production of household goods means a 
lowering of the standard of living. Such con- 
ditions have tended, however, not to increase 
but to lower the age of the first marriage in the 
urban middle strata (consisting now largely of 
government employees), because in these dif- 
ficult conditions of life a spouse becomes a nec- 
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essary companion and helpmate, just as for the 
industrial laborer. Also birth control has in- 
creased in such circumstances, At the same 
time the relatively high cost of traditional ur- 
ban recreation, as well as political insecurity, 
have forced people to spend more time at 
home, which has tended to intensify the affec- 
tional and emotional aspects of family life. 

Several years of forced collectivization have 
caused an increased migration from the rural 
area to the cities. In the Dinaric area, for in- 
stance, where people are accustomed to migrate, 
migration to avoid collectivization took such 
proportions that many households came to be 
composed exclusively of children and old folks. 
In agricultural lowlands a similar trend has 
been noticed, but in somewhat lesser proportions 
because of the traditional reluctance to mi- 
grate. Legal limitations on the amount of 
privately owned land property imposed by the 
new regime also means limitation on the size 
of the households in many cases. 

Since the Party considers religion as a preju- 


dice and the Church as an enemy it has insisted 
on professed atheism from its members. This 
has caused many family difficulties particularly 
traditionally deeply religious rural areas. The 
public pressure in these areas is so strong in 
such matters that the Party has been forced 
recently to make certain concessions and not 
to expel a Party member if he or a member 
of his family has occasionally taken part in a 
religious ceremony of lesser importance. In the 
meantime the Party is making a strenuous 
effort to combat religious and other anti-Com- 
munist influences on children and youth mainly 
by means of education and propaganda, by 
recreational premilitary and other activities 
which are often timed to compete with church 
ceremonies and activities. A number of parents 
in rural areas react to such Party policies by hav- 
ing their children marry earlier than they would 
otherwise. It is expected that once a youth 
is married the home influence will become 
dominant and the Party’s activities will cease 
to have an attraction. 
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Plan Now to Attend the 1955 Meeting! 


General theme: INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF FAMILY LIFE 


In keeping with the increasing interest in the international aspects of family life, the 
1955 annual conference of the National Council on Family Relations will be devoted 
to the exploration and study of such aspects of family living as food and cultural 
patterns in different countries; roles of men and women in different family cultures; 
housing and migration; family traditions strengthen family ties; the problems of 
interfaith and intercultural marriages; child rearing in different countries. 


Make your summer plans to include attendance at the Annual Conference, August 
25-27, 1955, at Minneapolis, Minnesota on the University of Minnesota campus. 


Room and Board—Pioneer Hall on the campus, $6.50 per person per day. Special 


Combine a vacation with the conference in Minnesota—the land of 10,000 lakes. 
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The Family in Brazil* 


DONALD PIERSON 
Escola de Sociologia e Politica de Sao Paulo, Sao Paulo, Brazil 


‘THROUGHOUT Brazilian history the family 
has exercised a significant and often dominant 
role in local and national life. During the 
colonial period, for example, it was the colo- 
nizing unit;! and production, administration, 
defense and the social status of the individual 
were dependent upon it.? In fact, it was basic 
to the entire sociological, economic and po- 
litical organization.® 

During this period, three types of families 
could be distinguished: (1) that of the sen- 
horial class (landed proprietors) ; (2) that of 
the slave; and (3) that of the “free pobre” 
(lower class) .* 

The family life of the slave was obviously 
rather ephemeral, being subject to the will, 
and even whim, of the master, although many 
cases are on record of legal marriage of slaves, 
not only with the consent but also to the insist- 
ence of their owners. Of the “free pobre’ 
little is known, historians having given attention 
almost exclusively to the senborial class whose 
family life undoubtedly constituted the “ideal’’ 
pattern, which has tended to influence to a 
greater or lesser extent all familial organi- 
zation in Brazil. 

The senhorial family was usually of extended 
type, with some characteristics of the “‘joint- 
family” as this term is employed by Linton ;* 


(*) The author would like to acknowledge his indebted- 
ness to the members of his research seminar on ‘‘The Brazilian 
Family’ at the Escola de Sociologia e Politica de Sao Paulo, 
including Alfonso Trujillo Ferrari, Hiroshi Saito, Padre 
Aldemar Moreira, Renato José Costa Pacheco, Wilma Chiara 
Schultz and, especially, Esdras Borges Costa. Only the au- 
thor is responsible, however, for any possible error. 

1 Gilberto Freyre, Case grande e senzala (4th ed.; 2 vols.; 
Rio de Janeiro, 1943), Vol. I, p. 108. 

2 Anténio Candido, ‘‘The Brazilian Family,’’ in Brazil: 
Portrait of Half a Continent, T. Lynn Smith and Alexander 
Marchant, eds. (New York, 1951), p. 303. 

*F, J. Oliveira Vianna, ‘‘O ‘complexo da familia sen- 
horial’ e os clans parentais,"’ Imstitui¢des politicas brasileiras 
(2 vols.; Rio de Janeiro, 1949), Vol. I, Ch. X; Evolugaéo 
do povo brasileiro (Rio de Janeiro, 1933). 

‘In addition, there was of course the family among tribal 
and partially assimilated Indians. 
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it was rural, patriarchal and largely endogamous 
(the marriage of cousins with cousins being 
relatively frequent and occasionally an uncle 
married a niece). Control over members was 
nearly absolute, stronger even than that of the 
State® and, perhaps, than that of the Church, 
although the latter institution, since chapels 
were often maintained by families on their 
plantations (where deceased members were 
sometimes buried in preference to public ceme- 
teries) and since priests were themselves or- 
dinarily members of the more prominent kin- 
ship groups, tended to fuse its control with 
that of the family. Obedience to the father 
was expected of sons and daughters as long 
as he lived and they frequently brought their 
wives or husbands into the household after 
marriage or lived in a house provided by him, 
whether residence was patrilocal or matrilocal 
depending upon individual circumstances. 
Upon the death of the father, the eldest son 
often assumed the father’s responsibilities and 


- rights toward siblings. By way of ceremonies 


on the occasion of birthdays, baptisms, gradua- 
tions, weddings and similar events, the kinship 
group tended to absorb the greater part of the 
social activities of its members. By way of 
ties of affection many slaves, especially the 
house servants, the crias,7 and the master’s fa- 
vorite concubines and illegitimate children, as 
well as hired servants, came to gain at least 
peripheral status in the large plantation family. 

At the central core of expected behavior on 
the part of a woman was what Professor Wil- 
lems has called the ‘virginity complex,”® ac- 





5See Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York, 


1937), p. 189 ff. 

® See Nestor Duarte, A ordem privada e¢ a organizac¢ao 
politica nacional (Sio Paulo, 1939). 

Children, often orphans, taken into the house to be 


reared, 
®8See Emflio Willems, ‘‘The Structure of the Brazilian 


Family,’’ Social Forces, 31: 340, May, 1953. 
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cording to which chastity previous to marriage 
was maintained at all cost and, subsequent to 
marriage, sexual experience limited to that with 
the husband, any variant behavior in either case 
being under powerful negative sanction. Public 
opinion upon the matter was so strong that a 
girl who lost her virginity was immediately 
banished from the home, and usually left the 
community.® A girl known not to be a virgin 
could expect neither religious nor civil mar- 
riage. A man who discovered that his bride 
was not a virgin was expected to leave her at 
once. If a wife were caught in adultery, vio- 
lence on the part of the husband was expected 
toward either or both parties involved,’ fol- 
lowed by separation, subsequent to which the 
husband might live in mancebia™ with another 
woman, a condition denied, however, to the 
adulterous wife. No legal remarriage could 
occur, since divorce was (and still is) pro- 
hibited. A woman was expected to be a dutiful 
wife and devoted mother and to limit her ac- 
tivities to the home, leaving it only to attend 
family functions or religious ceremonies. 

As occurs everywhere, however, the expected 
and the actual behavior varied. Often men 
were less dominant, aggressive and jealous, and 
exercised less responsibility in the family than 
tradition prescribed; and women were less 
obedient and retiring. In the intimacy of the 
household, family affairs were often discussed 
frankly between wife and husband. In fact, 
the wife’s role was usually active rather than 
passive. As Freyre has said, ‘‘certain necessi- 
ties, and even luxuries, were produced at home, 
under the careful oversight of the mistress; 
cloth was cut and made into dresses, towels and 
undergarments; wine was distilled; lace and 


®The man involved, provided he did not molest any 
other girl ‘‘of good family,’’ was eventually re-admitted, 
however, into even the ‘‘strictest’’ circles. 

1 An epithet (corno manso; literally, ‘‘tame horn’’) is 
applied to the husband who passively accepts a wife's in- 
fidelity. 

11 The system of conjugal unions in which there is some 
degree of permanence, entered into either previous to follow- 
ing, or in substitution for, legal marriage. Cp. René Ribeiro, 
“On the Amaziado Relationship and other Problems of the 
Family in Recife (Brazil) ,’’ American Sociological Review, 
X: 44-51, 1945. 
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crivo (a sort of embroidery) were manufac- 
tured. Besides this the housewife superintended 
the cooking, the preserving, the baking of cakes, 
the care of the sick; taught her children and 
their black playmates the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Apostle’s Creed, the Ave Maria, and the cate- 
chism; and kept them from mischief.”"** She 
also superintended the numerous periodic 
gatherings of kin. She exercised considerable 
authority in the home ;!° and, when widowed, 
frequently assumed the direction of family af- 
fairs. Moreover, the mother’s lineage was 
important in determining the names of the new 
generation." 

At the central core of expected behavior on 
the part of the man was what Willems has also 
called the “virility complex,” according to 
which ‘a man was expected to begin sexual 
activity early and to have frequent sexual ex- 
periences, involving many women, such be- 
havior being considered not only an index of 
manhood but also necessary to health, as well 
as imposed by climate and race. Conversely, 
male chastity was considered proof of impo- 
tency and severely ridiculed. The number and 
effectiveness of a man’s “‘conquests’’ tended to 
become a measure of his prestige among his 
fellows and of self-importance to himself. The 
presence of the virility and the virginity com- 
plexes obviously gave social sanction to prosti- 
tution, which was (and remains) extensive and 


‘usually legal, although segregated and, espe- 


cially in the larger cities, under other discipli- 
nary (including hygienic) regulations enforced 
by the police. 

At the same time, the man was expected to 
be a “good” husband and father, and he 
either himself took care to ‘maintain appear- 
ances’ and respect the sensibilities of his wife, 


13 ‘Social Life in Brazil in the Middle of the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ Hispanic American Historical Review, V: p. 608, 
615, November, 1922. 

18 But not outside, except in cases where the husband was 
incapacitated. 

4 Daughters preferably took the mother’s surname and 
sons chose that of either the father or mother, also taking, 
frequently, that of a grandparent or more remote relative, ma- 
ternal or paternal. The name thus came to express member- 
ship in a vast kinship system rather than direct biological 
descent. 
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or was forced to do so, sometimes at the wife's 
urging or insistence by her father and brothers ; 
so that his two roles—that inside the family 
and that outside—became accommodated to the 
point where conflict, either familial or per- 
sonal, was minimal. The wife tended to ac- 
cept this duality of role, provided there was 
no emotional attachment of the husband to 
another woman. 

Parents were expected to desire a large num- 
ber of children, placing greater value, however, 
upon males; and they were expected to be 
proud of their children, to protect and show 
a high degree of affection toward them. Adop- 
tion, especially in the case of childless couples, 
was common. Discipline was rigorous and 
sometimes severe, training in etiquette being 
considered especially important. 

The system of compadrio, according to which 
the parents select for a child at baptism a 
padrinho (godfather) and a madrinha (god- 
mother), was functionally an extension of the 
family institution; and these relationships are 
still highly significant, especially among the 
lower class and in the rural areas. Compadrio 
provides for the child, as it were, a second set 
of parents; and for his parents, a dependable 
means of assistance when needed. Since each 
child has two godparents at baptism and one 
also at confirmation and since the parents are 
usually the godparents of other children, in 
due time a large number of people become re- 
lated in this way. 

The relationship between compadres (co- 
fathers) and comadres (co-mothers) may be as 
intimate as that between close relatives; in 
fact, it is often so intimate that incest proscrip- 
tions have been raised. Under no circumstances 
may 4 compadre marty a comadre or have sexual 
relations with her or, in some communities, even 
dance with her; and this proscription may (but 


%8In some rural communities, compadres de fogueira (co- 
fathers or co-mothers of the bonfire) may also be selected 
(or confirmed), beside the traditional bonfire upon the oc- 
casion of St. John’s or St. Peter's eve; this relationship, 
however, is somewhat less binding upon the individuals in- 
volved. (Cp. Charles Wagley, Amazon Town: A Study of 
Man in the Tropics (New York, 1953), p. 172.) 
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not always) extend to the second generation. 
The godchild is expected to be affectionate to 
his godparents and to respect and obey them, 
an obligation which is symbolized in etiquette. 
A godfather or godmother sometimes exercises 
greater control over a godchild than its own 
parents; and at times the godchild may assume 
obligations of a material character toward a 
godparent. Quite often these relationships link 
individuals from the upper with individuals 
from the lower class, since the latter may seek, 
by establishing such bonds, to gain greater eco- 
nomic security and social recognition; such re- 
lationships, however, are seldom as intimate as 
those between persons from the same social 
stratum. 

During the nineteenth century, prestige and 
political control began to shift from the large 
rural families to the rising intellectual class in 
the growing cities,1* and, later, in such centers 
as Séo Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, along with 
economic control, to the rising business and 
commercial groups. With urbanization, the 
size of the household and the number of mem- 
bers of the extended family known personally 
to a given individual began to decrease, as also 
the intensity of relations between kin, al- 
though certain inventions (e.g., the telephone, 
the automobile, the cooperative apartment 
building) have helped resist this tendency. In 
the cities, employment of the woman outside 
the home is now coming more and more to be 
accepted.’ Attitudes toward virginity, how- 
ever, persist unmodified. 

The expectation has always been that every 
gitl would marry. Traditionally, girls married 
early ; and often to men much older than them- 
selves. Marriages were arranged by the family, 
in keeping with the policy, either conscious or 
unconscious, of strengthening the kinship 
group, and especially, of keeping property in 
the family or adding to it. The individual, by 
subordinating himself to familial controls, 
gained an effective and relatively permanent 


18 See Gilberto Freyre, Sobrados e mucambos (Sio Paulo, 
1936). 

To a greater degree, however, among the lower and 
middle classes. 
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support for his own interests and ambitions from 
a numerically great, and often economically 
and politically powerful, group. Girls were 
carefully chaperoned when away from home 
and never allowed to be alone with a man other 
than a close relative. Courtship usually had 
its beginning in a secretly delivered note, a gift 
of flowers, or a few words or gestures hur- 
riedly exchanged. To call upon a girl at her 
home implied engagement, after which “true” 
courtship began, carried on almost entirely in- 
side the girl’s home. Engagements were or- 
dinarily lengthy. The marriage date was (and 
still is) largely determined by either religious 
considerations or folk belief.1® 

The /egal age of marriage, if the partners 
have the consent of both sets of parents, is 
now 18 years for the man and 16 years for 
the woman; without this consent, the ages are 
21 and 18, respectively. If a father and a 
mother cannot agree in the matter, the desire 
of the father is given legal preference. Since 
the colonial period, age at marriage’® has been 
increasing, still being lower, however, in rural 
than in urban areas. Usually the bride is 
younger than the groom,” although great dis- 
parity in age is now frowned upon; and the 
age of marriage for the bride appears to be 
increasing faster than that for the groom, 
especially in the cities. The marriage of an 
uncle with a niece is now prohibited by law, 


18In Sio Paulo, most marriages take place in June and 
December, and the fewest in March (owing to Lent) and 
August (owing to the folk belief that this month is ‘‘un- 
lucky’’). Preferred days for marriage are Saturday (over half 
of all cases in a study made some years ago) and Thursday 
(approximately one-fourth) ; the least preferred are Sunday, 
Friday and the 13th of the month. (See Antonio Almeida 
Junior, “‘Aspectos da nupcialidade paulista,’’ Revista do 
Arquivo Municipal, Sio Paulo, Vol. 66 (April-May, 1940), 
p. 100 ff. 

1®In the rural community of Cruz das Almas, during the 
quarter century from 1923 to 1947, the most common age at 
which men married was 22, the average age was 25.7 years, 
and the range was from 18 to 61 years. The most common 
age at which women married was 16 years, the average age 
was 20.5 years, and the range was from 13 to 52 years. 
Marriage partners were of equal age in only 2.7 per cent of 
the cases; usually (in 82.8 per cent) the man was older, and, 
in some cases, considerably older. (Donald Pierson, ‘‘The 
Life Cycle at Cruz das Almas,’’ unpublished manuscript.) 

With reference to the colonial period, cp. Gilberto 
Freyre, 1943, Vol. II, p. 553. 
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although numerous cases still occur, especially 
in the rural areas. Incest is rare. The former 
custom according to which the father gave a 
dowry for his daughter has largely disappeared. 
Intermarriage has always been extensive, usu- 
ally involving, however, persons from the same 
class and, in general, mixed bloods (especially 
the lighter individuals), although occasional 
marriages have occurred between individuals 
from the opposite poles of the color scale.** 

Given the impossibility of divorce, a new 
form of marriage has arisen, especially in the 
cities, although the number of cases are so far 
quite limited. Called casamento no Uruguay 
(marriage in Uruguay) it involves obtaining a 
divorce and remarrying in some country where 
such action is legal. Although still under 
considerable negative sanction, its acceptance 
appears to be increasing, almost without excep- 
tion, however, only in the cities. 

Since the law requires a civil ceremony, the 
expectation is that a couple will be married by 
a judge; and, on the same day or shortly there- 
after, also by a priest. Especially among the 
lower class in the rural areas, however, social 
sanction depends more on the religious than the 
civil ceremony; especially in communities with- 
out a priest, it may extend almost with equal 
weight to ““common-law’’ unions. 

The Church does not recognize civil mar- 
riage; nor did the State formerly recognize 
marriage according to ecclesiastical forms. (A 
recent Brazilian law, however, provides for 
casamento religioso com efeitos civis, or mar- 
riage for which a legal document is made out 
previous to the church ceremony, stating that 
the marriage will be performed in such and 
such a church by such and such a priest.) To 
the Church, consequently, all children of par- 
ents not married according to canon law are 
illegitimate; as also are all children, so far as 
legal authorities are concerned, whose parents 
were married only according to canon law 
(with the exception mentioned above). For 

%1 See Donald Pierson, ‘‘Intermarriage,’’ Negroes in Brazil: 


A Study of Race Contact at Bahia (University of Chicago 
Press, 1942), Ch. V, pp. 141-156. 
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this reason, most statistical data on legitimacy 
in Brazil are misleading** so far as the child’s 
being born into a relatively permanent home 
are concerned: as Almeida Junior has said, “He 
is legitimate in the eyes of society; illegitimate 
in the eyes of the law.”** Partly for this reason, 
the illegitimate child suffers no stigma. The 
woman (or man) who has not been married 
according to state law, however, is deprived of 
legal rights with reference to the spouse’s prop- 
erty, a condition which does not extend to the 
children, provided they have been legally 
“recognized.” 

Especially in those parts of the country 
where urbanization (beginning effectively in 
the 19th century) and industrialization (prin- 
cipally during the present century) have tended 
to disrupt the previous social organization, the 
dominant position of the husband and father 
has declined and leadership has become more 
dependent upon personal abilites than upon 
family position. A range of types can now be 
observed: patriarchal, partially-patriarchal, and 
(increasingly now) equalitarian. The periph- 
eral elements have tended to separate from 
the familial system and attain autonomy in 
essentially monogamous relationships, either 
legal or mancebic. The nuclear family is in- 
creasing in importance; and concomitantly, 
there has been a rise in individualistic behavior. 
The economic and political functions of the 
family which were formerly so important have 
gradually declined, although industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises are still so largely owned 
and dominated by individual families that, for 
instance, the local stock market has had only 
a feeble existence. Families are perhaps less 
endogamous. The former pattern according to 


22 However they do reflect the extent of legal marriage. 
It is lower (1) in the rural areas than in the cities; (2) 
among the poorer and less educated classes anywhere; (3) 
around religious centers, where church marriage is more ex- 
tensive and consequently the cost of a ‘‘second’’ marriage a 
greater financial burden for the desperately poor; and (4) 
among native Brazilians in contrast to immigrants. (See 
Antonio Almeida Junior, ‘‘A ilegitimidade no Estado de Sao 
Paulo,’’ Revista do Arquivo Municipal, Vol. 62 (Nov.-Dec.., 
1939), pp, 153-162.) 

% Ibid., p. 160. 
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which a woman rarely appeared when the 
husband was receiving guests and was never 
seated at table with them, except upon the 
occasion of an especially important festival 
when she would join other women at the table, 
is gradually disappearing although still to be 
found in rural areas. Family feuds** involving 
bloodshed, once rather characteristic of the in- 
terior, are diminishing. Premarital intercourse, 
when discovered, results less in banishment of 
the girl and more in forced marriage. The 
traditional courtship, with its serenades, chape- 
rones and notes furtively delivered, is giving 
way to a situation? in which social contact be- 
tween prospective marriage partners, at school, 
dances, the cinema, and, especially, the footing”® 
(or evening promenade), is increasing, and 
initiative in marriage is passing more into their 
hands. Severity in the inculcation of discipline 
is perhaps diminishing. Parents are coming 
to be treated with greater intimacy; kissing is 
replacing the former custom of asking and 
receiving the parental blessing. Birth control 
is increasing, as also is desquite.?" 

The developing middle class has always ac- 
cepted, and in fact most ardently followed, 
the expected patterns. Little is known of the 
lower class family, especially in the cities. At 
times, the members of nuclear units from this 
stratum are related biologically or by way of 
compadrio to a large kinship group which 
reaches into the middle and upper classes where 
they have at least peripheral status. In a rural 
community in the State of Sao Paulo which I 
recently studied,?® family units were usually 
nuclear, with an occasional “joint family,” 
whether patrilocal or matrilocal depending upon 
circumstances. They were ordinarily consan- 
guineous although occasionally a godchild or 


% See Luiz A. Costa Pinto, Lutas de familias no Brasil 
(Sao Paulo, 1947). 

So rapid is this change in the larger cities that, in 
some families, two quite distinct patterns have been applied 
to the older and the younger girls. 

8 In rural areas, the footing is still under rather rigorous 
controls, 

7 Legal separation, with division of property. 

% Donald Pierson, Cruz das Almas: A Brazilian Village 
(Smithsonian Institution, 1951). 
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other foster child had been accepted into the 
family. The number of relatives personally 
known to an individual was sometimes quite 
large.® The family was the center of the 
affectional life of the individual. The various 
members collaborated in the production and 
preparation of food, the manufacture of simple 
articles for daily use and similar activities, so 
that the family was an effective economic unit. 
It also provided security for the individual, af- 
fording him at least the necessities of physical 
comfort and immediate and unquestioning sup- 
port in conflicts outside the family. In sick- 
ness, the family served as hospital and asylum. 
A considerable portion of what limited recrea- 
tional experience the individual enjoyed was 
afforded by the family, especially so far as the 
women and girls were concerned. The round 
of interaction proceeding daily within the 
family group was the principal means by which 
knowledge and skills were transmitted from 
the older to the younger generation. The 
family was also an effective means of inculcat- 
ing discipline in the child, although parents 
tended to be rather indulgent toward their 
children and to lavish attention and affection 
upon them. In fact, relations inside the family 
were ordinarily intimate and sentimental, and 
eminently satisfying to the individual. 

Among the lower class in some rural areas, 
like the coastal region and mountainous north- 
eastern portion of Sio Paulo, it has been re- 
ported,®° premarital intercourse is rather fre- 
quent, pregnancy leading to certain sanctions 
(e.g., insults and threats to the man, with- 
drawal of the girl for a time to a relative’s or 
neighbor’s home) which, however, are less 
violently applied than in the upper classes and, 
perhaps, than formerly; there are few controls 


9A young farm woman, 24 years old, recalled without 
effort the names of 166 individuals. In another rural com- 
munity in Bahia a person who had married into a large family 
furnished the author the names of 990 members known to 
her. 

See Emilio Willems and Gioconda Mussolini, ‘‘The 
Family,’’ Ch. XI, Buzios Island: A Cai¢ara Community in 
Southern Brazil (New York, 1952), pp. 65-78; Emilio 
Willems, *‘Sexo e familia,’’ Cunha: Tradi¢ao e transi¢ao em 
uma cultura rural do Brasil (Sio Paulo, 1948), pp. 40-57. 
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over courtship, the period of time involved 
being relatively short and marriage following 
closely upon an understanding between the two 
partners ; the prohibition of incest is not strong; 
male jealousy is less evident than among the 
upper and middle classes; the wife’s role is 
perhaps more significant in family affairs, and 
she is less tractable and resigned to the ‘double 
standard” of sexual behavior; the incidence of 
desertion on her part is greater, and her sub- 
sequent status is less affected; perpetuation of 
the family name is given less value, the use 
of other names in registering children, includ- 
ing nicknames, as additions or even as sub- 
stitutes, being common; there is less reverence 
for and remembrance of the dead; and chil- 
dren, when grown, often migrate to the cities, 
their responsibility for indigent parents being 
less felt and accepted. .From another rural 
community it is also reported*? that “marriage 
by the police” arranged by the father of the 
deflowered girl may be rather common, the 
cost of a normal civil marriage, especially in 
the case of the desperately poor, sometimes 
being involved, since local officials make no 
charge for forced marriages; the presence of 
this type of union, the frequency of mancebia, 
together with economic insecurity and nomadic 
tendencies, make for family instability, and 
desertion is common.*? 

Of the approximately 52 million persons 
listed in the 1950 census,** 49.8 per cent were 


31 See Wagley, 1953, p. 172. 

%2 A more complete study than it is possible to make at 
present would include surveys of the family among (1) dif- 
ferent Indian tribes (representing perhaps 1 per cent of all 
inhabitants), in various stages of contact and even (in a few 
cases) entirely out of contact with European culture-bearers ; 
(2) descendants of Africans (in varying degrees of mixture 
with the Indian or European), in a limited number of areas 
(where the heavy concentration of Africans and their descend- 
ants over a long period of time has favored the preservation of 
African cultural forms) ; and (3) various immigrant groups, 
particularly in the States of Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catarina 
and Sao Paulo, and especially among the Japanese but also 
among the Syrians, the Germans, the Poles, and even culture- 
bearing groups similar to the Brazilians like the Italians, the 
Portuguese and the Spanish, especially in cases of relative 
isolation. 

%3 More precisely: 51, 944, 397. These and subsequent 
population data are taken from the Amudrio estatistico do 
Brasil (Rio de Janeiro: Instituto Brasileiro de Geografiia e 
Estatistica, 1953), or unpublished information from the 1950 
census. 
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males and 50.2 per cent females. The sex 
division was relatively equal in most age groups, 
with the greatest discrepancy above 80 years 
where women considerably outnumbered men 
(61 per cent). There was some variation by 
area, 838 men per 1,000 women being listed for 
Salvador, for instance, and 1,187 for the city 
of Sao Paulo. 

Of persons over 15 years of age 54 per cent 
were married. There was a total of 10,119,961 
households. Single men outnumbered single 
women slightly in the 15-19 and 30-39 age 
groups and considerably in the 20-29 bracket ; 
single women outnumbered single men only 
in the age groups above 40, where 13 per cent 
of the women are unmarried. 

The population is comparatively young, about 
half being under 20 years of age, more than 
two-thirds under 30, and 82 per cent under 40; 
while only 4 per cent were over 60. About 16 
per cent are under 5 years of age and over a 
fourth (29.6 per cent) under 10. 





In the total population, 7.3 per cent of the 
men are widowers and 6.6 per cent of the 
women are widows. Waidowers formerly often 
married younger single women; today, with 
the increase in individual initiative, however, 
such marriages apparently are less frequent. A 
few widows marry again. Ina rural community 
recently studied,** they usually were those who 
possessed some property and who had few, or 
no children. Those who had relatives living 
in the community, however, either of their own 
family or that of the husband, received as much 
assistance as the relatives were able to provide. 
If the widow happened to be without relatives 
in the community, other villagers or farmers 
from time to time helped take care of her most 
urgent needs. 

Only 17,080 persons, or .05 per cent of those 
over 15 years of age were listed as desquitados 
(legally separated). No data are available on 
desertions or on the number of times married. 


% Cruz das Almas, mentioned above. 





Adoption of Children 


There is widespread interest in the United 
States in the adoption of children from foreign 
countries. New legislation authorizing the 
bringing in of children for adoption was enacted 
by Congress in 1953 through two laws authoriz- 
ing 500 nonquota visas for children adopted or 
to be adopted by U. S. military or civilian per- 
sonnel employed overseas (Public Law 162) ; 
and 4,000 nonquota visas for children to be 
adopted by U. S. citizens (Public Law 203). 

Two organizations have been particularly 
active: the International Adoption Association 
has contacted agencies abroad ; and International 
Social Service held a conference discussing the 
need for a centralized agency to handle inter- 
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national adoption matters. 

The United Nations has published a pamphlet 
on the practice and procedures related to the 
adoption of children entitled “Study on Adop- 
tion of Children” (Columbia University Press, 
1953, 75¢). Eight European countries, five 
countries in South America, and Canada and the 
United States are covered in the study. 

A U. S. Government publication, ‘When You 
Adopt a Child,” answers some of the questions 
would-be foster parents might ask concerning 
the problem of adoption in this country. It is 
a twenty-four page pamphlet obtainable for 10¢ 
from the U. S. Government Printing Office. 
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The Family in China 
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I 


Rapip changes that have taken place in the 
family constitute one of the characteristic fea- 
tures of twentieth century China. This is par- 
ticularly true since the political revolution in 
1911, when the emperor of the Manchu dynasty 
was overthrown and the Republic of China was 
first established. Prior to that time, woman, 
for example, was generally regarded as alto- 
gether dependent. As was expressed in an 
old saying, ‘Before marriage, she is dependent 
on her father; after marriage, she is dependent 
on her husband; when her husband dies, she 
is dependent on her son.” This conception of 
woman had been prevalent probably since the 
beginning of China’s history. Since 1911, how- 
ever, the picture of woman has been increas- 
ingly changing. Among the obvious changes 
are freedom from footbinding which used to 
be a prerequisite for marriage, and equality 
between man and woman proclaimed in the 
law. In the China of today women of great 
responsibility are found in almost every walk 
of life. The change in the family as such is 
usually attributed to Western influence. How- 
ever true this idea may be, it has not been 
empirically tested. This paper attempts to 
show the probable relationship between West- 
ern influence and the family in China. 
Western influence will be measured in terms 
of urbanization. In a country like China whose 
mode of living is predominantly agricultural 
and where industrialization has just begun, 
Western influence may be thought of as directly 
associated with the degree of urbanization. The 
more urbanized the area, the more there will 
be Western influence. It is in the city, the 
area of highest degree of urbanization, that 
the people are more exposed to Western influ- 
ence. It is also in the city that more concrete 
expressions of Western influence are found, 
such as Westernized schools, banks, govern- 
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ment, transportation, and communication. 

The size of population and the proportion 
of the non-agricultural workers are used as in- 
dexes to the degree of urbanization. Areas 
which rank highest in average size of popula- 
tion and in the proportion of non-agricultural 
workers will be regarded as the areas of the 
highest urbanization. Conversely, areas which 
rank lowest will be regarded as the areas of 
the least urbanization. The former may be rep- 
resented by the city; the latter, by the rural 
area. Between these two poles urbanization 
constitutes a continuum. 

The material is mainly based on the popula- 
tion census of the Kunming area. It covers 
Kunming city and four counties with an ap- 
proximate population of 600,000. As the 
census was taken in 1942 when the war against 
the Japanese invasion was in full swing, the 
present investigation is confined to the native 
people in order to eliminate the people who 
immigrated to the area after the war broke out. 

For the purpose of the present study, the 
whole enumerated region will be divided into 
four areas according to the degree of urbaniza- 
tion. Area I ranks the highest in urbanization ; 


_ Area IV ranks the lowest. Based on these four 


constructed areas, the selected aspects of family 
are to be compared and analyzed. 

A brief explanation of the structure of the 
Chinese family may make the following analysis 
clearer. By the Chinese family is meant the 
institutional family. Unlike the companionship 
family which is characteristically composed of 
husband and wife with or without children, 
the institutional family may be called the joint 
or extended family which generally includes 
parents, grandparents, or other relatives in ad- 
dition to husband and wife. Unlike the con- 


1The Tsing Hua University Institute of Census Research, 
The Population Census of the Kunming Area (1944). The 
Population Census of Chenkong County (1942). The Vital 
Statistics of Kunyang County and Chining County (1946). 
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cept “household” which may include laborers, 
servants, or other non-relatives, the institutional 
family is composed exclusively of relatives by 
blood, marriage, or adoption. With regard to 
structure, the families can be classified into 
three types: (1) the large type family which 
consists of parents, husband and wife, married 
brothers, unmarried brothers and sisters, chil- 
dren and brothers’ children; (2) the medium 
type family which consists of parents, husband 
and wife, and children; and (3) the small type 
family, which consists of husband and wife, 
with or without children. The last type also 
includes one-person families that account for 





about four per cent of the total families. A 
considerable number of elderly women belong 
to this group probably either due to separation 
from their daughter-in-law or the death of 
their relatives. 


Ii 


The impact of urbanization upon the family 
in China is presented in Table I. It is clearly 
seen in terms of the relationship between 
urbanization and changes in selected aspects 
of the family. The married persons are found 
to be inversely correlated with urbanization, 
whereas the divorced persons are directly cor- 


Tape I. Tue Impact or URBANIZATION Upon THe Famiry tn Curna! 























Areas? 
Family: Selected Aspects 
I Il m | Iv 
Marital Status:!° 
Sas = OB, SS 2 ET I. 5 1012 1103 1233 1272 
IS ok CE asia on s stols epimaineinn <5 312 256 226 250 
IN os a5 5 hs be ei ay ens sar eee ees a4 111 113 127 119 
NES. hos AR A, FER, 45 42 30 29 
FARR I 5, coisa oie wie «mien d saute «8 1100 1254 12.46 1289 
PRN EEO, cs esa chess sent taghan > ¢sse 187 161 143 153 
RNs oi. SOSGRRAICISS:. STG. ss 292 301 320 359 
ee Oe Pee Te be wee 27 22 16 18 
Old People:3 
NN GAGS WEL eds See REL 0s REA +o 0 54 ° 69 69 
ah Bl ole Sk 4 aati so 6 oN go . 108 103 
Young Children: (Median).....................00000s 828 859 896 980 
Children Attending School:5 
EE ee en eee ee re eee 202 . 187 183 
abe: aia et gi. eee noc oie | eign a eae 130 . 45 39 
Persons Who Completed Six Years of Schooling:" 
FOSS SE EP PRR GEE Ue COS eRe . Il4 106 67 36 
RAR BRA SHS remotes: Baie ei 44 19 9 4 
Persons Who Completed Ten Years of Schooling:"! 
SE RT a EUR SPS REE 50 32 15 2 
oa RE a am a rear Wee a Saw ory irae sage 18 9 4 0.2 
Size of Family 
PRR IR Seay se 7770 768 664 612 
hee) Fe ON res CORE POE Nes ed 230 232 336 388 
OR 27k iin), - cwrsichchopsie. alias swereusicn ++ 4.34 4.51 4.42 5.37 
Families without Children’... ..............6.0.2020005 328 267 rn 217 
DSc akcs cates uetsesh¥ee seek SR ePEN es et wEibe ny, 8 737 759 818 








1 The figures, unless otherwise indicated, are rates per 1,000 families. For source of information, see the footnote to 


materials mentioned above. 


2 Areas according to the degree of urbanization"with Area I ranking the highest. 


3 65 years old and over. 

4 Under 13 yrs. old. Median children per family. 
5 Children 6-12 years old. 

6 1-5 r 

7 6 persons & over. 

® A family that has no children under 13 years old. 


® Children under 5 per 1,000 married women 15-44 years old. 


10 Persons 15 years old and over. 


1! Persons 20 years old or over per 1,000 persons of all ages. 


* Material not available. 
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related with urbanization. As observed in Table 
1, for every 1,000 families there are 1,012, 
1,103, 1,233, 1,272 married men and 1,100, 
1,254, 1,246, 1,289 married women for the 
four areas respectively. The rate increases as 
the degree of urbanization decreases. On the 
contrary, there are 45, 42, 30, 29 divorced men 
and 27, 22, 16, 18 divorced women for the four 
years, showing a direct correlation with urban- 
ization. The higher the urbanization, the 
higher is the proportion of divorced persons. 

What happens to the young children and old 
people in respect to urbanization? Both of 
them disclose inverse relationship with urbaniza- 
tion. For every 1,000 families, the children, 
for example, are found to number 828, 859, 
896, 980, showing a clear inverse relationship 
with urbanization. 

The impact of urbanization on children’s 
schooling is remarkable. It is particularly so far 
the girls. For each 1,000 families there are 
130 girls attending school in the city. In con- 
trast, there are but 39 girls attending school in 
the country. This trend holds for persons who 
have completed six years of schooling and who 
have completed ten years of schooling. 

Of special interest is the relationship be- 
tween family size and urbanization. The rate 
of small families steadily decreases as urbaniza- 
tion decreases. Conversely, the rate of large 
families steadily increases as urbanization de- 


creases. The median size of family shows 4.34, | 


4.51, 4.42, 5.37 for the four areas, respectively. 
The fertility rate is found to be lowest in Area 
I and highest in Area IV. It constitutes an 
upward gradation for the four areas. 

Based upon the findings presented above, 
conclusions may be made as follows: 

A. On the whole, the changes in the selected 
aspects of the family vary consistently with 
urbanization. 

B. Urbanization is favorable to school educa- 
tion. Where there is a high degree of urbaniza- 
tion, there is a high rate of persons receiving 
school education. This implies that the educa- 
tional function of the family in China tends to 
decrease as the degree of urbanization increases. 
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C. The Chinese family is essentially and un- 
expectedly small. This is not only revealed in 
the median size of family, but also in the small 
number of married persons, of young children, 
and of old people for each family. 

D. Some deliberate control on births is in 
operation. This is indicated in the correlation 
of urbanization with: (1) the size of family, 
(2) the rate of families without children, and 
(3) the fertility rate. 


III 


The small size of the Chinese family not only 
contradicts the theory of age-long ancestor 
worship, which favors the multitude of off- 
spring, but also the powerful Confucianism 
which encourages the large family system. 
What is the explanation ? 

It may be attributed to three major factors: 
poverty, mortality, and Western influence. 
China is a poor country, as far as the ratio 
of cultivated land to total population is con- 
cerned. It is estimated that there are but .40 
acres of cultivated land per capita in China, 
which is a country predominantly agricultural, 
as compared to 3.00 acres in the United States; 
2.10 acres in Russia; and 5.75 acres in Canada. 
It is even smaller than the .67 acres per capita 
in England and Wales, which are well recog- 
nized as highly industrialized countries. Ac- 
cording to a sample study, about 30 per cent 
of the Chinese farmers do not possess any land 
whatsover. A landless family or a family 
with a small amount of land can hardly main- 
tain a large family.” 

Mortality is another major factor playing 
an important role in reducing the size of 
family. This is evidenced by the high rate 
of widowed persons and low rate of old per- 
sons as shown in Table I. The life expectancy 
at birth shows only 32 years for the male and 
34 years for the female,’ as compared to 66 


2C. H. Chen, ‘‘A Comparative Study of China’s Land 
and Population Problems with Some Proposals for Her Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction,’’ Journal of the Geographical Society 
of China, 11: No. 4, December, 1935. 

2Ta Chen, Population in Modern China (University of 
Chicago Press, 1946), p. 107. 
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years for the male and 72 years for the female 
in the United States. Finally, the contact of 
Western ideals and ideas has resulted in a 
significant change in the family first through 
the political revolution in 1911, and then the 
social revolution, or Chinese renaissance, in 
1919. Particularly it was the latter which 
openly challenged the age-old Confucianism and 
which fought for the emancipation of men and 
women from the bondage of traditional thought 
and institutions. As a result, democracy has 
been gradually taking the place of despotism, 
individualism has been taking the place of 
familism. Formerly, when a daughter-in-law 
was oppressed by the mother-in-law, the only 
thing for her to do was to forbear at the ex- 
pense of her individual freedom and happiness. 
At the present time, however, the daughter- 
in-law would protest against whatever is un- 
reasonable and unjust. Moreover, there was a 
potential difficulty in maintaining a large 
family even in the old days. One of the en- 
dorsed sayings reads: “There is a hard-reading 
classic in every family.” One implication of 
the “hard-reading classic’ is found in another 
saying: “It is harder to govern a family than 
to govern a country.” It is only natural, 
therefore, that the large family will be eventu- 
ally broken into small families; the trend will 
probably speed up as urbanization speeds up. 
The materials used here were obtained before 
the Communists took over China. It is timely 
to raise the question as to what is the extent 
of the influence which the Communist regime 
has exerted on the Chinese family. Statistics 
are not available at the present time with re- 
gard to this inquiry. However, to judge from 
information received through newspapers and 
personal correspondence, the Chinese family is 
in great process of disorganization and reor- 
ganization. Good illustrations are that fathers, 
who used to have complete authority over their 
children, are now frequently accused by the 
latter of treason or actions considered as unde- 
sirable; the ancestral temples, which have long 
symbolized the divine power of the deceased, 
are converted for secular purposes; graveyards, 
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regarded as sacred places by descendants, are 
leveled for farm land. 

Moreover, the new regime has reaffirmed the 
equality between man and woman. The prin- 
ciples of love and equality are emphatically pro- 
claimed in the marriage law which reads:* 

The arbitrary and compulsory feudal marriage 
system which is based on the superiority of man over 
woman and which ignores the children’s interests 
shall be abolished. 

The new Democratic marriage system, which is 
based on free choice of partners, on monogamy, on 
equal rights for both sexes, and on protection of the 
lawful interests of women and children, shall be 
put into effect. 

Marriage shall be based upon the complete willing- 
ness of the two parties. Neither party shall use 
compulsion and no third party shall be allowed to 
interfere. 

Husband and wife are companions living together 
and shall enjoy equal status in the home. 

Children born out of wedlock shall enjoy the same 
rights as children born in lawful wedlock. 

Divorce shall be granted when husband and wife 
both desire it. In the event of either the husband or 
the wife insisting upon divorce, it may be granted 
only when mediation by the sub-district people’s gov- 
ernment and the sub-district judicial organ has failed 
to bring about a reconciliation. 


Lately it has been reported that in a big city 
like Peking, when people talk about someone's 
husband or wife, they use the term “lover’’ to 
designate husband or wife. Marriage is deemed 
as the fullest expression of love between mat. 
and woman. The government will not tolerate 
extramarital activities. It encourages those to 
marry who have already become involved in 
extramarital relationships. It is not known 
whether or not these attitudes toward marriage 
and the family hold true for the peasants, who 
account for more than 75 per cent of the popu- 
lation. It appears clear, nevertheless, that 
equality and mutual affection are considered as 
the basis upon which marriage is built. Thus, 
the Communist regime in China today seems to 
be accelerating the common trend of the family 
“from an institution to a companionship,” as 
Burgess and Locke have indicated. 


*The Marriage Law of the People’s Republic of China, 
together with Other Relevant Articles (Peking: Foreign 
Language Press, 1950). 
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The Family in England 
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Lecturer in Sociology, Oxford University, Oxford, England 


THe FAMILY in England may be considered 
from two points of view: there is, first, the sta- 
tistical picture of the families of England and, 
second, there is the English family, an ideal 
picture more common in the mind’s eye than 
in real life. In this article we shall be prin- 
cipally concerned with the statistical aspects 
of family living. However, reference will be 
made where appropriate to the national ideals 
of family life as these are made manifest in the 
framework of sanctions and processes, provided 
by politicians, lawyers, and churchmen in Eng- 
land through the ages. 

The population. Half of the 49 million 
people in Great Britain in 1951 were married, 
and 95 per cent of them lived in private house- 
holds of one sort or another.1 For a century 
before 1910 the total number of people in the 
island increased with every decade, giving a 
perfect pyramid shape to a graph of ages. But 
by 1947, the number of people aged 20 and 
under was smaller than that aged 20-40. In 
1891 45 per cent of the population was under 
20, in 1951 only 29 per cent was under 20. 
The increasing age of the population affects its 
marriage pattern and family history. Since no 
one in England may marry until they are six- 


teen years old,? we should expect the twentieth 


century population, having a higher proportion 
of persons over twenty years of age, also to 
have a higher proportion of married persons. 
In Table 1 60 per cent of the marriageable 
population were married at the time of the cen- 
sus; more detailed records show that between 85 
and 88 per cent of all persons are married at 
some time during their life. This percentage 
stays remarkably constant from one generation 


1 General Register Office, Census 1951, Great Britain. 
One per cent sample, Table 11, p. 212 (London: H.M.S.O., 
1952). Unless otherwise stated figures in this article refer 
to England and Wales only. 

2 General Register Office, Abstract of Preliminaries to 
Marriage (London: H.M.S.O., 1951). 

® Census 1951, op. cit. 
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to the next. Estimates show that 83.5 per cent 
of women aged 45-47 in 1947, whose chance of 
marrying for the first time is almost nil, are or 
have been married, a remarkably high figure 
when it is remembered that the war 1914-18 
occurred just as they became marriageable.* 
Since 1911 there has been a tendency for 
people to marry later, but age at first marriage 
varies not only with the generations: the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled marry sooner than pro- 
fessional people, presumably because they reach 


Tasie 1. Maritat Status 19513 (hundreds) 














Status Males Females 
Married 12,112.3 12,244.9 
Separated, not remarried _ _ 
Widowed, not remarried 828.6 2,557.1 
Divorced, not remarried 82.7 135.3 
Never married 4,475.8 4,780.6 
Not marriageable 5,917.4 5,706.0 
Total 23, 416.8 25, 423.9 





their maximum wage more rapidly. Regional 
differences are also marked: in northern Eng- 
land the age of marriage is higher than in 
southern England; the Scots, too, marry later 
and fewer marry than in England. This may 
be why they are known as the canny (careful) 
Scots! The average age at marriage in England 
and Wales for the period 1946-50 shows that 
brides were on the whole three years younger 
than their bridegrooms whose average age was 
2914; in all second and subsequent marriages 
the average age of bridegrooms is 52 and of 
brides 4214, although bachelors who married 
widows averaged only 37 years old.5 

The favorite times of the year for a marriage 
to take place are still the Christian festivals of 
Christmas and Easter. Next in popularity come 


* Command Paper 7695, Royal Commission on Population, 
Report (London: H.M.S.O., 1949), p. 21-23. 

SThe Registrar General's Statistical Review for the 
year 1951. Tables, Part 11, civil (London: H.M.S.O., 
1953), p. 71. 
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the summer holiday months of June, July, 
August and September. During the winter 
months the daily average rate of marriage is 30 
per cent below the yearly average.* About 
360,000 marriages are contracted in a year. 

Getting Married. Two types of marriage 
ceremony are recognised by the law of Eng- 
land. In the first, marriage by ecclesiastical pre- 
liminaries, only the Church of England may 
perform the ceremony. The rites are designed 
to secure that at least one of the parties to a 
marriage shall live in the parish in which it 
is to take place. Social control is normally 
exercised through the reading of the notice of 
intention to marry (the banns) from the pulpit 
on three Sundays before the ceremony is per- 
formed. Any one who has objections to raise 
can do so. The Church also issues common 
licenses for those who have not the residential 
qualification. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
has in addition power to issue a Special Licence 
at his own discretion; for such marriages the 
use of a building of the Church of England is 
not essential.’ In 1950, 16,827 buildings of the 
Established Church of England were recognised 
as places where marriages could take place. 

In the same year, marriage ceremonies could 
be performed in 23,421 churches of other re- 
ligious denominations. By law such churches, 
whether Roman Catholic, Methodist, Baptist or 
other denomination, married according to civil 
preliminaries, the second form of legal mar- 
riage. Their clergy acted as agents for the civil 
registrar of marriages and had to follow the 
form laid down by Parliament, not that specially 
passed by the Church of England. In all these 
cases, the religious ceremony is an extra and 
notice of marriage must be displayed, not at the 
church, but at the local Registery Office. The 
majority of first marriages are at a church 
though the tendency to have a purely civil cere- 
mony at the local Registry Office is increasing. 


©The Registrar General's Statistical Review for the five 
years 1946-30, Text Civil (London: H.M.S{O., 1954), p. 45. 

™Up to 1754, unfrocked clergymen often married people 
in haste in any convenient tavern, charging fees as high as 
the traffic would bear. The Marriage Act (1754) laid down 
that only marriages by clergymen in a parish church or 
chapel should be recognized. 
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Second marriages habitually take place there, 
especially if one of the parties has had a divorce. 
By making virtually every minister of religion 
in the country an agent of the local registrar, 
the troublesome business, common in France, 
of two marriage ceremonies, one in cl:urch and 
and the other before a civil servant, is avoided. 

English marriages must be monogamous: a 
bigamous marriage is a criminal offense.® 
Apart from this restriction, which the social 
control exercised by the local community in the 
parish church or reading the registrar's notice 
board is supposed to prevent, there are few 
other legal barriers. There is a rule against 
incest which forbids marriage between relatives 
by blood or by marriage to two degrees of 
affinity—that is, no man may marry his parents 
nor his grandparents and neither may he marry 
his nieces nor grandchildren. 

English social scientists have not yet made 
any special studies of the courtship practices 
which lead up to these marriages. In my own 
work among wage-earning families, a “‘respecta- 
ble” courtship seems to last from six months 
to one year. Parents place great emphasis on 
the young couple getting to know one another; 
they tend to think of marriage as an irreversible 
step. There are naturally many couples who 
marty after a whirlwind courtship of a few days 
or a few weeks but the longer period would be 
considered more respectable and is still cus- 
tomary. 

The size of the family. In the middle dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century, families were 
large, averaging when complete between 514 
and 6 children each. Even more remarkable 
is the fact that in 1860 10 per cent of all families 
had more than 10 children. In 1925 only 0.3 
per cent had more than 10 children and 50 per 
cent of all families had two children or less.® 
This fall in the size of the family is the most 
dramatic happening in the recent history of the 


® Home Office, Criminal Statistics for England and Wales 
(annual volume, London: H.M.S.O.), Prosecutions for 
bigamy averaged 340 a year from 1920 to 1939; between 1940 
and 1944 this averaged leapt upwards to 700 a year; since 
1945 it has run at 270 a year. About one marriage in a 
thousand is bigamous. 

® Families begun since 1925 may not yet be completed. 
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British population. Beginning soon after 1850 
in the professional and upper middle classes, 
the small family began to be common among 
the manual workers by 1900. By 1925, the 
average non-manual worker's family was 1.73 
children while the average manual worker’s was 
2.49.10 

The rate of decline varies regionally as well 
as from one social class to another; Scotland, 
northern England, and Wales still have larger 
families than southern England. As in so much 
else in England the national stereotype is based 
on the experience of people in southern Eng- 
land. This is in marked contrast to the United 
States where the “‘representative,” the “typical,” 
family habits appear to be northern in origin. 
In England, as elsewhere, Roman Catholics 
have been slower than other groups to have 
smaller families. But, overriding in social sig- 
nificance all these variations by social class, by 
region, and by religion is the major fact of the 
declining family: neither pressure of the class 
conscious peer group, nor the custom of the 
region, nor the exhortations of a religion has 
been effective against this tendency. 

In a society with a fully developed money 
economy, where children are compulsorily at 
school until the age of fifteen, where houses 
have always been scarce, where the social ideal 
is ‘doing a little better for your children than 
was done for you,” and where the status of 
women is steadily increasing, the advantages of 
a smaller family are widely appreciated. The 
knowledge of the techniques of birth control 
has made it possible for a majority of families 
to achieve this ideal. 

Sexual Life. The fall in the size of the 
family aroused fears that the total population 
would inevitably decrease; this fear touched po- 
litical life and a Royal Commission on Popula- 
tion was set up in 1944. Part of their investiga- 
tions concerned the practice of birth control.1? 


%© Royal Commission on Population, Report (1949), 26-7. 
Professional classes, 86% of national average for family size; 
unskilled laborers, 105% ; miners, 110%; agricultural laborers, 
106% in 1911. 

11 Papers of the Royal Commission on Population, vol. 1. 
Family Limitation, Birth control means any method of 
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These data showed that of women married be- 
fore 1910, 15 per cent had practised some form 
of birth control at some period of the marriage ; 
of the women married between 1935 and 1939 
66 per cent admitted to the practice. The trend 
is clear: down the years more and more women 
in each marriage group, or cohort, used birth 
control; for the average marriage the practice 
is More common in the second five year period 
than in the first. Women who have recourse to 
appliances (rubber sheath or rubber cap) in- 
creased from 2 per cent in the 1910 cohort to 
37 per cent of those married between 1935-39. 
As regards any particular period, more of the 
younger married people used birth control than 
of the older women. One of the fears generally 
expressed was that the continued use of birth 
control would effect the power to bear a child. 
This official inquiry gave ‘a clear indication that 
the use of birth control does not appreciably 
affect the power to reproduce.” 

The decline in the average size of the family 
may be attributed without any serious doubt 
to the spread of birth control. There is some 
evidence that around 9 per cent of all preg- 
nancies terminate naturally in an abortion; 
among women whose birth control methods had 
failed to prevent conception an additional 8 
per cent (making 17 per cent in all) had an 
abortion and of these 4 per cent were ad- 


mittedly induced. Probably the other 4 per 


cent were too, but these figures are not nearly 


enough to account for the fall in average family 
size. 

As with courtship, so with the details of 
intrafamily life. Traditional English thinking 
places a very high value on respect for the 
privacy of others; not asking personal questions 
about intimate topics is one facet of this national 
characteristic. Consequently while a considera- 
ble amount of information is available on the 
practice of birth control, no other data on 
sexual behavior are either so full or so reliable. 
In the summer of 1949 a street inquiry of 2,000 
persons, supplemented by more detailed ques- 





family limitation except abortion or abstention from inter- 
course, 
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tioning of 400 volunteers, discovered that one 
in every six of the unmarried had premarital 
sexual experience; the unmarried of both sexes 
made up 34 per cent of the total. Of the 66 
per cent of the sample who were married, 27 
per cent had marital sexual intercourse only, 
8 per cent had premarital sexual intercourse 
with the spouse only, while 15 per cent had had 
sexual intercourse before marriage with the 
spouse and with others. The remaining 16 per 
cent (making 66 per cent in all) admitted to 
postmarital intercourse, not with the spouse, 
though 3 per cent said they had had no pre- 
marital intercourse.12 Only one other set of 
figures is available to place alongside this study 
by mass observation. They come from a medi- 
cal investigation into the characteristics of ad- 
justment in marriage as made by neurotic per- 
sons. The group studied was 400 women, half 
of whom were neurotics; half of the sample 
had no premarital sexual experience at all, 28 
per cent had had intercourse with the spouse 
only, 5 per cent with the spouse and with others, 
4 per cent with others but not with the spouse 
and in 10 per cent of the cases there was no 
information. The neurotic women in the group 
differed little from the control group in this 
characteristic though 6 per cent of them were 
pregnant at the time of marriage as compared 
with 2 per cent of the control.** For England 
and Wales in 1950 12.8 per cent of all ma- 
ternities were the result of intercourse outside 
of wedlock..* These figures reflect a fairly 
widespread sexual experimentation once couples 
have actually become engaged; they do not 
support the statements which have been made 
by some writers about general sexual laxity.’ 

Domicile. The ideal for a married pair is to 
have a family and a home. The proverb, “An 
Englishmen’s house is his castle,” first appears in 


12 England, L.R. Public Opinion Quarterly, 13: 1949, 
p. 594. 

48 Slater, Eliot and Woodside, Moya, Patterns of Marriage 
(London: Cassell, 1951), p. 288. 

4 The Registrar General’s Statistical Review, 
Text, Civil, p. 89. 

13 As, for example, by Rowntree, Seebohm and Lavers, 
G. R., English Life and Leisure (London: Longmans Green, 
1951), pp. 203-217. 


1946-50, 
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print in the seventeenth century; it still ex- 
presses a national ideal, and a house for every 
family with a garden round every house is the 
target in the mind’s eye of many reformers. 
In a crowded island where 95 per cent of the 
population lives in towns, the ideal can hardly 
be realized. Nineteenth century builders, hous- 
ing a rapidly increasing population, hoped for 
sanitary dwellings and little more. In the 
twentieth century public opinion shifted to the 
question of overcrowding. In 1936 a govern- 
ment survey discovered that about 40 per cent 
of all the overcrowded families lived in the 
East End of London and on the North-east 
coast, where the town of Sunderland, with 20 
per cent of all families overcrowded, was the 
worst spot in the country.4® In 1931, 6.94 per 
cent of all households lived at a density of more 
than 2 persons per room. By 1951, this had 
fallen to 2.16 per cent, a remarkable achieve- 
ment in twenty years during which bombing 
destroyed half a million houses. Houses built 
since 1945 are larger and better equipped; all 
have bathrooms, hot water and bigger rooms 
than formerly.** 

There is still in the cities a considerable 
amount of sharing of dwellings, as old property 
becomes converted into flats. In 1951, 5 per 
cent of households shared a cooking stove, 6 
per cent a kitchen sink, 13 per cent a water 
closet, and 8 per cent a fixed bath, with at 
least one other family. The smaller families 
of all classes today, whether they have a new 
house or an apartment, live in fewer rooms 
than their forebears. They also do more house- 
work, for the domestic servant has almost dis- 
appeared. With the radical redistribution of 
incomes and the postwar rise in wages, few 
households can afford a full-time servant. 

Reference should also be made to the increas- 
ing movement of families from one place to 
another. The war sent waves of civilians 

18 Report on Overcrowding Survey of England and Wales 
(London: H.M.S.O., 1936). Overcrowding means not more 
than 2 persons to a room 110 sq. ft. in size or larger; rooms 


of less than 50 sq. ft., sculleries, and bathrooms are not 


counted. 
11 Command Paper 6609, Housing (London: H.M.S.O., 
1945). 
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(mothers, school children, or workers in war 
factories) across the countryside. There has 
been a considerable amount of social mobility 
as well. Between 1948 and 1949 the numbers 
of persons moving from one local authority 
area to another equalled about 20 per cent of 
the population of the country,’® and in the post- 
wat period more than 200,000 families each 
year have been moved into new houses.’® These 
transfers of population, both in social and 
geographical space, have not yet begun to affect 
the national ideal. That remains a family house 
in a garden. 

Family Disorganization. In spite of the vast 
sums of public money lavished on housing 
there is no evidence that this has any influence 
on the stability or happiness of a marriage. 
The medical study of 400 women, referred to 
earlier, rated 45 per cent of the control mar- 
riages and 28 per cent of the neurotic group 
as positively happy; 9 per cent of each group 
were judged to be positively unhappy. The 
factors making for this lack of happiness are 
either (1) defects of personality, such as fits 
of bad temper or instability; (2) irregularity 
in sexual relations; or (3) positive incompati- 
bility in sexual intercourse.” In general terms 
one will find English people themselves laying 
most stress for the continuance of a marriage 
on having children, on the ability of husband 
and wife to “give and take,” and on having 
common interests, tastes and aims.” 

Be that as it may, some marriages bale 
down. In an unknown number of cases, the 
partners simply leave each other. Some few ask 
the courts for a judicial separation, mainly when 
there is a dispute about permanent alimony and 
maintenance. Only 83 such cases were filed in 
1950. Application for the dissolution of a 
marriage either by a decree of divorcement or 
of annulment are much more common. Until 


1937, legal difficulties virtually restricted pleas © 


18 Newton, Mary P. and Jeffrey, J. R., Internal Migration 
(London: H.M.S.O., 1951), p. 18. 

9° Cmd 9052, Housing Return for 31 December 1953 
(London: H.M.S.O., 1954), p. 3. 

Slater, E. and Woodside, M., op. cit., p. 291. 

% Mogey, J. M., “Family and Neighbourhood,’’ 1954 
(unpublished MS). 
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for divorce to adultery and for annulment to 
incapacity. The Herbert Act of that year al- 
lowed additional pleas of incurabie disease, 
insanity, desertion, willful refusal to consum- 
mate the marriage and one or two others to be 
advanced. Proceedings in a law court cost a 
lot of money and since 1925 financial aid has 
been made available to poor persons. The 
number of divorce petitions rose from about 
800 a year in 1910 to 3,000 a year in 1920. 
After 1925 the figure rose to 4,000, and after 
1937 to 8,000 a year. In 1950, 29,729 peti- 
tions were filed. In this twenty fold increase, 
shown in Table 2, petitions based upon desertion 
rose from 3,361 in 1938-39 to 13,739 (46 per 
cent of all petitions) in 1950. Such a phe- 
nomenal rush to the courts results not only from 
the increased provision made by the law; it 
means that English people are probably chang- 
ing their attitudes toward marriage. 

Most people divorce in order to remarry. In 
the years 1926-30 58 per cent of divorced per- 
sons remarried while for the years 1936-40 69 
per cent remarried.?? The trend shows that 
about two-thirds to three-quarters of persons 
obtaining divorces will ultimately remarry and 
that one quarter of the marriages will be with 
other divorced persons. 

Since 1937 petitions for the annulment of a 
marriage have increased, but not nearly so much 
as those for divorce. From 224 in 1938-39, the 


figure has risen to 633 in 1950. Eighty-eight 


per cent of the causes pleaded are either incapac- 
ity or wilful refusal. 


Taste 2. Famity DissoLuTions 











, No. of 
Year Bl No. of Petitions 
P Petitions per 10,000 
(thousands) Marriages 
1911 13,126 go2 0.69 
1921 15,065 2,907 1.93 
1937 18,644 5,903 3.17 
1950 22,034 29,729 13.49 





Family Relationships. English people, as has 
been repeatedly emphasized, are urbanites and 


The Registrar General's Statistical Review for the year 
1951, Text, Civil, pp. 68-9. 
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the characteristics of the urban family of south- 
ern England set the national stereotype.?* This 
sort of family is the isolated nuclear unit of a 
married pair and their children; they live in a 
middle class milieu, with a house to them- 
selves in the middle of a garden set in the 
seemingly endless suburbs of the large boroughs 
of Britain. 

The central zone of the cities and the country 
towns exhibit a different pattern of relations. 
In these districts observers have noticed that 
families are not all isolated one from another; 
the lines of connection are mostly kinship lines 
but neighborhood proximity has its place in the 
web of friendly contacts which unites families in 
a street or area. These districts are places where 
social life is informal, where friendliness is a 
commonplace and where everybody is more or 
less on an economic and social level. The 
casual, day to day, routine meetings of such 
districts are women centered ; the men when not 
at work often are in the pub, digging on the 
allotment, or fishing. At home “mum” is the 
center of the picture. 

Housing reformers see such areas as slums; 
and rightly so, for the conditions of overcrowd- 
ing and lack of amenities are usually frightful. 
As these families are transferred by housing 
authorities one by one to much superior new 
houses, the gossamer web of gossip, beneficent 
for the most part, gets broken. In the new 
house the wife becomes conscious of her sepa- 
rateness from her sisters and her mother; she 
turns to her husband for support. The new 
England is being built, in consequence, around 
a series of father-centered relations, less strongly 
marked than in the Victorian middle class but 
following the same model. While women are 
satisfied with home, gossip, and neighborhood, 
the social relations in a male community tend to 
be more specialized; associations for particular 
objects spring up and flourish. The new estates 


%* For the rural family see Curle, A. C., Kinship Strmue- 
ture in an English Vilage (London: Royal Anthrop, In- 
stitute, 1952); 
Rees, A, D., Life in a Welsh Countryside (Cardiff: Univ. 
of Wales Press, 1950) ; Mogey, J. M., Rural Life in North- 
ern Ireland (London: Oxford University Press, 1947). 
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of England, containing today five million houses 
of the 12 million in the country, are above all 
places where the family as a unit is supremely 


important. The house, the garden, the tele- 
vision set, and the home centered activities of 
child rearing, are all noticeable features of 
urban life today. It is plain from these develop- 
ments that both men and women in married 
life now share more activities together. 

Functions of the Family. Such recent changes 
are signs that the family is adapting itself to 
changing circumstances. In the past the coming 
of the steam engine and the rise of factories led 
to the disappearance of domestic industrial work 
and family life altered, too. Changes in legisla- 
tion have also had their effect. In this century 
laws have been passed protecting the English 
family against the worst evils of sickness, un- 
employment and the death of either the wage 
earner or the mother. 

It is too early as yet to say what precise al- 
terations in family relations will follow from 
the social provisions of the “welfare state.” 
One clear gain has been the tendency in this 
legislation to treat the wife as equal to the 
husband; thus state payments for second and 
later children, as maternity grants or as weekly 
family allowances, may be paid to the wife as of 
right. Other legal changes of recent years work 
in the same direction: the rights of a wife to 
share in her husband’s estate, to the savings 
she may make from her housekeeping money 
and, in general, to own and manage property 
without consulting her husband, have been 
clearly established in the past thirty years. 

In this social movement towards a society 
where every child born shall have a fair chance 
to realize his full capabilities, the prestige of 
family mames and aristocratic lineage has 
dimmed a little. But only a little, for the 
respect given to the first family of the land, 
the royal family, is greater than ever. Since 
1937 when Church and State agreed that it was 
impossible for a King to marry a divorced per- 
son and forced the abdication of Edward VIII, 
the importance of the royal family as a public 
symbol has continuously increased. It may not 
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be without significance that the Herbert Act, 
altering the divorce laws for the commonality, 
followed this searching period of public and 
parliamentary interest in the consequences of an 
act of marriage. As the conception of marriage 
changes for the mass of the population the 
Crown as a symbol must still maintain all the 
old virtues of the marriage relationship and the 
people approve. 

Trends in English Family Life. This paper 
has shown (1) that in this century the size of 
the family in England has persistently declined, 
(2) that this has been due to an increasingly 
widespread and efficient use of birth control ap- 
pliances, (3) that there has been no decrease 
in the reproductive capacity of women as a re- 
sult of this practice, (4) that English men and 
women are still as anxious for marriage as ever, 
(5) that the risk of divorce has increased as the 


century progressed until in 1950, for a married 
woman it is around two to three chances in a 
thousand; the risk may be reduced by having 
more than three children but the reduction is 
very slight indeed, (6) that extramarital sexual 
intercourse appears to be increasing in frequency 
but most people engaging in it eventually marry, 
(7) that the ideal of the English family is to 
have a house and a garden to themselves, (8) 
that building by public housing authorities and 
by private builders is increasingly making this 
ideal possible; only 5 per cent to 13 per cent of 
the households still have to share various fa- 
cilities, (9) that although family relationships 
have not been studied statistically present in- 
formation points towards a more equal and less 
rigid sharing of family responsibility between 
husband and wife. 





Population Decrease in Ireland 


In Ireland, under native rule for over thirty 
years, the population has been steadily decreas- 
ing. The main causes are emigration (chiefly 
to Great Britain), and the small number of mar- 
riages in Ireland. Although there are more men 
than women, marriages are performed late; only 
25 per cent marry before the age of thirty-four, 
and only one person out of a hundred marries 
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each year. Some of the reasons for this are 
that no form of birth control is allowed; no 
divorce is permitted; the government aid for 
families is very small; housing is difficult to 
find and expensive; rural living conditions are 
very poor; psychologically the Irish have been 
repressed sexually by the church. (Reported in 
Life, March 16, 1953.) 
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The Family in France* 


DOMINIQUE CECCALDI 
Administrateur Civil au Mimnistére de la Santé Publique et de la Population, Paris, France 


THE OBSERVER of French social life of 
today is struck by the vogue of the ide: of 
family ; he often has some trouble understanding 
the existence of a governmental family policy, 
with a ministerial department charged with ap- 
plying it; and also in understanding that some 
family associations have an official role in public 
institutions, somewhat analogous to that of 
syndicates. Without analyzing the demo- 
gtaphic, moral, and social causes and the mani- 
festations of this legislative movement, we will 
note here as a new sociological fact that collec- 
tive conscience which gives, in France, a par- 
ticular treatment to the problem of the family. 

Detached from this institutional groundwork, 
the modern view of the French family is that of 
a conjugal partnership of monogamous type, 
composed of the lawful couple and their chil- 
dren? which is substituted for a larger domestic 
group under the double influence of the in- 
dustrial revolution and individualistic trends. 

This general scheme is diverse in a nation 
formed by the amalgamation of different races, 
where there are both tradition and progress and 
both large industry and rural economy. One 
distinguishes the working class family, the 
peasant family and the multiple degrees of the 
bourgeois family, from the lowest degree of the 
middle class to the aristocracy, but this classifi- 
cation does not indicate the regional variations 
nor the differences of behavior which are en- 
forced by religious and moral values. From 
this diversity we will try to discover some gen- 
ral traits of marriage and the organization of 
the family. 

I 


Marriage will be described by its demographic 
data, its fecundity, its stability, its legal con- 


* This article was written in French and the translation 
was made in the editorial office. Pressure of time did not 
permit obtaining the author’s approval of the translation. 

1 This study does not include any of the countries of the 
French union. 
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ditions, its social customs. 

Demographically France seems to be a weak 
country with its 43 million inhabitants, 77 to 
the square kilometer ; the quasi-stagnation of its 
population for a century; the avowed aging of 
the population, in which, as a consequence of 
gaps caused by the war, the feminine element 
predominates (51.7 per cent female, notwith- 
standing predominantly male immigration). 

The division of 13 million families (1946 
census) is shown in Table 3. 


Taste 1. Ace Groups, By Per Cent, 1851 AND 1954 











Youth Adults Aged 

O-I9 years 20-59 years Over 60 years 
1851 37.0 33.1 9-9 
1954 30.3 53.6 16.1 





Marriage is greatly respected. In spite of the 
decrease in very early marriages, the average age 
at marriage has a tendency to decrease: 26 years, 
8 months for men; 23 years, 4 months for 
women. This age is lowest among the in- 
dustrial wage-earners. The number of single 
persons does not exceed 10 per cent at 50 years 
for women, 10 per cent at 55 years for men. 

The birth rate has decreased critically. The 
annual number of births, which had reached 
one million about 1870, fell to 620,000, on the 
average, through the years preceding World War 
II; the increase by generations was no longer 
certain and the net rate of reproduction had 
decreased to ninety. However, since 1946 the 
number of births has increased considerably ; 
the surplus over deaths going above two million 
in seven years. This sudden reversal has sur- 
passed the hopes of the promoters of the policy 
of larger families, 

The recovery has been limited to families of 
one, two and three children; it has not affected 
the size of larger families. It has been particu- 
larly noticeable in the urban population where 
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Taste 2. Per Cent or Poputation sy Marita. Status 











Males Females 
Children (up to age of marriage) 28.2 20.5 
Adult single persons 17.7 20.2 
Married persons 48.0 43.8 
Widowed or divorced persons 5.1 15.5 





the birth rate was previously the lowest. Not- 
withstanding all this, the rural fecundity remains 
higher by more than a third than in the large 
towns; and limiting of births continues to be 
practised more in the families of merchants, 
skilled workers, clerks, and civil officials. 

The influence of religion on fecundity seems 
very important. However, except in special 
cases, couples voluntarily limit the number of 
their children by various methods differing ac- 
cording to circumstances, and they rather seldom 
use contraceptive devices. Giving contraceptive 
information in France is illegal. As for abor- 
tion, even though it is still quite severely re- 
pressed, it appears that in all classes of society 
married women, already mothers of families, 
wilfully cause each year some hundreds of thou- 
sands of interrupted pregnancies. 

Divorce statistics place the French family in 
an average international position. Since the 
Naquet Law of 1884 was passed, which author- 
ized divorce for adultery, for violence and 
cruelty, for serious injuries, or for condemna- 
tion of a husband to corporal or degrading 
punishment, the number of judiciary dissolu- 
tions of marriage has increased up to the an- 
nual total of 33,000 in 1951. 

The most common age of divorce is from 30- 
34 years for men, 25-29 years for women. Rare 
at the beginning of marriage, separations are 
most frequent at the end of seven years of mar- 
riage; nevertheless, the average duration of 
marriages dissolved by divorce is thirteen years. 
The request for divorce comes most often from 
the wife. Adultery is named in only one fourth 
of the cases. Although the law foresaw only 
divorce by unilateral wish and for definite cause, 
divorces of agreement, arranged in advance, are 
very numerous. Half of the families broken 
by divorce include at least one living child, 
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while only one fifth have two or more children. 

Regional differences are considerable: there 
is sixteen times as much divorce in Paris as in 
certain mountain regions; one notes a correla- 
tion with trade intensity and human density ; the 
rural population is the least touched and re- 
ligion is the most powerful check on family dis- 
sociation. 

Contrary to the prophecies at the beginning of 
the century announcing the advent of free mar- 
riage, marriage and legitimate relationships re- 
main the basis of the family. Although most 
of the social and family laws benefit even un- 
recognized illegitimate children, the number of 
illegitimate births has not increased and, after 
the usual recrudescence of war periods, it has 
fallen to an average lower than 7 per cent. An 
investigation of nearly 500,000 recipients of 
the Fund for Family Allocations in the Paris 
region, which covers the most important work- 
ingman’s area, brings to light less than 4 per 
cent of persons known to live in concubinage 
and less than 5 per cent of single persons with 
children ; there were 81 per cent normal house- 
holds, and 10 per cent of the recipients were 
single, separated, or divorced. 

Without exception the concubine has no legal 
rights; the married man can not recognize an 
illegitimate child; the legitimation of adulterine 
children by the marriage of their parents is only 
admitted in exceptional cases. 

Marriage has been greatly facilitated; men 
may marry at seventeen, women at fifteen. Ex- 
ceptions can be authorized by the President of 
the Republic. The consent of the parents is no 
longer required except for those less than 
twenty-one years old, and in these cases the 


Tasze 3. FAMILies, BY NuMBER OF CHILDREN 








Including living Including living 
children of all children less 
ages than 16 years 


Number of children 
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agreement of one parent is enough. Masriage s 
prolubued between close relatives, although in 
a few cases special dispensations can be made 

Definitely secularized since the Revolution, 10 
the eyes of the law, macriage is simply a civil 
contract, solemnly and publicly celebrated by an 
oticer of the civil government at the town hall 
or at the residence of one of the spouses, in the 
presence of two witnesses. This civil marriage 
must. precede any religious ceremony. 

Simce 1942 the law has requised 2 premarital 
medical examination for both future mates by 4 
doctor of theic own choice; 2 pulmonary sadic- 
graph and serological analysis must be included. 
The sesults are not shown either to the families 
or even to the future mate, nor can they become 
in aay imstance an obstacle to the martage. 
Respectful of personal {freedom the law docs not 
go beyond an appeal to the conscience of cach 
individual peeparing for mastiage 

The teaditwoal muddic<iass mastiage {or- 
meriy was attanged by the parents, who were 
concerned wath the dowry and the social status 
ot the sutor. Family influence bas greatly di- 
quashed ; only onc owt of Sve martiages s now 
actanged by contract. In certain aseas weddings 
asc Stull celebsated at great expense and follow 
felkiort tradawes, but for the most part be- 
modal ceremones have host ther unponanc 

Ths. mdependene of young people bas bed 
2 saae Cansuas geowps developeng manag: 
pepecien enirucon (sesseoas de Rancés ) 
Thest o ao saws education an schools aod betic 
2 Ge amy @ spac o Botaber progicss oc 


Dowie Detween pong people of tie op 
pose: sex 2 Freee do not comply with the 
Ameman cade of cout The lames of 
Dg @at Jus Ue ieelemg that sexual berry 3 
Seales C0 Gb Ques geceset doemeriy seased =m 2 
SSSCADSS eeluinemese Bas dees peowghe aso 
WELT WD 4 aes anode of lweng sm wierd 2 se- 
Aceon? fo cumeadesee 8 ewablished wah 
Pauny, See. 
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The Of ganization and life of the latnily 
may be chacacterized by the extent of {4 
ties, the hierarchical structuses, the pati une, 
support and the standard of living 

Slowly following social evolution the Lv 
sanctioned a decrease in the size of the 
family: the law of imbetitance used to cx: 
to the twelfth removal but has been stopped i 
at the suth and the hereduary tigiss © 
surviving spouse, although stull lusted, a: | 
comung more Libera! i 

Except im those cases where thes: , i 
famuly tradstwn omc observes the iclax: 
responsibilty toward old pases!» , put, 
has 2 tendency today to consider the <4 
cestaute aged persons the sesponsil 
socety. In the past bali-<mtury the piv), 
of aged and mis assed by the Conuin 
seins to have doubled. placemen: 
abe sa NOD OF 
longer sestimied to tec powes jail. 

Young couples dishec lvmg with Ue | 
cms of miaws whah the bowreny oles; 
forces them to do; Gacy Go mot bevetele to s- 
fice the: comfort @ fevor of thew widep+ 
ence. Lasge iemmly gatbeumgs ate bow 
Gunng Vataiwns and ior the gies! te)yw 
festewals: Chemtenas, Easter, beptimem, be. 
nes, taattage). iwattes, amoreses: 
geeesally ceiebesied «2 2 exors ottett! 

The preen hettedy eeomte Ue (meng « 
itary to tradamomel weege. io 2 country wi 
tnt average lead hokGees 2 abowt Breen pm 
(35 acces), om whack cxgtt out of ten 0! | 
workers asc the owerm or muetibers © tir 
iatmiy, faemby ecoplomtateon sremest: (o° o« 
aguculeetal ecomeney ; at eeste om © batoniy 0 « 
sntiudeng thenr grmettatons aad sore te mr 
placed wader the almoet patewrche! cote") 
of the owner asded by at east ome of bs 
Geen, gemeraliy ter chew, who wel: gactecd hen, 
by the spouse of the lemer. and br ther 0. 
Geen. However, cme senses keemiy the desere fo 
sndepemdence qi these young cowpies EEDI 
to be alone. The stimeng of the bonds 0° ty 
jarge famndy 0 compensated for by 2 ceri: 
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ment of good relationships between friends and 
neighbors, and by various forms of social and 
family mutual aid which are developed even in 
young middle-class households formerly with- 
drawn within themselves: aid for sick mothers, 
cate of children, service exchange, loans of pro 
fessional and household objects, group recrea 
tion, Fifteen to twenty thousand groups of 


young Christian couples made up of a homo 
Keneous social environment have for their pur- 


pose, beyond material solidarity, the working out 
together of the psychological, moral, and spirit 
ual conditions of conjugal life, Others are 
fatnily associations which group together heads 
of the family for the defense of their moral 
and material rights; thousands of these associa- 
tions formed since the beginning of the century 
in the most diverse professional, social, or philo 
sophical spheres, or federated by the legislature 
into a representative family body, include several 
hundred thousand families. 

The conjugal group itself has been greatly 
changed in its hierarchical structure with the 
diminishing of the marital and paternal author. 
ity inherited from Koman tradition 

In the middle-class family, the father kept 
the appearance of power for a long time; al 
though the mother, who was seen outside only 
for occasions sanctioned by social relationships, 
always ruled over the home, the servants, and 
the children, The Penal Code which treats 
adultery of the husband with more indulgence 
than it does infidelity on the part of the wife, 
no longer reflects the present state of the mores 
although censure remains more severe for the 
errors of the wife, The strict discipline which 
was formerly the basis of the education of chil. 
dren is being relaxed. Even in the rural family, 
the authority of the head of the family has 
become less absolute and less severe; in all ex 
cept a few regions, the wife is tending to become 
the partner. 

Legally the married woman secovered her 
civil capacity only in 1998, The husband te 
tritins the head of the family, chooses the family 
residence, exercises paternal power, adininisiers 
the common property; but his prerogatives, 
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which can be submitted to the censorship of 
judiciary authority, have ceased being left to 
On the other hand, the wife 
shares legally in the direction of the household, 
and replaces the sick of absent husband 
Women’s associations often demand the separa 
tion of possessions as in common-law marriages 


his sole discretion 


but the populace remains very much in favor 
of contracts of the joint type which make the 
earnings and savings of the couple common 
property, 

Indeed, if the French woman has not in her 
home the almost exclusive influence that one 
attributes to the American mother, she has a 
very important role in the daily administration 
of household affairs, especially among the work- 
ing class people. According to research done in 
a working class district of the Seine, purchases 
would be most often decided on by the wile 
alone, Except in business matters, the most im 
portant decisions, such as the choice of furniture, 
the choice of a vacation spot, ete, were made 
It is established in a 
peneral way that the wife comes under the pre 
dominance of the husband when she has no job, 
The number of working women has remained 
stable for fifty years (444 million employed in 
non-agricultural positions, one woman for two 
men); the proportion of married women who 
continue to exercise such activity is relatively 
high: $0 per cent for mothers of one child, 
about 20 per cent for mothers of two children, 
about 10 per cent for mothers of three or more 
children, 

The family, though less preoccupied with 
perpetuating itself through the transmission of 
its name and tradition, does aot abanden the 
cult of the dead; it is ambitious to maintain 
and improve its social position, and does not 
break away from its property, The econornie de 
pressions following the two world wars have 
discouraged the little savings se dear to the 
French temperament, But the desive for 4 
private home and a garden to cultivate is keen, 
and there is a dislike of moving, 

In the peasant family, the defense of wadi 
vided patrimony is an economic necessity, the 


most often im common 
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agreement of one parent is enough. Marriage is 
prohibited between close relatives, although in 
a few cases special dispensations can be made. 

Definitely secularized since the Revolution, in 
the eyes of the law, marriage is simply a civil 
contract, solemnly and publicly celebrated by an 
officer of the civil government at the town hall 
or at the residence of one of the spouses, in the 
presence of two witnesses. This civil marriage 
must precede any religious ceremony. 

Since 1942 the law has required a premarital 
medical examination for both future mates by a 
doctor of their own choice; a pulmonary radio- 
graph and serological analysis must be included. 
The results are not shown either to the families 
or even to the future mate, nor can they become 
in any instance an obstacle to the marriage. 
Respectful of personal freedom the law does not 
go beyond an appeal to the conscience of each 
individual preparing for marriage. 

The traditional middle-class marriage for- 
merly was arranged by the parents, who were 
concerned with the dowry and the social status 
of the suitor. Family influence has greatly di- 
minished ; only one out of five marriages is now 
arranged by contract. In certain areas weddings 
are still celebrated at great expense and follow 
folklore traditions, but for the most part be- 
trothal ceremonies have lost their importance. 

This independence of young people has led 
to some Christian groups developing marriage 
preparation instruction (‘“‘sessions de fiancés’’). 
There is no sexual education in schools and little 
in the family in spite of notable progress in 
certain private educational institutions, such as 
“L’Ecole des parents” in Paris. 

Relations between young people of the op- 
posite sex in France do not comply with the 
American code of courtship. The limits of 
flirtation are not precise. Without any accurate 
figures one has the feeling that sexual liberty is 
more advanced than formerly. The young 
woman of the bourgeoisie formerly reared in a 
restricted environment has been brought into 
contact with a new mode of living in which a re- 
lationship of comradeship is established with 


young men. 
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II 


The organization and life of the family group 
may be characterized by the extent of family 
ties, the hierarchical structures, the patrimonial 
support and the standard of living. 

Slowly following social evolution the law has 
sanctioned a decrease in the size of the joint 
family: the law of inheritance used to extend 
to the twelfth removal but has been stopped now 
at the sixth and the hereditary rights of the 
surviving spouse, although still limited, are be- 
coming more liberal. 

Except in those cases where there is strong 
family tradition one observes the relaxation of 
responsibility toward old parents ; public opinion 
has a tendency today to consider the care of 
destitute aged persons the responsibility of 
society. In the past half-century the proportion 
of aged and infirm assisted by the community 
seems to have doubled; placement in a chari- 
table institution or in an old age home is no 
longer restricted to the poorest families. 

Young couples dislike living with their par- 
ents or “in-laws” which the housing shortage 
forces them to do; they do not hesitate to sacri- 
fice their comfort in favor of their independ- 
ence. Large family gatherings are found only 
during vacations and for the great religious 
festivals: Christmas, Easter, baptisms, first com- 
munions, marriages, funerals; anniversaries are 
generally celebrated in a more intimate circle. 

The peasant family resists this change as con- 
trary to traditional usage. In a country where 
the average land holding is about fifteen hectares 
(35 acres), on which eight out of ten of the 
workers are the owners or members of their 
family, family exploitation remains the basis of 
agricultural economy; it rests on “family-stock”’ 
including three generations and sometimes more, 
placed under the almost patriarchal authority 
of the owner aided by at least one of his chil- 
dren, generally the eldest, who will succeed him, 
by the spouse of the latter, and by their chil- 
dren. However, one senses keenly the desire for 
independence of these young couples impatient 
to be alone. The relaxing of the bonds of the 
large family is compensated for by a develop- 
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ment of good relationships between friends and 
neighbors, and by various forms of social and 
family mutual aid which are developed even in 
young middle-class households formerly with- 
drawn within themselves: aid for sick mothers, 
care of children, service exchange, loans of pro- 
fessional and household objects, group recrea- 
tion. Fifteen to twenty thousand groups of 
young Christian couples made up of a homo- 
geneous social environment have for their pur- 
pose, beyond material solidarity, the working out 
together of the psychological, moral, and spirit- 
ual conditions of conjugal life. Others are 
family associations which group together heads 
of the family for the defense of their moral 
and material rights; thousands of these associa- 
tions formed since the beginning of the century 
in the most diverse professional, social, or philo- 
sophical spheres, or federated by the legislature 
into a representative family body, include several 
hundred thousand families. 

The conjugal group itself has been greatly 
changed in its hierarchical structure with the 
diminishing of the marital and paternal author- 
ity inherited from Roman tradition. 

In the middle-class family, the father kept 
the appearance of power for a long time; al- 
though the mother, who was seen outside only 
for occasions sanctioned by social relationships, 
always ruled over the home, the servants, and 
the children. The Penal Code which treats 


adultery of the husband with more indulgence. 


than it does infidelity on the part of the wife, 


no longer reflects the present state of the mores 
although censure remains more severe for the 
ertors of the wife. The strict discipline which 
was formerly the basis of the education of chil- 
dren is being relaxed. Even in the rural family, 
the authority of the head of the family has 
become less absolute and less severe; in all ex- 
cept a few regions, the wife is tending to become 
the partner. 

Legally the married woman recovered her 
civil capacity only in 1938. The husband te- 
mains the head of the family, chooses the family 
residence, exercises paternal power, administers 


the common property; but his prerogatives, 
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which can be submitted to the censorship of 
judiciary authority, have ceased being left to 
his sole discretion. On the other hand, the wife 
shares legally in the direction of the household, 
and replaces the sick or absent husband. 
Women’s associations often demand the separa- 
tion of possessions as in common-law marriages 
but the populace remains very much in favor 
of contracts of the joint type which make the 
earnings and savings of the couple common 
property. 

Indeed, if the French woman has not in her 
home the almost exclusive influence that one 
attributes to the American mother, she has a 
very important role in the daily administration 
of household affairs, especially among the work- 
ing class people. According to research done in 
a working class district of the Seine, purchases 
would be most often decided on by the wife 
alone. Except in business matters, the most im- 
portant decisions, such as the choice of furniture, 
the choice of a vacation spot, etc., were made 
most often in common. It is established in a 
general way that the wife comes under the pre- 
dominance of the husband when she has no job. 
The number of working women has remained 
stable for fifty years (414 million employed in 
non-agricultural positions, one woman for two 
men); the proportion of married women who 
continue to exercise such activity is relatively 
high: 30 per cent for mothers of one child, 
about 20 per cent for mothers of two children, 
about i0 per cent for mothers of three or more 
children. 

The family, though less preoccupied with 
perpetuating itself through the transmission of 
its name and tradition, does not abandon the 
cult of the dead; it is ambitious to maintain 
and improve its social position, and does not 
break away from its property. The economic de- 
pressions following the two world wars have 
discouraged the little savings so dear to the 
But the desire for a 
private home and a garden to cultivate is keen, 
and there is a dislike of moving, 

In the peasant family, the defense of undi- 
vided patrimony is an economic necessity; the 


French temperament. 
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levelling passion has led to the decree in the 
Civil Code of equal apportionment in kind to 
joint heirs, even at the risk of a breakdown of 
joint family households which run the farms. 
Some prominent jurists and sociologists thought 
they saw in this provision, inspired by revo- 
lutionary ideology, the first cause of the de- 
cline of the French family and birth rate. 
For about twenty years the legislature has tried 
to conciliate the law of equality of allotments 
with safeguarding the rural family stock and 
to make the laws for transfer of property by 
death, in direct line and between husband and 
wife, less rigid. 

Special attention is paid, in France, to the 
variation in standard of living and the number 
of children. Investigations show that the ex- 
penses for food which absorb, on the average, 
half of the income, increase with the size of the 
family. The energy value of food, about 3500 
calories per adult a day, is a little less in homes 
with several children. Housing expenses which 
represent 12 to 15 per cent of the budget and 
expenses for health and care (5 to 6 per cent) 
are relatively similar in all social spheres. 
Clothing takes about 10 per cent of the budget 
(this proportion decreases according to the 
social class). As for miscellaneous expenses 
(recreation, education, taxes, etc.) which take 
from 10 to 30 per cent according to the cir- 
cumstances, with an average of 20 per cent, they 
are inversely proportionate to the number of 
children. Other comparative studies show 
clearly that in spite of a number of compensatory 
measures for family expenses, the standard of 
living decreases as the number of children in- 
creases. 

Household help has decreased a great deal 
since the beginning of the century and has 
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changed in character at the same time; the 
servant no longer becomes part of the family 
group but is a wage-earner with fixed hours who 
has no scruples against changing employers. In 
spite of the help of the father who, especially 
in the working and lower-middle classes assists 
with household tasks, the work of the mother of 
the family is difficult, especially when there are 
very young children; it becomes overwhelming 
for mothers in working class homes who also 
work outside the home. The rural wife also 
added to her household responsibilities addi- 
tional tasks made more difficult by inadequate 
equipment. 

The investigations of the National Institute 
of Demographic Studies on social change have 
shown that social rise through education or 
through marriage depends particularly on the 
economic level of the parents, and that in modest 
circles it is the children of limited families who 
have most chance to improve themselves. 

But the principal handicap of the French 
family today comes from the housing shortage— 
from the inadequacy of living quarters and 
equipment; the efforts in construction which 
have been undertaken permit one to foresee a 
better future. 

Strongly influenced by a tradition maintaining 
the semblance of a stable, hierarchical family 
based on heritage, respectful of social conven- 
tions, and sensitive to outward signs of respecta- 
bility, the mid-century French family, aided by 
certain governmental benefits and organized into 
associations which give expression to new needs 
without dwelling on past functions and struc- 
ture, looks forward to the improvement that 
will come from social and economic progress 
and the deep satisfaction rising from a home 
centered on the child. 
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The Family in Germany* 


HELMUT SCHELSKY 





Seminar for Social Sciences, University of Hamburg, Hamburg, Germany 


THE FOLLOWING essay concerns in the 
main an analysis of the inner structural changes 
in the German family, in relation to the po- 
s lon of the family in the total social pat- 
tern as well as in relation to family life itself. 
In these factors seem to me to lie the most im- 
portant changes in the family and also the 
changes typical for the social destiny of Ger- 
many, and thus I felt I was called upon to lay 
particular stress on these factors in an inter- 
nationally oriented family sociology. 

In order to determine the present situation of 
the German family, we must inquire about the 
effect upon the family of the following social 
factors: a totalitarian political system, the mobi- 
lization and expenditure of effort in a total war, 
and the various social revolutions and experi- 
ences of the post war era. As far as the effect of 
the Nazi regime is concerned, let us guard 
against the error of mistaking the political 
family-program of the Nazis for the true family 
picture of that time in Germany. It is true 
that in the philosophic system of the Nazis the 
advancement of the family had first place; it is 
true that ideologically there was required of 
woman a restriction to house and home in the 
patriarchal sense. However, the politics of 
family degenerated into a mere advancement of 
the birth rate; through this system women and 
young girls were to a great exent politically 
mobilized and removed from the family, a 
process which later became more radical because 
of the need for workers in the war-preparatory 
and war programs. Thus, completely in accord 
with the effect of all industrial and bureaucratic 
social systems upon family development, the 
actual effect of the Nazi system upon the family 
was a disruption of family unity and a destruc- 
tion of family life. 

Having a greater effect upon the German 


* This article was written in German and the translation 
was made in the editorial office. Pressure of time did not 
permit obtaining the author’s approval of the translation. 
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family, and it seems to me, giving its develop- 
ment a new direction, were the social phe- 
nomena of the war and post war eras. I have 
tried to encompass these changes by investigat- 
ing’ the families that had the typical social ex- 
periences of the German population, which I 
put into the following divisions: 

(1) Those driven from their homes and the 
refugees from the German eastern territories and 
from the Soviet Zone, (2) those who were 
“declassed,”” that is largely those who were 
forced to enter upon a degrading change of 
vocation because of denazification and demilitari- 
zation, (3) the families of war widows, (4) 
the families of soldiers* returned belatedly, for 
the most part from Russian internment, (5) 
the families of the severely wounded, and 
finally (6) the group of the totally bombed- 
out. 

Let us note at this point that proportionately 
about a third to a half of the entire West Ger- 
man population encountered these experiences. 
Comparisons with the sections of the popula- 
tion not involved in these groups show that 
these, too, are undergoing similar changes in 
their family situation and structure, even if in a 
modified way, so that the question of the effect 
upon the family of these experiences can indeed 
be looked upon as a question of the state of 
the family in Germany today as a whole. 

Which changes in the German family can we 
establish as having occurred as a result of these 
experiences? I should like to answer this ques- 
tion by making five points. 


I 


In general, such times of disorder and dis- 
tress are considered to be a cause for the dis- 
ruption and weakening of the family; it is 


1 My findings have been published in these two works: 
H. Schelsky, Changes in the Contemporary German Family; 
G. Wurzbacher, Goals of Contemporary German Family Life. 
Both works are in their second edition, Enke-Verlag, Stutt- 
gart, 1954. 
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astonishing, therefore, that we must designate 
the effect of the difficult social experiences 
which I have mentioned as a heightening of 
the stability of the German family. With the 
collapse of political and economic order and in 
the face of the immediate peril to which almost 
every one was subjected, marriage and the 
family were considered to be the natural point 
of stability and protection, and their existence 
was felt to be the last outpost of social se- 
curity. The family was often knitted together in 
the struggle for mere existence, where it was 
a matter of thriving or perishing, to such a de- 
gree that the personal tensions, the bored in- 
difference of the usual marital “co-existence” 
gave way to a conscious and heightened sense of 
belonging together. Since the family, in under- 
going this inner consolidation, was felt to be the 
last factor of stability in an intentionally dis- 
integrating world, it is being defended and is 
receiving affirmation today consciously and 
tenaciously. 

This deep current of a return of vital inter- 
ests to the sphere of the family, however, places 
the family in an entirely different sphere of 
human activity and changes in large measure its 
institutional function in society; it no longer 
functions as an unconscious basis of security, 
which, acting as a support and as a center of 
recuperation, releases the individual member for 
extra-family, general-social tasks and achieve- 
ments, but its prominence causes the conscious 
goals and endeavors of life to be centered in it 
and to be removed from the public sphere. 
Accordingly, the stability of this institution be- 
comes in the first place greater but also more 
burdensome for the individual than formerly be- 
cause this stability must be more consciously 
maintained and must fulfill social claims which 
formerly were transferred outside the family. 

This increased cohesion of the family is ex- 
hibited as a necessary compensation for the loss 
of general social support, a loss which more or 
less all have experienced because of the collapse 
of social order. For example, what the single 
displaced person has sacrificed in the way of 
habitual security of status in his rural or urban 
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environment (because his accustomed rural or 
professional occupation and home were taken 
from him) must be replaced by a stronger re- 
lationship in intimate groups, especially the 
family. Therefore, the displaced farmer or the 
“declassed” official (white-collar worker) lives 
with clear consciousness and decisiveness ‘‘only 
for the family,” an expression which I heard 
often enough in the families I investigated. 


II 


The objective social decomposition, having its 
basis in the experience of expulsion from one’s 
home, ‘‘declassing,” etc., has been converted in a 
large measure into a tendency toward social iso- 
lation, subjectively affirmed and accepted as a 
personal motivating factor so that together with 
the establishing of social cohesion there is 
simultaneously often enough an apparent loss of 
desire and capability for contact with the 
broader social environment. The return to the 
privacy of family life and to an occupation 
which essentially draws its meaning from that 
sphere causes the structure of society, the group- 
ings according to class, rank, and occupation, to 
disintegrate and to form subterraneously a 
mosaic of socially isolated families and produces 
a very conscious small-family group-egoism as 
one of the most prominent social forces of the 
contemporary German situation. 

In the new concentration on the family group 
(and not on political resentment, which is super- 
ficial, even if all too readily volunteered as an 
expression of opinion) is centered the change in 
the structure of social consciousness which has 
led to the indifference toward the social whole 
generally discernible in Germany today, to the 
disinterest in public affairs and simultaneously 
to a progressive ‘‘de-politification” of the Ger- 
man populace. The “Without Us” in the face 
of the claims of society and political affairs 
comes also from a heightened “With Us,” an 
increased feeling of responsibility toward the 
narrower personal sphere of life. Accordingly 
the bureaucratic populace and their organiza- 
tions are no longer faced by a relatively isolated 
individual with his social wishes and hopes, but 
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by a very conscious, small-family group-egoism 
which is stronger than the egoism of the isolated 
individual. 

The ideological exploitation of the indi- 
vidual by the public lay above all in the fact that 
the mass organizations mobilized the willingness 
to self-sacrifice, the willingness to serve, the 
willingness to associate for purposes which in 
the final analysis left the private aims of the 
individual out of consideration or even ran 
counter to them. As this experience is translated 
into the egoism of the family group, it estab- 
lishes a very disinterested, skeptical, and in part 
even aggressive mistrust toward any ideological 
leadership. Moreover, I find in this fact a basis 
for the much-lamented materialistic-egotistical, 
merely demanding attitude toward the state; 
while the idealistic, “associative” basis of action 
is destroyed. 

The anarchistic mosaic of the family and other 
intimate groups, which has only itself as a 
social goal, is no longer a basis for the continua- 
tion of the “uprising of the masses,” such a 
basis as the isolated individual represented. 
Instead, this mosaic seems to be introducing the 
frequently wished-for “un-massing” of our 
world, a procedure which at any rate is the result 
of sorrow and distress and not of conscious plan- 
ning. Thus the movement toward the separa- 
tion of the family from society and the political 
disinterest accompanying it may signify a change 
in the legal structure of our society. 
case the political attitude of the West German 
population is based in a greater degree on 
family interests and fundamental impulses than 
on genuinely political or ideological interests ; a 
clear example for that sort of evaluation was 
afforded by the last congressional (Bundestag) 
election. 


III 


In our social structure social rise or social re- 
emergence seems to have become the family goal 
exclusively. Two social developmental factors 
have contributed vitally to this state of affairs: 
the collective rise of industrial workers has re- 
leased these people from the daily economic un- 
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certainty of proletarian misery, and with the 
guarantee of lower middle-class security in their 
way of life has created for this broad popula- 
tion level the basis for a more extensive, indi- 
vidual-family desire to rise; in the second place, 
however, the main social happenings of the post- 
war era hinge upon the fact that large groups of 
the population were driven from their positions 
and occupations and thus have given up their 
social rank and their social security. The answer 
to this radical “‘declassing” is a clear will to rise 
again socially, a desire to achieve the old social 
position because memory associates with it a 
greater degree of social security. In this re- 
gard the desire to re-emerge socially on the part 
of these families by no means looks only to an 
economic, material foundation of security for 
the future of the family, but it is a prestige- 
oriented desire; one wishes above all “to get 
to be something better again.” 

Since the only way to the fulfillment of this 
need for social rise, which has become universal, 
is afforded by professional achievement, in all 
these families there is to be observed an effort to 
become more highly and more specially qualified 
professionally. Professional training in every 
form, with special regard to children, becomes 
the social goal of all family members, and 
toward this goal they make the most improbable 
sacrifices. Above all, this will to be socially se- 
cure and to rise socially, found in such a large 
measure, creates an increased zeal for work and 
strikingly increases professional competency. 
The social energy in the perseverance of the 
“declassed”’ families is especially great, but else- 
where among the German population the quak- 
ings of the foundations of family social security 
have produced as a reaction a quite unexpected 
wave of initiative and increased achievement. 

To this will to rise on the part of families 
must be added, as an important mark of the 
increasing irrationality of their social self-con- 
sciousness, a devotion to outmoded social pre- 
cepts. The family goals of social rise and se- 
curity of position are unrealistically directed 
toward an abandoned social position and toward 
the role of the family in a society which has 
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vanished but which is still very much idealized. 
To be sure, this is for the most part an act of 
social self-respect, of psychological survival, 
but this act results in a struggle for goals and 
positions which belong to the past and in a 
cultivation of memory as the lodestone of exist- 
ence and in an exaggerated and non-realistic 
appraisal of contemporary social conditions. 
While the fronts of the old social ranks are 
preserved rigidly in self-consciousness, people 
often struggle with phantom fronts, seek the 
realization of phantom ideals and maintain a 
class and rank consciousness which no longer 
corresponds to their true economic and social 
situation at all. But these same irrational ideals 
build up energies toward perseverance and 
achievement. 


IV 


For the psychological aspect of family life 
in contemporary Germany two facts have ac- 
quired general significance: the overworking of 
almost all members of the family in their pro- 
fessional activities and the lack of living space. 
This physical limitation of living quarters is a 
condition due to the influx of refugees and the 
destruction of countless homes by the air war, 
and to housing control. Behind the fact 
that almost all the efforts of the family are 
expended on work and professional duties lies 
the concept of a harmonious, pleasant family 
life, based on meditation, but actually the little 
free time which remains is spent on empty 
amusements and chatter. This lack of time for 
taking stock and meditation, this being harnessed 
to the restlessness of a demanding life of work, 
so unsatisfactory for human-intimate needs and 
feeling relationships, is characteristic today of 
the very groups who formerly had a deep and 
expressive family life. 

These factors of family life represent basically 
only one of the symptoms by which the pre- 
dominance of the material aspects of life 
usually makes itself known in a society which 
is, in large measure, “‘declassed”’ and miserable. 
In this connection the accomplishment of family 
solidarity overbalances the need for sympathy 
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and harmony, the desire to humor and to make 
happy one’s husband or wife and the complex 
of wishes to which family life was reduced, in 
essence, in a materially secure society. This 
change in inner-family relationships in the di- 
rection of a greater practicality, objectivity and 
simplification extends today to such fundamental 
considerations as the attitudes toward and mo- 
tives in regard to choice of partner, the conduct 
of marriage, and especially the attitudes toward 
parenthood and size of family; and probably 
extends even to the emotional-psychological sub- 
strata, as may be surmised from a frequently de- 
scried ‘decline of eroticism.” 

In a certain respect these processes of objecti- 
fication and of establishing a practical basis 
going on in the private affairs of the family 
have a stabilizing effect upon the cohesion of 
the family. We can see the cancellation or re- 
jection of personal tensions in favor of the 
claims of the solidarity of the family, in the re- 
lationship of husband and wife as well as in the 
relationship of the parents to the children. Ina 
great number of cases many personal conflicts 
between husband and wife, which formerly 
would have resulted in divorce, fade into in- 
significance in the face of common efforts in the 
struggle for survival. The greater need of 
maintaining solidarity, which links today even 
the old and the young, makes itself evident in an 
obvious decrease in tension between the genera- 
tions or in the fact of the astonishingly slight 
degree of child-neglect, an occurrence which is 
predominantly less among those driven from 
their homes than among those long is residence. 

The gain consists of an increase in the 
stability and group accomplishment of the 
family; on the other side of the account there 
is clearly a Joss, on the part of the family, 
in its cultural function. In the limitation of 
family life to practical purposes, because of work 
overload and the desire to persevere, the sources 
and goals of existence, which had raised man- 
kind beyond the sphere of the merely useful and 
necessary, are impoverished and depleted; true 
religiosity disappears, and the spiritual and cul- 
tural luxuries of living crumble away. It be- 
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comes more and more doubtful whether the 
family is capable of fulfilling its task of main- 
taining our cultural values and traditions. 


Vv 


In conclusion, just a word concerning the 
concept of authority held in the German family. 
Outside of Germany the view is still prevalent 
today that the German family is a patriarchal- 
authoritarian group in structure, a fact which 
has been apparently confirmed only in recent 
years by truly superficial and prejudiced “em- 
pirical” investigations.? I have now attempted 
to reach through my investigations a quantitative 
“typification” of the German family as to its 
patriarchal or partnership structure. As differ- 
entiation factors, objective behavior-structures 
(or patterns) in key situations were chosen ; that 
is, for example, whether there is mutual discus- 
sion concerning new acquisitions, concerning 
the upbringing of the children, etc. Rather than 
give you the statistical results,’ I must content 
myself here with mentioning the most important 
conclusions. 

(a) The opinion that the German family is 
essentially patriarchal-authoritarian in structure 
cannot be maintained in the light of the state 
of facts as ascertained by contemporary research ; 
on the contrary we can establish that more than 
half of the German families (52-73 per cent) 
have entered upon a partnership family situa- 


tion. The shifting of social functions and social _ 


balance in the family in favor of the wife is a 
phenomenon which is peculiar to industrial so- 
ciety in and of itself; this process, however, was 
vastly accelerated in Germany by the war and 
postwar events and, not only because women 
on their own part took over many more tasks 
and much more authority in the family and in 
public life, but also largely because the events 
themselves effected a lessening of the social self- 
consciousness of the husband. 

(b) Another large part of German families 
finds itself in transition from the patriarchal to 


2Cf. for example, Bertram Schaffner, Fatherland, A Study 
of Authoritarianism in the German Family, New York, 
second edition, 1949. 

®Cf, Wurzbacher, Joc. cit., p. 159ff. 
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the partnership principle (11-16 per cent). In 
these cases a closer analysis shows that the hus- 
band by no means always maintains the patriar- 
chal principle while his wife strives for equal 
rights, but that in almost an equal number of 
cases the patriarchal outlook is adhered to by the 
wife while her husband because of greater pro- 
fessional and regional mobility has acquired 
other family attitudes. 

(c) At the most about a quarter (14-27 per 
cent) of German families can be considered to 
be patriarchal in structure. 

(d) An extensive similarity of family struc- 
ture is exhibited in the upper-, middle-, and 
lower-classes of the industrial population. At 
the most a somewhat more decided tendency 
toward a change-over to the partnership family 
concept can be established in the upper pro- 
fessional brackets. 

(e) However, of the farm groups and agri- 
cultural occupations (by no means the total rural 
population) about half (43-57 per cent) exhibit 
the patriarchal family concept. Otherwise this 
social group is among those experiencing most 
strongly a change in family ways. The fusion 
of these rural families into the structures of an 
industrial society takes place with a lapse of 
about a generation in comparison with the aver- 
age period of adaptation of the other population 
groups, but this fusion in its course takes the 
same direction. Thus today in the rural and 
especially in farm families almost the same diffi- 
culties of adaptation, the same social and inner- 
family problems occur, which were characteristic 
of the populace of the industrial cities of the 
twenties. 

Even in the relationship of parents to chil- 
dren patriarchal control is seldom found (7 per 
cent in my analysis) ; on the contrary the largest 
group (47 per cent) of the parent-child rela- 
tionships analyzed by me is formed by the ele- 
ment of the transfer of the social or personal 
wishes of the parents to the child; another large 
group (38 per cent) is characterized by the 
genuine recognition of the individuality and free- 
dom of the child. This reflects the contemporary 


desire-to-rise mentality of the German family. 
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The Family in India 
S. CHANDRASEKHAR 
Professor of Economics and Demography, Baroda University, Baroda, India 


‘THE FAMILY has provided the link of con- 
tinuity in the evolution of Indian culture from 
Mohenjo-Daro times to the present day. As 
such, it has been subject to countless attacks 
and pressures, both from within and without, 
but it has managed to survive to this day in its 
essential structure, function and interpersonal 
relationships, in more or less its classic and 
scriptural form in many parts of the country, 
with no doubt certain changes forced by altering 
economic, social and political factors. 

An essay on any social institution or situa- 
tion in India must make two preliminary dis- 
claimers. One is that India is so large in area 
and her people so variegated in cultural evolu- 
tion that no generalized statement can be socio- 
logically valid. Even a statement of an induc- 
tive nature must be subject to such a number of 
important qualifications of regional, religious, 
linguistic, cultural and local detail that it may 
become largely meaningless. And yet, there is 
no denial of the basic cultural unity and “‘In- 
dianness” of India in the midst of her diversity 
and irrepressible cultural pluralism. Secondly, 


while researches in statistical theory of a fairly _ 


high order are carried out in India, statistical 
facts and trends about even the basic social 
phenomena are almost unobtainable. One can 
be correct, therefore, in asserting that while 
statistical studies are advanced in India, one may 
not know, for instance, the true rate of maternal 
mortality for Jndia. And nowhere are these 
lacunae more evident than in Indian social pa- 
thology. These two disclaimers apply particu- 
larly to any discussion of the family in India. 
What Is the Representative Family. What is 
the typical and representative Indian family? 
The diversity is enormous; in religious affilia- 
Jain, Parsi, etc.; in regional-cum-linguistic back- 
Kannada, Tamil, Mahrati, Malayali, etc. Then 
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there is the great difference between the rural 
and urban, orthodox and modern type of Indian 
family. And in the cultural-cum-caste pattern 
considerable differences exist between a typical 
Brahmin, non-Brahmin, Harijan and aboriginal 
family.. The family pattern of the impover- 
ished rural peasant is very different from that 
of the urban, professional, upper-class Indian. 
The social stratification of the Indian people has 
no small effect on the pattern of their family 
organization. And, last but not least, we have 
different types of families such as the conjugal- 
biological family and the consanguine-joint fam- 
ily; and the matriarchal family that exists in 
southwest Kerala and the patriarchal type that 
exists in the rest of the country. 

But since the majority of the population are 
Hindus (a religious and not necessarily an 
ethnic identity) can the Hindu family be taken 
as representative of India? The answer is 
not easy, for if details of structure, interpersonal 
relationships, marital more: and members’ func- 
tions are included, there are perceptible dif- 
ferences between the Harijan, Sudra, Kshatriya, 
Vaisya and Brahmin families. Even if we 
take something like a least common denominator 
of these caste differentials and describe a com- 
posite Hindu family there are important legal 
differences in regard to the ownership and 
separation of property as in the Mitakshara, 
Dayabbaga and Malabar systems of domestic 
law.* 

In view of these factors, this essay is con- 
fined to a discussion of the Hindu Joint Family. 
Although half a century ago the Hindu joint 
family would have been typical, today, with the 
tapid increase of population and its pressure on 
resources, the joint family is apparently breaking 
up into numerous small biological families. 
The report of the latest Census of 1951 offers 

*$, Chandrasekhar, “The Hindu Joint Family,” Social 
Forces, 21: 327-333, March, 1943. 
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some evidence to this effect. 

Some Demographic Facts. According to the 
latest 1951 Census, India’s total population 
(excluding Pakistan but including Kashmir) 
was 361.8 million distributed over a total land 
area of 1.27 million square miles, yielding an 
average density of 285 per square mile. This 
population professes all the known religions 
of man from Animism to Zorastrianism, but 
the adherents of the major religions are dis- 
tributed as follows: Hindus 85 per cent, 
Muslims 10 per cent, Christians 2 per cent, 
Sikhs 2 per cent. The Hindus, that is, Indians 
who are born into the Hindu fold, thus con- 
stitute the overwhelming majority of the Indian 
population. 

These people are distributed over 558,089 
villages and 3018 towns. That is, while 83 
per cent of the population is rural, only 17 per 
cent is urban. 

The Indian sex ratio for the whole country 
is an adverse one, for in 1951 there were 947 
females per 1000 males. The rural sex ratio 
is 966:1000, while the urban sex ratio is 
860:1000. This sex ratio has been more or less 
the same during the last fifty years. 

As for the age composition, infants and young 
children of both sexes (0-4 years) constitute 
13.5 per cent of the total population. Boys and 
gitls (5-14 years) make up 24.8 per cent of the 
total population. Young men and women (15- 
34 years) account for 33 per cent of the total 
population. While 20.4 per cent of the total 
population are middle-aged men and women 
(34-54 years), the remaining 7.3 per cent of 
all the people are elderly persons between 55 
and 74 years. Only 1 per cent of the total 
population is above 75 years. 

The Indian pattern of marital status presents 
an interesting picture. According to Indian law 
(the Child Marriage Restraint Act of 1929 
popularly known as the Sarda Act) child mar- 
riages (of males under 18 and females under 
14) are punishable, But according to the 1951 
Census, there were 2,833,000 married males, 
6,180,000 married females, 66,000 widowers 
and 134,000 widows—all between the ages of 
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5 and 14! This simply means that the Sarda 
Act has failed in its objective of restraining 
early marriages. 

The universality of the married state in India 
is well known. In the country as a whole, every 
other male is married, while three out of five 
females—of all ages—are married. In other 
words, 49.1 per cent of all males are either 
married men or widowers and 61.2 per cent of 
all females are either married women or widows. 
Only 6.4 per cent of all females aged fifteen 
and over were unmarried. But even this 6.4 
per cent will not remain unmarried long for 
they are bound to get married within a few 
years. In other words, between the ages 35-44, 
only 0.1 per cent of the total population of 
women remain unmarried. The problem of 
spinsters does not exist or at any rate is very 
insignificant in India. 

In 1951 there were 5 widowers to 100 males 
and 12.8 widows to 100 females. But since 
widowers are permitted to and very often do 
marry, they constitute no social problem, unlike 
the widows who are not expected to and invari- 
ably do not marry. (There is no legal barrier 
to widow remarriage, nor is Hinduism opposed 
to second marriage of Hindu women or widows, 
but all Hindu males seem to prefer virgins. )? 
The total number of widows of all ages accord- 
ing to the 1951 census was nearly 25 million. 

Unfortunately, there is no census of housing 
in India in all its details, but we do know that 
there are 64.36 million occupied houses (54.06 
million or 84 per cent in the villages and 10.3 
million or 16 per cent in towns), a house being 
defined as any structure from a thatched hut to 
a large block of apartments with independent en- 
trance. These numbers yield almost exactly 
six persons to a house in towns and eleven 
persons for two houses in villages. Roughly 
one family or a household lives in a house. In 
every 100 rural households there were 491 
persons; in every 100 urban households the 
number was 471. Roughly there are five to six 


2 See S. Radhakrishnan, Religion and Society (London, 
1948), for an excellent description of the scriptural and legal 
complexities of Hindu marriage and divorce. 
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persons per average family. But as this figure 
excludes all those who do not live in houses, like 
those in hospitals, hotels, camps, tents and those 
who live on the pavements, the average number 
per Indian family is nearer seven than six. 

The Hindu Joint Family. The traditional 
Hindu joint family is larger than the conjugal 
or the biological family. The unit is not the 
husband, wife and children, but the larger 
family group. It is at once a corporate, eco- 
nomic, religious and social unit. In a joint 
family when sons grow up to manhood and 
marry, they do not leave the parental household 
and set up their own separate houses, but occupy 
different rooms in the parental, rather ancestral, 
residence, along with their children and chil- 
dren's children. Correspondingly, the women- 
folk also, the mother, the daughters-in-law, un- 
married daughters, grand-daughters, and some- 
times great-granddaughters, live under the same 
roof. The daughters of the family, on getting 
married, of course leave their parental home and 
become.fhembers of the joint families to which 
their husbands belong. And so, naturally, the 
number of those who live together under the 
same roof may be very large and sometimes may 
even run to more than fifty. The household 
servants, many of whom often grow up with the 
family, have their recognized place, and their 
attachment to the master members of the family 
is often deep and cordial. To accommodate all 
these, it need hardly be added that the house 
has to be very large indeed.* 

The father and mother have their places of 
honor in these joint families. (Hence the 
absence of state-supported homes for old people 
in India; it is difficult to say whether there is no 
need for such #6mes today though the number 
of old people is small.) The father, being the 
oldest and most experienced, is nominally the 
head of the family. Under ordinary circum- 
stances it is he who controls, guides and directs 
the whole family, unless he is very old or dis- 
abled, in which case the eldest son or the eldest 


* This limiting spatial factor, division of ancestral prop- 
erty somewhere along the line, and rising rents are contribut- 
ing to the breakup of joint families today. 
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member in the nearest line of male descent— 
maternal or paternal uncle—takes his place. 
The mother always has her say. Though grown- 
up sons live in the family with their wives, the 
respect and consideration shown by all members 
of the family to the old mother is very great. 
And is may be safely asserted that no important 
measure of domestic concern will be approved 
or carried out without the final, if formal, sanc- 
tion of the mother. 

In the family, food and property are held 
in common and jointly owned, and the actual 
share to which each member is entitled if there 
be separation diminishes or increases with each 
birth or death. This arrangement is normally 
not disturbed even if some members of the 
family have to reside far away from the home in 
different parts of the country by virtue of their 
calling. (The prolonged sojourn in a distant 
place outside the joint family has been a factor 
in recent years for the breakup of the joint 
family.) _When at home, all share the food 
prepared in a single common kitchen. In fact, 
in popular parlance, the chief criterion of the 
joint nature of the commensal family arises 
largely from the fact of the common kitchen. 
The saying is “Ek hi chule ka pakka khate hain,” 
or “they eat food cooked in one and the same 
kitchen.” 

The ancestral property and the income arising 
from it, along with the earnings of the indi- 
vidual members, constitute the common family 
fund, out of which the expenses of the whole 
family are met. Often an earning member of 
the joint family who happens to live outside the 
common family out of town or village remits 
a part of his income to the common family pool, 
a system resembling that of the pre-Revolution 
peasant family in Russia. The funds—money, 
land, houses, jewelry and cattle—like other 
family affairs, are looked after by the father or 
the eldest son or some senior male relative. But 
in financial matters, all adult members are 
usually consulted before any major item of 
expenditure is granted. Every earning member 
contributes his share to the family fund. And 
the necessary and legitimate needs of all the 
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family members are generally met. Thus, all 
earning members—mostly male—contribute in 
proportion to their income, and all members— 
men, women, married, widowed and children— 
whether earning or not, enjoy the common fam- 
ily resources. In practice, it sometimes happens 
that an unemployed brother, his wife and chil- 
dren may consume more from the family funds 
than a childless brother whose income may be 
considerable. This arrangement of give and 
take demands a great deal of mutual tolerance, 
affection, accommodation and understanding on 
the part of all the members. This traditional 
system in which all are entitled to be maintained 
from the family funds according to their needs 
is, in practice, a recognized socialist unit, though 
not necessarily secular in spirit. All the adult 
members follow the principle, “Give what you 
can and take what you need.” 

In a word, the joint fumily is simply the 
common ownership of the means of production 
and the common enjoyment of the fruits of 
labor. In practice, the system has through the 
centuries led to both beneficial and harmful 
effects on the Indian social and economic 
structure. 

Betrotha! and Marriage. The most important 
event in eny family is marriage and the place 
of the marsicd householder, particularly for a 
woman, in the Hindu cultural milieu, is an 
exalted one. The Hindu view of marriage is 
that it is a sacramental duty and that every man 
and woman must perforce enter into it, as the 
married state is one of the fourfold stages— 
ashramas—in an individual’s life. Therefore, 
the first desideratum of a good life, according 
to Hindu scriptures, is that all should marry, 
marry young, and stay married. Hence the 
universality of the married state in India. One 
does not take a wife for sexual pleasure, or 
companionship necessarily, but one marries a 
a daughter-in-law to help the family and hand 
down the torch of life to generations yet unborn 
to thus perpetuate the family line. As the 
young man or woman does not marry to suit 
his or her fancy, the choice of the partner does 
not rest with the individual. The parents and 
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interested relatives—in fact, the whole joint 
family—choose the bride without any particular 
consideration of the groom’s tastes or views. 
The bride, on her side, is consulted even less by 
her parents and relatives. 

The Hindu scriptural injunction has been in 
favor of pre-puberty betrothal and marriage. 
In practice, however, while girls today may be 
betrothed before puberty, marriage after puberty 
has become common. The law, as well as en- 
lightened public opinion, has veered in this 
direction, but exceptions are not wanting, as 
pointed out in our analysis of recent census 
statistics. It is difficult to be precise on this 
question, for the exact age of an individual, 
particularly in the village, is still largely a 
matter of guess. It is possible that parents 
arrange the marriage of their daughters at an 
age well past puberty to ease their consciences, 
but give out a lower age for the bride as a matter 
of misplaced pride and esteem in the community. 
Therefore, while early marriage does exist, 
physical consummation and living together is, 
by and large, a post-puberty affair. 


As I have pointed out elsewhere: In Western 
countries, romance (or love as a pre-requisite to mar- 
riage), economic considerations, prolonged educa- 
tion and training and eagerness for personal and social 
advancement contribute to the postponement of mar- 
riage to a comparatively late date. Religion not only 
does not condemn celibacy but has a kind word 
for it. The current social attitudes do not disapprove 
of those who never enter the married state. Many 
therefore do not marry just for the sake of marriage. 
The pressure of these considerations may and some- 
times does result in many remaining bachelors and 
spinsters. 

But in India there is no chance for love to play 
any significant part in marriage. Marriages, by and 
large, are arranged by the parents and the majority 
are herded into the married state in a routine fashion. 
Economic stability of the bridegroom has never been 
an important consideration in contracting a marriage. 
Of course, the parents-in-law are anxious to see that 
the son-in-law is well employed or otherwise settled 
in life, but unemployment is not a positive disquali- 
fication since the resources of the joint family are 
available for the initial support of the newly married 
couple. Besides, there is the dowry that the bride 
brings. Religion does not encourage celibacy for a 
Hindu, if he be a strict one, must have at least one 
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son, But perhaps it is not really the fear of religious 
ostracism that is behind this urge to get married. It is 
the social disapproval of the unmarried state that 
explains the universal prevalence of the married 
state.‘ 


Divorce and Widowbood. As factual data 
on family disorganization are unavailable, it is 
difficult to estimate the nature and extent of 
desertion, separation, divorce, annulment and 
widowhood. However, the problem of family 
disorganization, with the exception of widow- 
hood, is not acute in India. 

As pointed out already, social attitudes are 
opposed to widow remarriage. Since most 
widowers marry and since they cannot, or rather 
do not, marry widows, they have to seek wives 
among girls much their juniors. If a widower 
aged forty or fifty wants to marry, he cannot 
marry a woman aged thirty, for a woman at that 
age is likely to be either married and living with 
her husband, or a widow. So he will have to 
marry a girl be‘ween the ages of fourteen and 
twenty. This unequal combination from the 
point of view of age leads to an increasing num- 
ber of widows, for the relatively old husband 
soon passes away, leaving behind his young wife 
a widow. And she cannot, of course, remarry. 

The paucity of females keeps up the custom 
of early marriage for girls. Early marriages 
customarily involve considerable disparity in age 
between husband and wives. This difference in 
age increases widowhood. Since widows can- 
not remarry, widowhood increases the shortage 
of eligible brides, which accentuates the paucity 
of females. Thus the vicious wheel whirls on. 

For many years, this ban on the remarriage 
of widows has been under attack from within 
the Hindu fold itself ; efforts are also being made 
to improve the social and economic lot of the 
Hindu widow. But success in lifting the social 
ban on widow marriage and easing the position 
of the widow in some castes appears to be elu- 
sive. It must be pointed out that in certain castes 
and communities widows are permitted to and 
often do remarry without attracting any social 

“8. Chandrasekhar, India’s Popalation: Fact and Policy 
(2nd ed., Madras, 1951). 
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ostracism, but this is still considered an unde- 
sirable deviation from the norm. 

As for divorce, today as I write (May 1954), 
the Indian parliament in New Delhi is hotly 
debating the question of whether divorce should 
be legalized for Hindu marriages and if so, 
under what conditions. As pointed out already, 
both religion and society exhort the individual 
to marry and stay married. Both husband and 
wife are enjoined to strict premarital chastity 
and marital fidelity. While the Hindu scrip- 
tures sanction divorce in certain exceptional 
cases, such as infidelity and infertility, the gen- 
eral social attitude is one of opposition. While 
this is the general pattern, exceptions where 
divorce is easily granted and divorcees find 
remarriage not particularly difficult are found 
in certain provincial and caste cultural patterns. 

As a rule, marriages in India are deprived of 
both premarital meeting (in the sense of meet- 
ing, dating and courtship) and postmarital dis- 
solution (such as separation, annulment and 
divorce) in case the marriage is a failure. Both 
these safety valves are denied to the Hindus. By 
and large, they do not know what they are 
getting into, and once in it, good, bad or in- 
different, there is no easy way out. There is no 
special effort of adjustment on the part of the 
husband to make his marriage a success; the 


_ effort is almost one-sided, always on the part of 


the wife. And yet ninety-five per cent of the 
Hindu marriages appear successful and it is 
difficult to assess the factors behind this ap- 
parent stability. It may be that the partners 
endure such difficulties as they encounter as an 
inevitable part of the married state, or they may 
not be aware of anything better. As for the 
average wife, she is conditioned by upbringing 
not to expect anything better and to be ready 
for the worst. After all, in a sense, Hindu 
marriage is a sustained blind date. Secondly, 
the fact that there is no acceptable and socially 
approved way out, compels the partners to recon- 
cile themselves to the situation. Or it may be 
that all. these marriages are really happy and 
successful, based on mutual understanding, af- 
fection and goodwill. 
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But the absence of divorce does not necessarily 
mean that most of the marriages in the com- 
munity are successful, any more than the high 
incidence of divorce, in say, the United States of 
America means that most American marriages 
are failures. (During the depression, for in- 
stance, the divorce rate in the U. S. A. was very 
low. It simply meant that they could not afford 
the luxury of divorce.) Today, divorce in the 
West: means that those husbands and wives 
who are unhappy are able to do something about 
it, and not be resigned to it as in India, because 
of the permissive laws and the relaxation of erst- 
while rigid social attitudes. If the Hindu re- 
ligious, social and cultural mores not only per- 
mitted but approved divorce and if then all the 
married couples continued in their present state, 
one could conclude with some validity that all 
Hindu marriages are happy and successful. In 
the absence of these “ifs” it is difficult to reach 
any verdict. (The difficulty of divorce in Hindu 
society must be distinguished from the facility 
with which a man may divorce his wives and the 
frequency of such divorce in Muslim society in 
India.) 

Modern Trends in the Indian Family. What 
are the present trends which are likely to mould 
the future of the family in India? Marriage is 
ordinarily limited to a member's own caste, 
sub- and even sub-sub caste. With the growth 
of Western contact, modern education and the 
spread of coeducational colleges and universities, 
young people are able to meet, get to know one 
another and fall in love beyond the purview 
cf parental supervision. When young people 
fall in love across caste lines and when such 
inter-caste love becames serious the first major 
obstacle is parental objection. When the couple 
in question are serious and when they have some 
measure of economic security in the sense of 
some private means or a job, they tend to oppose 
the parental and family objections and brave the 
world. But this is not always easy, for in 
India, one’s private life is very much the public 
concern! (Such marriages in India are called 
“love marriages” as opposed to the traditional 
Hindu concept where you “marry and love” and 
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not “love and marry.”) These marriages are 
still so few in number that they elicit public 
comment. 

And yet it is possible that inter-caste and even 
inter-religious marriages might become the pat- 
tern of future Indian society. Two powerful 
aids in this direction are that no one today 
seriously upholds caste in public, for it has come 
to be agreed that the caste system is opposed to 
democratic ideals. Secondly, all great Indian 
leaders and social reformers from Ram Mohan 
Roy down to Gandhi and Nehru have disap- 
proved of the caste system as practiced and have 
not only approved but have set examples of 
inter-caste marriages by letting their children 
marty outside the caste. Once the system of 
permitting an individual to choose his or her 
partner gets under way, the caste system will 
disappear; this process might eventually evolve 
that rare species of Indians, for today there are 
no Indians, in the strict sense, but only Bengalis 
and Andhras, Tamils and Gujiaratis, high and 
low caste Hindus. 

Second, educational facilities for women 
with their accompanying right to employment 
and economic freedom have already led to the 
beginning of a conflict between traditional 
marriage and a socially useful and lucrative 
career (this does not imply that marriage and a 
career for a woman ought always to conflict). 
What is more, even in marriage, Indian women 
are beginning to assert their rights and want to 
decide when and how many children they shall 
have. India is witnessing such rapid changes 
that Indian women are beginning to demand 
contraceptive knowledge.® 

Third, now that India is free, the Govern- 
ment itself is aiding in the evolution of Hindu 
law on marriage, divorce, succession, property 
rights, etc. in consonance with modern thought 
and needs. When the comprehensive Hindu 
Code Reform Bill, which is now on the anvil 
of the Indian Parliament, is passed into law, 
India will have taken a great step towards 
modernizing her domestic law. Hindu law has 


5S. Chandrasekhar, ‘‘Prospects of Planned Parenthood 
in India,"’ Pacific Affairs, XXVI: 318-328, December, 1953. 
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‘been derived from the Vedas and Brahma Sastras. 


Of course, this is only technically correct, for at 
no time in Indian history was any Vedic or 
Sastraic injunction held universally valid in 
India. On the contrary, regional, communal 
and family customs and traditions, as sanctioned 
by various commentators, such as Vijneswara, 
Jeemuthavahana, Neelakanta, Smirti Chadrika 
and others, are held valid today. We have, 
for instance, the Mitakshara, in northern India, 
Dayabhaga in Bengal, Mayukh in Bombay and 
variations of these legal systems in other parts of 
India. All these differ from one another in 
material particulars. Besides, there are several 
local and territorial customs which have been 
raised to the level of law by virtue of their 
antiquity. However, Hindu law has never been 
static. 

When the Mughal rulers decided to leave 
domestic law to the Hindus themselves, more 
regional and traditional customs grew up. With 
the adfent of the British, the judges held that 
custom, to have any validity, must be of ancient 
origin, with the result that the Hindus today 
are governed by domestic customs that were in 
vogue centuries ago. But even the British, who 
observed quasi-neutrality in this matter, passed 
here and there a few laws to ease specific 
difficulties as they arose. Thus they abolished 


Sati; they passed the Freedom of Religion Act - 


by which a Hindu did not lose his rights to his 





‘property on his conversion to another faith. 


They passed the Sarda Act. And other acts 
have enlarged the rights of women. All these 
constitute a significant and necessary interfer- 
ence with and departure from the Vedas and the 
Brahma Sastras. Nevertheless, Hindu law con- 
tinues to be a chaotic and inchoate mass of cus- 
toms and traditions, court decisions and laws. 
The present Hindu Code Bill seeks to provide an 
authoritative declaration of what the Hindu 
law is today. In doing so, many customs affect- 
ing marriage and the family, which are held 
normally valid but which are at variance with 
our social conscience and democratic affirmation 
of human values and which have outlived their 
utility by virtue of our progress, have been 
deleted. The Bill covers a large area including 
women’s property rights, stridbana, marriage 
ptactices, sagotra alliance, divorce, adoption, 
succession, etc. When this Bill becomes an Act 
it will represent a major step in modernizing the 
legal foundation of the basic institutions of 
the family and its rights. Our concepts and 
needs have changed and the Bill is a token of 
this recognition. Usually a country’s laws give 
legal sanction to what has been approved by 
public opinion. Here the law might lend 
support to public opinion by eschewing certain 
anachronisms and thus put marriage and the 
family in India on a more rational and stable 
foundation. 





Increase in World Population 


In co; ign with the publication of a 416 
page book, The Determinants and Consequents 
of Population Trends, the United Nations De- 
partment of Social Affairs stated in May, 1954 
that “the world’s $ population, now about 214 
billion, is increasing through the excess of 
births over deaths at about 30 million annually. 
If present tendencies continue, the rate of 
growth may rise higher in the future, and with- 
in the next thirty years the population may ap- 
proach the 4 billion mark.” — 


In the book it is estimated that the world 
population is now about five times larger than 
it was 300 years ago. It has gone up about a 
billion and a half since 1850. 
to support a growing population can be im- 
proved: “the easing of restrictions on inter- 
national trade and migration; the joining of 
nations in larger economic if not political units; 
the intensification of international cooperation.” 
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The Family in Israel* 


MRS. YONINA TALMON-GARBER 


Department of Sociology, the Eliezer Kaplan School of Economics and Social Science, 
The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Israel 


"THE PURPOSE of this paper is to describe 
and analyze the main characteristics of family 
structure in Israel. Since the inhabitants of 
Israel are predominantly immigrants from all 
over the world, there is a great variety of 
patterns of family organization. The special 
conditions of settlement have entailed some 
redefinition of roles and some change in demo- 
graphic standards in families organized accord- 
ing to patterns brought over from abroad. It 
has, in addition, entailed the establishment of 
new types of family organization in Cooperative 
and Communal villages. 

It should be stressed that there are gaps 
in the available sociological and statistical data 
on each type and analysis cannot be carried very 
far because of the lack of reliable and up-to-date 
information on many points. In addition, the 
bulk of statistical data is organized mainly 
according to administrative categories such as 
place of residence and country of origin and 
very often does not take into account variations 
of family organizations within these categories. 
Only on the Collective Settlements can we 
present a comparatively balanced picture of 
family structure and isolate the different aspects 
of our problem. The main emphasis of this 
paper is, therefore, on family in the Collectives. 

We will distinguish here between two main 
types of relations between the family and the 
social structure. In the ‘familistic” type the 
family is the basic unit of the division of labor 
and a major structural principle. The house- 
hold unit is an extended family. It is largely 


* This article is in part included in a paper presented to 
the World Population Conference held in Rome, August 31, 
1954. 

2 Demographic data: Jewish population in Israel— 
1,450,217; males—738,179, females—712,038; Average age 
—28 for males, 28.4 for females; average age at marriage— 
30.67 for males, 25,66 for females; birth rate—31,6 per 
thousand; divorce rate—3.64; death rate—7.1 for males, 
6.3 for females. Population of Israel—1,629,519.  (Statisti- 
cal Yearbook, 1952.) 
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self-sufficient. To the extent that it is not self- 
sufficient, it establishes relations as a family 
unit with similar family units within a frame- 
work of kinship units of varying range. Pre- 
dominantly “‘familistic’ societies are of the 
communal type. 

The main characteristics of the “non-familis- 
tic” type, on the other hand, are delegation of 
functions to other institutions, discontinuity 
between familial and social roles and atomiza- 
tion of the nuclear family. Predominantly “non- 
familistic” societies are of the associational 
type. 

The main demographic characteristics of the 
“familistic” type are: comparatively low age 
at marriage, high birth rate, short intervals 
between births and high mortality. The main 
demographic characteristics of the “non-famil- 
istic” type are: high age at marriage, low birth 
rate, long intervals between births and low 
mortality. 

These two family types are unequally dis- 
tributed in different sections of the Israeli 
society. We will deal first with the change of 
family patterns initially brought over from 
abroad and then describe the new family type 


evolved in Israel. 


I 


A, The “non-familistic” family predominates 
among immigrants from Europe. It is most 
prevalent in various strata of the bureaucratized 
middle class, among members of the professions 
and among organized and skilled workers. The 
family in these sectors does not function as an 
independent economic, political or cultural unit. 
Different members of the family participate in 
different organizations and associations and 
perform many roles which are independent of 
their familial roles. Authority patterns tend to 
be equalitarian. Husband and wife are basically 
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equal. The authoritarian element in parent- 
children relationships is not strong although 
parents insist on their right to supervise their 
children and try to determine their choice of 
future occupation. Marriage is beyond the 
control of the parents. Economic contributions 
of both families of orientation, or only that of 
the wife, help in the establishment of new 
households but each family unit tends to be 
economically independent of its predecessors. 
The nuclear family is small and partly isolated. 
It should be stressed, however, that it is not 
completely atomized. The basic family lives as 
a rule in a separate household but it has many 
rights and obligations which bind it to other kin. 
The wider kinship category is amorphous and 
ill-defined but there exist within it some eco- 
nomic continuity, financial assistance and 
mutual aid. Families maintain close relations 
through frequent visits. In spite of the dis- 
ruption of kinship ties brought about by im- 
migration, it seems that the processes of isolation 
of the basic family unit are not as intense here 
as in large-scale modern industrial societies. 
This is probably due to smallness of scale and 
to the persistence of strong, wider family ties 
which are characteristic of the typical Jewish 
family.* 

The demographic patterns of the “‘non-fami- 


listic’ family in Israel may best be studied by ~ 


examining the demographic patterns of Euro- 
pean immigrants in higher urban occupations. 
Average age at marriage of European immi- 
grants in higher urban occupations* was, in 
1938-40, 28.2 for males and 24.4 for females.‘ 
Families of European immigrants in higher 
urban occupaffons had 1.59 children per com- 
plete family.* Estimates of the total number of 
children including a later period (average of 
1938-40, 1944-45, 1949) of European immi- 
grants in the higher urban occupations are 1.91 
children per family.* 


*P, Young, ‘The Reorganization of the Jewish Family 
Life in America,’’ Social Forces, 7: 1928, 

® Calculated according to mother’s country of origin and 
father’s occupation. 
*R. Bachi, ‘‘La Population Juive de l’Etat d’Israel,”’ 
Population, 1952, No. 3. 
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The “‘non-familistic” family is most prevalent 
in European urban sectors, although it is by 
no means confined to them. Due to frequent 
changes of occupation typical of any immigrant 
community and due to the Zionist policy of 
“return to the land” and to manual labor, a 
considerable number of immigrants changed 
their occupations when immigrating to Israel. 
Many families now living in villages or em- 
ployed in lower urban occupations were formerly 
middle class town dwellers. The breakdown 
of the statistical data according to urban-rural 
place of residence and present occupation is, 
therefore, not as significant as in other countries. 
Estimates of mean age at marriage until 19404 
suggest that farm wives married at about the 
same age or even later than women in urban 
areas. Farmers had about the same fertility 
as those in higher urban occupations, except the 
small group of Oriental farmers who married 
at a considerably lower age and had a higher 
fertility. Wives of men in higher urban oc- 
cupations married later and had fewer children 
than wives in lower urban occupations. But, 
with the exception of Orientals, differences 
were very slight. Data for 1949 suggest how- 
ever that the balance has changed since then. 
The age of marriage is now lower in rural areas 
than in urban areas and fertility of farmers is 
higher than that of town dwellers, in all origin 
groups. Differences of age at marriage and of 
fertility among European immigrants in all oc- 
cupations remain small, and they seem to main- 
tain their “non-familistic” characteristics. One 
cannot say as yet whether recent changes in 
demographic habits of farmers indicate a perma- 
nent trend towards normalization. 

B. The traditional family in some Oriental 
groups comes nearest to the “‘familistic’’ type.* 
There is very little specialization in these groups 
and they tend to follow their traditional occupa- 

SR. Bachi, Marriage and Fertility in various sections of 
the Jewish Population in Palestine, Jerusalem, 1944 (Hebrew), 
and K. R. Gabriel, “The Fertility of the Jews in Palestine,”’ 
Population Studies, Vol. 4, No. 3. 

®S. N.° Bisenstadt, “The Oriental Jews in Palestine,” 
Jewish Social Studies, X11: No. 3, 1950, and The Absorption 


of Immigrants in Israel, Jerusalem, 1951 (in an enlarged 
version in Haman Relations, Vol. V: Nos. 3, 4, 1952.) 
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tions, mostly simple crafts and small-scale petty 
trade. In Israel, many of them had to shift to 
unskilled labor and agriculture, The patrilineal, 
patriarchal and sometimes even polygonous 
household unit is comprised of three or four 
generations. Parents control their children and 
determine theix choice of spouses. The ex- 
change in connection with marriage prevalent 
in these groups is the payment of brideprice. 
There is no unilineal, clearly defined kinship 
unit although extensive and stable relations 
exist between kin, The community is in fact 
an aggregate of families and within it families 
of kinsmen tend to cluster and to form united 
power groups. 

Although most of the Oriental communities 
are familistic it should be stressed that they are 
not undifferentiated in their family type. Fami- 
lies from Turkey, from Iraq, and from the 
urban sectors of North Africa are appreciably 
less familistic. Differentiation according to 
occupation is considerable too. 

Demographic standards of the Oriental 
families are: Estimates of median ages at 
marriage of Jews from Yemen; males—23.97 
in 1939 and 24.66 in 1940-1948; females— 
19.38 in 1939 and 17.19 in 1940-1944, The 
estimates of average total fertility according to 
data obtained in 1938-1940, 1944-1945 for 
families from Iran was 7.5 children per family 
and for families from Yemen 7 children per 
family as compared with 1.7 per family from 
Germany and 1.5 per family from Austria. 
Estimates of total fertility for Oriental families 
in different occupations are given in Table I. 


Taste 1. Tora Fertmty or Orrentat Famtiuies! 








1938-40 1938-40 1944-45 











1949 

Higher urban occupations 2.64 3.08 
ye abmng occupations 5. 33 5.18 
ture 5: 5-73 

Total 5. 4.86 





The “familistic’ patterns have persisted in 
Israel but are undergoing a process of change. 
The traditional unspecialized economy on which 


the more specialized and more varied economy 
of Israel. The impact of the new system 
results either in a shift to unskilled manual 
labor or in frequent fluctuations and instability. 
Demographic factors precipitate the partial 
breakdown of the traditional organization. De- 
crease of mortality due to the acceptance of new 
hygienic facilities combined with stability of 
high birth rate causes a considerable increase in 
the size of families. The family cannot cope with 
so many children. The limited traditional sys- 
tem cannot supply all of them with occupational 
roles. Many adolescents grow up unprepared 
for any occupation. They are able to perform 
only the most unskilled work with remuneration 
entirely inadequate to meet the aspirations en- 
gendered through contacts with the new system. 
Incompatibility of values of different members 
of the family and incongruence of levels of as- 
piration with available institutional means un- 
dermine family solidarity in the extended and 
nuclear family units. Constant tension and high 
incidence of delinquency indicate the disruption 
of family ties. 

The process of neutralization of the ‘‘fami- 
listic’” characteristics of the Oriental family en- 
tails considerable malintegration in many cases. 
In some ethnic groups the process is smoother 
and more gradual. It does not eliminate the ex- 
tended family ties nor the cohesive communal 
organization. The maintenance of the com- 
munal organization and the continuation of ef- 
fective communication with elites prevent the 
isolation of the family. The gradual transfer of 
allegiance to non-traditional elites creates chan- 
nels of communication with the new social 
structure and prevents disorganization. In many 
cases, families transfer their positive attitudes 
towards traditional learning and authority to 
secular roles and achieve thereby a compara- 
tively continuous and successful adaptation. 
Adaptability to the new setting was found to be 
highly correlated with family solidarity. 

Members of the nuclear family have different 
roles in the process of adaptation. Research in 
the absorption of immigrants in Israel seems to 


this type of family is based is incompatible with indicate that women and adolescents have a 
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higher predisposition to change but there are 
some significant variations. In those North- 
African families who had contacts with the 
French European way of life, men had more 
economic and cultural relations with the outside 
world and were allowed more freedom than 
women. Husbands in these families are thus 
more “‘modern” than their wives. The examina- 
tion of the Yemenite family reveals a different 
constellation. In the orthodox and isolated 
Jewish communities in Yemen, men are more 
imbued with the traditional values and con- 
sequently find it more difficult to adjust them- 
selves to their new surroundings. Wives are 
very often agents of change because they are less 
involved in the traditional way of life and be- 
cause the status of their families is not impaired 
by their accepting manual labor. 

Other important agents of change are some- 
times an older brother or an older sister. There 
exists very often a considerable age discrepancy 
betwgen parents and children. In many cases 
both parents are unable to direct their children 
to new goals. The resulting gap is sometimes 
bridged by older children who take the position 
of parent substitutes. If they have adapted 
themselves successfully they are able to help the 


_ younger children to adjust. 


The two family systems described above exist 


side by side. The increase in the number of - 


Jews from Asia and Africa has changed the bal- 
ance between the “familistic” and “non-familis- 
tic’ sectors. Immigrants of European origin 
comprised, in 1948, 85 per cent of all foreign 
born. Their number decreased in 1951 to 63 
per cent. On the other hand, the percentage of 
Asiatics and pafsicans which fell to 15 per cent 
in 1948 jumped to 37 per cent in 1951.’ The 
strong tendency to marry within the same com- 
munity and within the same ethnic group pre- 
vents a rapid neutralization of contrasting pat- 
terns. The fact that intermarriage is greater 
among immigrant groups residing in the country 
for a longer time indicates that the tendency 
to homogamy may decrease in time. 

'R. Bachi, ‘The Outlines of the Demography of Israel,” 
Israel Economist Annual, 1952. 
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There are no signs of far-reaching changes 
but there are some important modifications. 
Marriage customs of European Jews living in 
Israel are on the whole more favorable to re- 
production than customs prevailing among 
Jewish communities in Europe. The demo- 
graphic patterns of Orientals in higher urban 
occupations tend to approximate that of Euro- 
peans. There is a decrease of age at marriage 
and increase of fertility in farmers. Mortality 
is decreasing at all age levels in spite of the high 
mortality characteristic of the Oriental immi- 
grants. The demographic standards of the 
locally born population are found somewhere 
in between those of European and Orientals. 
We do not have a breakdown of the data on the 
native born according to the different ancestral 
origins and according to the former social status 
of their families of orientation. Consequently, 
long-term trends cannot be indicated. 


II 


Thus far we have dealt with the processes of 
change of family patterns brought over from 
abroad. We will deal now with family types 
evolved in Cooperative and Communal Settle- 
ments in Israel. The Cooperative Settlements 
are based on a predominantly “familistic” di- 
vision of labor, while the Communal Settlements 
are the most clear-cut example of a “non- 
familistic” family structure. In the Cooperative 
Settlements, the “familistic” division of labor 
is combined with mechanized and intensive 
farming and with specialized, ‘‘non-familistic” 
management of cooperative institutions. In 
the communal settlements, on the other hand, 
we find a “non-familistic” organization of ag- 
ricultural production within 2 cohesive com- 
munal framework. These are unusual combina- 
tions from a typological point of view and are, 
therefore, of special interest. 

The disposition to establish new types of 
family organization prevailed mainly among 
immigrants to whom immigration entailed a 
conscious and voluntary break with the former 
social structure. Many of the founders of the 
Cooperative and Communal Settlements were 
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members of youth movement groups and arrived 
in the country as young, unattached individuals. 
To many of them the cohesion of the new pri- 
mary group and the identification with its values 
replaced the family they had left behind—hence 
a strong communal organization and a redefini- 
tion of the position of the family within the 
community. 

A. The Cooperative Communities (Moshav )® 
are based on a semi-independent family working 
its family farm. The principles underlying the 
cooperation of those family units are public 
ownership of land and machinery, basic equality, 
ban on hired labor, mutual aid, and cooperative 
buying and selling. The Cooperative institu- 
tions are managed by committees of farmers and 
by experts who execute the decisions of these 
committees. Wife and husband cooperate in 
the running of the farm. Children start to do 
some work at an early age and soon contribute 
considerably to the maintenance of the farm. 
Basic training of children performed within the 
family, as well as more specialized training for 
mechanized, intensive and cooperative farming 
which requires long schooling are oriented 
mainly towards the continuation of the family 
farms. 

The average age at marriage in the cooperative 
villages in 1938-40, 1944-45 and 1949 was 
26.9 for males and 22.9 for females, as com- 
pared with 26.5-23.5 in communal villages and 
the general average of 30.7-25.4. The fertility 
of the communal villages is now considerably 
higher than the fertility of the towns and the 
Collectives. Divorce rate is 2.16. On the 
whole a tendency towards a more “familistic” 
standard may be observed. 

The main problems of the Cooperative Settle- 
ments from a dynamic point of view are the re- 
lations between families of orientation and 

® There are more than 200 Cooperative Villages in Israel. 
Population of the Moshavim was 65,000 in 1951. The analy- 
sis presented here appertains mainly to cooperative villages 
founded before the establishment of the State of Israel. The 
cooperative villages of Orientals and Europeans who immi- 
grated to Israel after 1948 have special problems which can- 
not be dealt with here. See S. N. Eisenstadt, Age Groups 
and Social Stracture, Jerusalem, 1950, and Y, Talmon- 


Garber, ‘Social Differentiation in Cooperative Communities,”’ 
British Journal of Sociology, Il: No. 4, 1952. 
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families of procreation on the one hand and the 
relations between the individual families and the 
cooperative institutions on the other. The land 
available does not as a rule suffice for all chil- 
dren to be settled on the family farm. The com- 
munity is in addition faced with the problem of 
redistribution of land so that the farms remain 
equal in size. Usually at least one of the mar- 
ried children stays with his parents and shares 
with them the responsibility of running the farm. 
The sharing of one household and one farm 
proves to be a constant source of tension. The 
cooperative village tends to solve this problem 
by setting up two separate households and 
establishing a clear-cut division of tasks and 
spheres of activity on the farm. In many cases 
the second generation family assumes exclusive 
responsibility for the farm while the parents 
work in cooperative institutions or volunteer for 
positions of instructors in new immigrant vil- 
lages. In spite of the basically “‘familistic” divi- 
sion of labor, there is little tendency towards the 
formation of extended patriarchal household 
units. Consolidation and routinization have en- 
tailed loosening of communal ties. The indi- 
vidual families tend to claim more independence 
in most of the Cooperative Settlements. 

B. The basic features of the Collective Settle- 
ments (Kibbutz)® are common ownership of 
all property, except for a few personal belong- 
ings, communal organization of production, con- 
sumption and the care of children. The Com- 
munity is run as one economic unit and as one 
household. The family has ceased to be an 
autonomous group from the point of view of 
the division of labor. 

Husband and wife have independent jobs. 
Roles are allotted to individual members by a 
central committee elected yearly by the general 
assembly. Main meals are taken in the com- 
munal dining hall and are served from a com- 
mon kitchen. Members’ needs are provided 
for by communal institutions. Families look 
after their own rooms but have few other house- 
hold responsibilities. 


® There are 227 Collective Settlements in Israel. Popula- 
tion in the Collective Settlements was 69,089 in 1952. 
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In most of the Collectives, children live apart 
from their parents and are attended mainly by 
members assigned to this task. From their birth 
on they sleep, eat and study in special houses. 
Each age group leads its own life and has its 
autonomous arrangements. Almost every ac- 
tivity in the age group is supervised by an 
elected committee and many issues are settled by 
open discussion between the youngsters and the 
adults in charge of them. Committees work 
under the guidance of adults but children are 
given some experience in self-government and 
get some preparation for active participation in 
adult institutions. Living conditions and the 
number of members assigned to look after the 
children depend on the economic situation of 
the settlement. But in all communities the 
standard of living of the children is noticeably 
higher than that of their parents. Children 
lead a sheltered life and are not allowed to suffer 
any want. They start to do some work early, 
but only gt the age of eighteen to twenty years 
do they enter the adult division of labor and 
work full-time. 

The age groups lead their own social and 
cultural life. On festive occasions they do not 
participate in the general celebration but arrange 
special festivities in which parents participate 
as passive observers. The only important ex- 
ception is the culminating feast of the year 
(Passover) when parents and children partici- 
pate alike. It is mainly through the age group 
that children come into definite and structured 
relations with the adult world. 

Children meet their parents and their siblings 
every day in off hours. They spend the after- 
noons and early evenings with them. Parents 
put their young children to sleep. On Saturdays 
and on holidays children are with their parents 
most of the time except for short intervals when 
they take their separate meals. There are thus 
frequent and intensive relations between parents 
and children, but the main socializing agencies 
are the peer age groups and specialized nurses, 
instructors and teachers. The age group is a 
solidary unit and it substitutes the sibling unit. 
It duplicates the structural lines of the com- 
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munity and inculcates communal norms. Basi- 
cally the children belong to the community as a 
whole. 

The family has delegated most of its functions 
to the community. The main emphasis lies 
therefore on affective ties and personal relation- 
ships within it. The family is the only sphere 
in which both children and parents are free 
from routine tasks. It is mainly within the 
family that the individual members have inti- 
mate relations unpatterned by their position in 
the community. In so far as the nuclear family 
has ceased to be the prime socializing agency 
it avoids the inevitable ambivalence towards the 
agents of socialization. Parents do not have to 
combine the contrasting tasks of providing the 
child’s needs for security and unconditional love 
on the one hand with thwarting their wishes on 
the other hand. They can afford to be permis- 
sive and the authoritarian element in child- 
parent relationships is thus minimized. The 
emotional attachment to parents is intensive for 
yet another reason. The child’s position outside 
the family is ascribed only to a small extent. He 
has to compete for a position in his age group 
and he has to compete with his age peers for 
the approval of the adults in charge of them. 
All the children in the same age group have the 
same claim to attention. It is only in their family 
that they get special individualized treatment. 

As mentioned before, the Collectives were 
established by solidary primary groups of young 
and single individuals, The formation of 
families within the community has inevitably 
weakened the primary group characteristics of 
the community and the families tend to become 
a competing focus of intensive primary group 
relations. Diversification of social and economic 
structure and routinization entailed some re- 
definition of the relations of the family and the 
community. There is a growing tendency to 
allow the family a little more independence and 
privacy. In some Collectives they have even 
tried to change certain aspects of the care of 
children. Children in those Collectives spend 
the whole day with their age group, but come 
home to sleep in their parents’ flats. In spite of 
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a slight shift in the position of the family the 
Collective Settlements still represent an extreme 
“non-familistic’” division of labor. 

The main trend of change of demographic 
standards in the Collectives is a considerable 
decrease in the age at marriage and a small in- 
crease of fertility. Average age at marriage in 
1949 was 26.5 for males and 23.5 for females, 
as compared with 30.7-25.1 for the whole 
country. The birth rate was 30.1 per thousand 
as compared with 29.3 in towns and 31.9 in 
the whole country. Divorce rate was 3.54. 
Establishment of a family in the Collectives 
does not entail the setting up of a separate 
household, consequently members can marry as 
early as they choose. In spite of the fact that 
the birth of children does not have a direct or 
immediate effect on the standard of living of 
the family and does not entail much additional 
work for the parents fertility remains compara- 


tively low. The economic factor is not elimi- 
nated and the size of family is planned more or 
less consciously with due consideration of the 
economic position of the community. The 
structural position of the family and effective 
informal controls in a cohesive community en- 
tail a rapid standardization of different demo- 
graphic norms. Fertility of families of Pales- 
tinian and Asiatic extraction tends to approxi- 
mate that of families of European extraction. 
Life in the Collectives tends to level down the 
size of the family of more fertile groups to the 
level of “non-familistic” standards. 

In our survey of the main types of family 
structure in Israel, we could only indicate general 
trends and the bare outline of each type. Lim- 
itation of the size of this paper and gaps in the 
available data do not permit a more adequate 
analysis. 





Early Sex Differences in Behavior 


Women show their femininity from the mo- 
ment of birth, a Dutch psychologist, Dr. 
Frederic Buytendijk of Utrecht, told the Four- 
teenth International Congress of Psychology 
meeting in Montreal. 

Even as young children, the movements of 
boys and girls show striking sex differences. 
You can tell a boy by his brusque, abrupt, ener- 
getic, expansive, even aggressive movements. 
The movements of a girl are more pliant, more 
fluent, more harmonious, more wavelike, ac- 
cording to Dr. Buytendijk. 
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From birth the little boy sees objects as 
obstacles challenging him to resist and master 
them. The little girl, in contrast, sees the world 
and her mother as something to adapt herself to. 
Girls learn to dress themselves much more efhi- 
ciently and earlier than boys, due to a finer 
motor coordination and especially a more flexi- 
ble rotation at the wrist. The original sex dif- 
ferences ate especially obvious in the contrast 
between “work” and “care,” he said. (Re- 
ported in Science News Letter, June 3, 1954.) 
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The Family in Italy* 


CORRADO GINI anp ELIO CARANTI 
University of Rome, Rome, Italy 


THE FUNDAMENTAL characteristic of the 
Italian family is its stability, deriving from the 
lack of the institution of divorce. To this ele- 
ment of stability was added, especially in the 
past, the genuine difference of the position of 
the man and woman in marriage and in social 
life. A second characteristic element of the 
Italian family is the real difference between 
north and south Italy. However, because of an 
accelerated process of equalization, aspects con- 
sidered typical a short time ago are now purely 
of ethnographic interest. 

The pattern of matrimonial choice is now 
changing as it is in other countries. The fre- 
quency of marriages arranged by parents or 
other relatives has gradually diminished, while 
there has been an increase in marriages opposed 
because of social disparity, antipathy between the 
families or insufficient faith in the quality of the 
future spouse. 

The influence of parents on matrimonial 
choice is now very limited in the north, espe- 
cially with the raising of age at marriage and 
early economic independence. This second rea- 
son gives authority to parents in rural areas, 
since loss of a wage earner can cause major 
economic difficulties. It is still strong in the 
south, even in the cities, through the families’ 
rigid control over daughters even after they 
come of age. Also relatively few women work 
because of the general economic situation and 
the fear that this could affect their morality 
adversely. cilhies 

Differences in matrimonial choice are re- 
flected in courtship and engagement. In north 
central Italy young people of both sexes, urban 
and rural, generally have many possibilities of 
meeting each other, becoming acquainted, and 
falling in love. In the country, where there are 
scattered homes, harvest and winter festivals 


® This article was writen in Italian and the translation was 
made in the editorial office. Pressure of time did not permit 
obtaining the author’s approval of the translation, 
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furnish opportunities of meeting and choosing 
within a wider circle than the immediate neigh- 
borhood. 

In the south, parental control over the daugh- 
ters limits such possibilities and encourages the 
concealment of relations initiated without the 
approval of the parents. When such relations 
become public, parents and brothers sometimes 
exert great pressure to force the man to assume 
matrimonial obligations. This is because of the 
difficulty of finding another fiance for girls who 
have had amorous relations or who have been 
engaged, a difficulty which becomes a practical 
impossibility when it is known that they have 
had sexual relations. In case of seduction, the 
parents and brothers force the culprit to marry, 
to protect the woman’s honor. Elopement neces- 
sitates parental consent. 

The man has ambivalent attitudes about re- 
lations between the sexes. He desires to see the 
woman docile to his wishes; at the same time, 
the facility of conquest can arouse suspicion of 
lack of morals and remove the idea of marriage. 
The relations between man and woman before 
and during engagement are characterized by 
parryings deriving from this contrast, though in 
the north virginity as a condition of the woman’s 
marriage has somewhat declined. Real evidence 
is unavailable, but it seems certain that both in 
the city and country there are intimate relations 
between lovers and betrothed. However, il- 
legitimate births seem to have diminished not- 
ably between the two wars, dropping to less than 
3.5 per cent of total births. Ante-nuptial con- 
ceptions represented about 10 to 15 per cent of 
marriages between 1931 and 1950.2 

Engagement is generally marked by free access 
of the man to the woman’s home, when this was 


3 The figures reported are, except where otherwise indi- 
cated, from the publications of the Central Institute of Sta- 
tistics; the data from the 1951 Census are not yet available. 
References to investigations are to those executed by the In- 
stituto Doxa of Milan. 
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In-laws may be coming back into styie! So says Mrs. Evelyn 
Millis Duvall (and she tells why) in this unique, original study 
of in-law relationships. 

On the basis of several years’ research involving thousands of 
individual and group interviews and content analysis of re- 
— in a nation-wide radio contest on mothers-in-law Mrs. 

uvall reports on what makes in-laws difficult, what people most 
like and dislike about their in-laws, what there is besides com- 
mon sense to help folks get along with their in-laws. She offers 
facts and findings rather than guesses and generalities. 

As perhaps the first extensive investigation of relationships 
by marriage, IN-LAWS: PRO & CON pers up a new field for 
research. More than that, it puts the available facts in your hands 
for use in teaching and marriage counseling. It is the first fact- 
based study that tells how to get along with in-laws (mothers- 
in-law ry ow by and how to be a good in-law. 

Crowded with case examples, illustrated charts, and quotes 
from thousands of in-laws, the book shows who is the worst 
in-law and why. It tells how in-laws affect courting couples 
and mixed marriages, what in-laws do that makes trouble, ways 
in which in-law relationships can work out happily. 

For teachers, for family life students, for marriage counselors, 
and for anyone with in-laws, Dr, Duvall offers a provocative and 
entirely fresh approach to an almost untapped field of study 
in family relations. $3.95 
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(in collaboration with REUBEN HILL) 


Covers everything from the first date to the last 
baby. “The first edition of this volume was the best 
of its type and marked a new achievement in what 
may be called sex hygiene in its most inclusive 
sense. The present edition is even better.”— 
Reginald M. Atwater, M.D., American Journal of 
Public Health. $3.75 


FOR TEEN-AGERS 


The fully illustrated modern teen-agers’ guide to 
the facts of love, sex and marriage. “Refreshingly 
frank and explanatory. May be recommended by 
physicians for adolescent reading. Many parents, 
including physician parents, would do well to read 
it themselves.”—Journal of the American Medical 
Association. $3.00 
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A minister looks at the 
Kinsey studies, and evalu- 
ates them in terms of his 


two dependable, newly revised 


INTO MANHOOD 


Says the Journal of Social Hygiene: “This excellent little 
book is easy to read, brief and to the point. Its theme is in 
growth and development.” Deals with the problems a boy ( 

of 10 up will meet. Explains sexual development and ac- w 
companying emotional problems in an intelligent, unsensa- at 
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sex code. Says Wilton tional way. Replaces Growing Into Manhood. $2.00 cc 
Krogman in the Chicago 
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without ‘preaching’ or HOW TO KEEP ROMANCE 


overly ‘moralizing.’ 

recommend it highly.” 
“Two chapters in this book, ‘Existing At- 
titudes Toward Sex’ and ‘Criticism of 
Existing Attitudes’ are so outstandingly 
excellent they deserve special comment 
and commendation.”—American Catholic 
Psychological Association Newsletter. $3.00 


SEX AND RELIGION 
-" TODAY 


SIMON DONIGER, editor 


Ten experts trace the evolution of religious 
attitudes and approaches to sex behavior, 
education, counseling. “Invaluable for 
teachers and counselors,” says Leland 
Foster Wood in Journal of Social Hygiene. 
“A contribution toward the healthy under- 
standing of sex,” says The Annals. 

“Some of the essays will surprise those 
who think pastors are stuffy.”—Max 
Lerner, The New York Post. $3.00 


THE HUMAN 
VENTURE 
In Sex, Love and Marriage 


For young couples about to be married 
Ellzey has written a warm, witty and 
couple can get and keep real romance 
Mr. Ellzey flings away the rose-tinted 
offers a realistic, light-of-day look at m 
moonlight school of thought (calling it 
between this illusion and real romance 
In addition, HOW TO KEEP RO. 
various threats to romance in marriage, 
are these threats? Immaturity is one, < 
with it, in himself or others. Another t 
Elizey puts the eternal triangle in a new light and coun: 
HOW TO KEEP ROMANCE IN YOUR MARRIAG! 
pointing out the dangers to marriage and steering cour 
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For marriage counselors, teachers, students and for the 











‘ BEFORE YOU MARRY 


SYLVANUS M. DUVALL 
Says Marriage and Family Living: “Here is a good tool for 
teaching and counseling. . . . It is organized around 101 
questions which ‘most frequently haunt couples before 
they marry’ . . . facts and philosophy are joined in marital 
bliss, with due consideration for sociological and psycho- 
logical factors.” $2.50 


THIS MAN and THISWOMAN i 


FREDERICK W. BRINK 


PETER A. BERTOCCI 


A philosophical approach to the qualita- 
tive facts of sex in life. “It is within this 
frame of reference,” reports Ethel Nash, 
“that the author discusses petting, the 
place of sexual intercourse in human ex- 

ience, and the roots of creative mar- 
riage.” (A Haddam House book) $2.50 


————-— ASSOCIATION PRESS helps you stre 


“Written from the Christian viewpoint,” says Marriage 
and Family Living, adding that “it tackles courageously 
the delicate and difficult problems that face married 
people . . . the chapter on mixed marriages offers straight 
thinking.” Psychiatric Quarterly says “this is an excellent 
book to recommend to any person with a conventional 
religious background who would not readily accept 
psychiatric advice.” $1.50 





revised books by Roy Dickerson 


SO YOUTH MAY KNOW 


Though new material has been added, and many sections 
rewritten, it’s still the SO YOUTH MAY KNOW that has 

won the acceptance of religious, medical and youth groups 
boy { across the country. Scouting’s comment is typical: “The leader 
ac» ~=Gwwho has this book can feel some confidence when asked for 
vempeatl | advice about sex . . . most useful when loaned for cover-to- 
2.00 cover reading.” Cloth $2.50 
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writes for young and old couples 


ANCE IN YOUR MARRIAGE 


9e married and those past the silver wedding day, W. Clark 
witty and understanding guidebook that shows how any 
1 romance in marriage. 

rose-tinted glasses of Hollywood-style romance and instead 
look at marriage. He takes a slap at the magnolias-in-the- 
(calling it romantic illusion), and points out the differences 
il romance. 

<EEP ROMANCE IN YOUR MARRIAGE analyzes the 
‘marriage, and points out how these can be overcome. What 
y is one, and Mr. Ellzey shows how one can spot it, cope 
Another threat is the “other man” or “other woman.” Mr. 
and counsels that it need not wreck romance. 

[ARRIAGE does away with the fancy and looks at the facts, 
ering couples of all ages past them toward a richer, more 


and for their use with anyone who’s married. $2.95 








UNDERSTANDING BOYS 


CLARENCE G. MOSER 


Help parents better understand their 
sons with this developmental ap- 
proach to boys’ emotional, physical, 
mental and social growth needs. “A 
thoroughly knowledgeable, warm and 
friendly discussion of the male child 
from infancy to adulthood,” says 
Parents Magazine. $2.50 


THE FAMILY SCRAPBOOK 


ERNEST G. OSBORNE 
Here’s a giant, 476-page reference book that tackles a 
different family living problem on every page. Says Paul 
Popenoe in Family Life: It’s not often an authority of 
such first rank offers his observations to the public in such 
readable form.” $3.95 
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1 strengthen marriage and family living 











DEMOCRACY 
IN THE 
HOME 


CHRISTINE BEASLEY 


No dreamy impossible-to-live stuff in 
this book! It throbs with reality. It’s 
chock-full of real life family situations 
that ring true in thousands of homes. 
This is a book that shows marriage 
counselors, teachers and families alike 
how to instill sound, proven demo- 
cratic processes into everyday family 
life. 

It’s a study that’s both practical and 
scientific. Practical because in every- 
day language it treats garden variety 
problems like shared work in the 
home, allowances, discipline—and po- 
tential crisis problems like husband- 
wife problems over in-laws, money, 
religion, and the like. It’s practical 
because it gives you hundreds of ex- 
amples of actual democracy-in-the- 
home experiences of families who've 
tried it and made it work. And it’s 
practical because it recognizes the rea- 
listic limits of home style democracy. 
DEMOCRACY IN THE HOME is 
scientific because it brings concepts 
based on latest social scientific find- 
ings, scientific because it does not 
offer pat solutions, does not provide 
panaceas to be applied automatically 
to every crisis. Rather it gives ideas, 
shows how they’ve been used success- 
fully before, and lets every family, 
every counselor, every teacher take it 
from there. $3.50 
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which do you want? 


This is your handy check list of the titles 
described. Mark those you want, clip this 
list, and mail with your name and address 
to Association Press or your favorite book- 


store. 


Send me 

_____ copies of IN-LAWS: PRO & CON @ $3.95 

____. copies of WHEN YOU MARRY @ $3.75 

_____ copies of FACTS OF LIFE AND LOVE 
@ $3.00 

____ copies of SEX ETHICS AND THE KIN- 
SEY REPORTS @ $3.00 

_____ copies of SEX AND RELIGION TODAY @ 

3.00 
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____ copies of THE HUMAN VENTURE IN a 
SEX, LOVE AND MARRIAGE @ §2.50 : 
____ copies of INTO MANHOOD @ $2.00 ' 
____ copies of HOW TO KEEP ROMANCE IN ~ 
YOUR MARRIAGE @ §$2.95 H 
___. copies of BEFORE YOU MARRY @ §2.50 ; 
___. copies of THIS MAN ard THIS WOMAN i 
@ $1.50 ! 
_____ copies of SO YOUTH MAY KNOW @ i 
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@ $3.95 

_____ copies of DEMOCRACY IN THE HOME 
@ $3.50 

ae me no of INFORMAL ADULT EDUCA- 
TION @ $4.00 

____ copies of HOW TO BE 
LEADER @ $1.00 

___ copies of PRACTICE OF MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING @ $4.50 

_____. copies of A HANDBOOK FOR HUSBANDS 
AND WIVES @ 50¢—12 for $5.00 

ies of PETTING, WISE OR OTHER- 

SE? @ 25¢—12 for $2.50 


A MODERN 


ones Oe 





= of GETTING READY TO FALL IN 
VE 


ies of THINGS THAT COUNT IN 
URTSHIP 
copies of WHEN A COUPLE ARE EN- 
GAGED. 
. * eabaaid STARTED IN MAR- 
15¢ each—12 for $1.50, 100 for $10.50 
same or assorted titles 





Association Press 


291 Broadway New York City 7 


All Association Press books are available on ap- 
proval . .. they will be sent and billed with 


we et ig may return them within 
week of at no cost. Free desk copy provided 
with ten or more copies ordered directly or 
your 
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INFORMAL ADULT 


EDUCATION 


MALCOLM KNOWLES. Writing in Social Work 
Journal, Henry Busch calls this complete step-by- 
step guide to setting up and operating effective pro- 
grams “practical, non-technical, detailed, realistic.” 
Catholic Charities Review comments: “This book 
presents a wide range of practical and adaptable 
suggestions.” $4.00 


HOW TO BE 
A MODERN LEADER 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK writes directly to the 
thousands of men and women in leadership roles 
in education and social service. He offers a basic 
analysis of how one leads and describes the processes 
involved in working with people and eliciting from 
them and from oneself the reciprocal circular rela- 
tionship identified as leadership. 

A Leadership Library volume. $1.00 





THE PRACTICE 
of MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING 


EMILY H. MUDD 





Says the Journal of Social Hygiene: “When 
someone in a field of service records the results 
of years of successful experience, as Dr. Mudd 
has in this book, it is always a real contribu- 
tion. Actual case histories and material on the 
process of counseling are outstanding features 
of this study. For college classrooms, beginning 
counselors.” $4.50 











pamphlet guides for counseling, teaching use 

A HANDBOOK FOR HUSBANDS AND WIVES by 

Theodore Z. Arden. A and 

bi sane factual sex guide. Discusses 
50¢—12 for $5.00 
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In readable style, ers of a 
Tailored for young edults. " Sqni2 bor da56 


4 pocket guides by Roy Dickerson 
@ GETTING READY TO FALL IN LOVE 
@ THINGS THAT COUNT IN COURTSHIP 
@ WHEN A COUPLE ARE ENGAGED 
@ GETTING STARTED IN MARRIAGE 


from meeting to marriage, these four palm-sized pamphlets 
provide calm, conservative counseling for 

15¢ each—12 for $1,50, 100 for $10.50, 

same or assorted titles 
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not already practiced. There is seldom celebra- 
tion of official engagement with a particular 
ceremony, but the gift of engagement rings 
persists. The engaged enjoy in the north a 
notable liberty, while in the south they rarely 
go together in public alone, and are held under 
control even at home. The duration of engage- 
ment has probably lengthened in the postwar 
period because of earlier dating without a de- 
crease in the age at marriage. 

The promise of marriage through a public 
act or private writing or the publication of banns 
gives only the right to recover costs incurred or 
obligations contracted because of that promise, 
in case it is not fulfilled. The return of gifts 
exchanged between the two parties can be re- 
quested. 

Marriage. The legal minimum age for mar- 
riage is 16 for men and 14 for women. These 
limits, respectively 18 and 15 until 1929, are 
reduced to 14 and 12 when there are serious 
reasons and a special dispensation has been ob- 
tained. Except for special authorization, the 
marriage of a minor requires the consent of the 
parent who exercises the patria potestas, or of 
the guardian. 

The prohibition of marriage between tela- 
tives is absolute only for ascendants and de- 
scendants in a direct line, legitimate or illegiti- 
mate, and brothers- and sisters-german, consan- 
guine or uterine. In case of less strict relation- 
ship, by affinity, adoption, or affiliation, there 
may be a special dispensation. 

Marriage is prohibited to the insane, but there 
are no other proscriptions regarding the health 
of future mates. The 1942 Civil Code limited 
marriage between persons of different races and 
nationalities, but this regulation was abrogated 
in 1944, 

Three forms of marriage are recognized in 
Italy today: civil, of which all can avail them- 
selves; religious according to Catholic rite, regu- 
lated by the Codex iuris canonici and subject to 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, except for the judg- 
ment of separation; religious according to other 
recognized rites, subject to civil jurisdiction. 
According to the Concordat of February 11, 
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1929, between the Holy See and Italy, religious 
marriage in all recognized faiths has the same 
effects as civil marriage when it is recorded in 
the census registers. Before such a regulation, 
only religious marriages were celebrated in some 
regions which had diverse customs before be- 
coming part of the Italian State. Religious 
marriages celebrated before 1929 were often 
not recorded according to law, and children 
born of these marriages were classified as il- 
legitimate. 

Religious marriage is by far the most prev- 
alent: in 1948-1951 only 2.3 per cent of all 
marriages were civil marriages, which might 
have been followed by a religious ceremony. 
There are not important differences between the 
north and south. Marriages therefore are re- 
duced notably during Lent and the Advent, also 
in the summer months. The Catholic Church 
gives its members permission to marry persons 
of other faiths only when children will be edu- 
cated in the Catholic religion. The number of 
heterogeneous marriages in Italy is insignifi- 
cant. 

Marriage is usually celebrated in the bride’s 
place of residence, but some localities such as 
Rome and Assisi attract future spouses from 
distant areas. Accompanying the civil or re- 
ligious ceremony are feasts limited to the re- 
spective families, enlarged to friends and ac- 
quaintances or even the public, according to 
local tradition and the means. The honeymoon 
trip is common to any social class. 

The bride brings a dowry whose value varies 
with economic circumstances. The family of 
low and medium condition may provide some of 
the costs of furnishing the house, including 
sometimes the purchase of an apartment. The 
shortage of houses often constrains the newly- 
weds to take lodgings, at least initially, with the 
parents. From 1948-50, of 100 couples of 
Rome whose place of residence was known at 
the time of marriage, less than 30 went to live 
in a new dwelling (including the couples who 
only sublet part of an apartment), about 40 
went to the husband’s home, and a little more 
than 30 to the wife’s home. 
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The number of marriages has shown notable 
fluctuations, even omitting periods of war. 
From the beginning of the century there has 
been a tendency to decrease even while the per- 
centage of the population of marriageable age 
has been increasing (Table 1). This in part 
derives from the numerical imbalance between 
the sexes caused by emigration and wars. The 
marriage rate is lowest in the north, with high 
rates for the regions less industrialized, Veneto 
and Emilia; higher in central Italy, except in 
Lazio; at an intermediate level in the rest of 
Italy except for large reductions in several re- 
gions after the war. 

The proportion of those fifty years and over 
never married has decreased regularly for men 
from 11.5 per cent in 1871 to 8.3 per cent in 
1936; for women, after dropping from 11.6 per 
cent in 1871 to 10.3 in 1921, it rose in 1936 to 
11.2 per cent. The numbers are higher in 
northern Italy and tend to remain constant ; they 
are less, but increasing over time in the south 
central area and in the islands. 

The average age at first marriage remained 
between 27 and 28 years for men and between 
23 and 24 for women during the first forty 
years of the twentieth century, except for an in- 
crease during the First World War. The rise 
during the Second World War and the period 


immediately afterward is continuing; it is now- 


near 29 years for men and about 25 for women. 
The average age at marriage diminishes from 
north to south, rising in the islands, especially 
Sardinia. It rises from the lower economic 
classes, laborers and peasants, to the higher, 





with the maximum for clerks, independent pro- 
fessionals, and proprietors. 

The indissolubility of marriage is not ex- 
plicitly sanctioned in the Italian Constitution, 
but the insertion of the Lateran Treaty is con- 
sidered by some as indirect constitutionalization 
of canonical law which makes marriage indis- 
soluble. There is a vast current of public 
opinion favorable to the introduction of divorce. 
An investigation in 1953 shows that among men 
the proportion favorable equals that opposed, 
while two thirds of the women are opposed. 
The percentages favorable are highest among 
the young, the unmarried, and the middle 
classes ; greatest in north central Italy and on the 
islands, lowest in the south. From 1948 to 1953 
those in favor of divorce have increased 
markedly. 

Marriage can be annulled because of defect 
of agreement, error of person, and perpetual 
impotence before marriage. Annulments by 
civil and religious tribunals are almost non- 
existent; annulments or divorces pronounced 
abroad are very few. Personal separation can be 
sought for the adultery of the wife, voluntary 
desertion, excesses, cruelty, threats, or grave 
injuries, and penal sentence. The wife can ask 
separation for the husband’s adultery only when 
it constitutes a grave injury; she can, however, 
ask it if the husband does not establish a home, 
without just cause, or establishes it in a way not 
suited to her rank. The spouse to blame for the 
separation has the right only to support and can 
even be deprived of the legal interest due him on 
the property of the minor children ; the wife can 












































— Tasts 1. Percentace DisrripuTion or Poputation sy AGE 
1871* 1gor® 1921° 191° 
Age Groups 
Males | Females | Males | Females | Males | Females Males | Females 
Under 5 years 11.7 11.4 13.0 12.4 9-7 9.0 9.8 8.9 
§-14 years 21.2 20.7 21.8 21.0 22.5 21.1 17.7 16.2 
15-29 years 25.0 26.0 24.0 24.5 25-8 26.6 26.3 25.2 
30-44 years 19.6 19.9 17. 18.2 17. 19.1 20.2 20.5 
45-39 years 37 ne 13. 14.1 13.7 13.7 14.9 16.3 
a ca 8. 6 9-7 9.8 10.4 10.5 11.1 12.9 
otal 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
> Estimate 
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be forbidden to use the husband’s name. Con- 
sensual separation has no effect without con- 
firmation by the tribunal. 

The number of sentences of separation in- 
creased from less than 1 to about 1.5 per 100 
marriages between the beginning of the century 
and the Second World War with a change of 
the greatest frequency between the first and the 
fourth year of marriage. When restrictions by 
parents prevailed, incompatibility was revealed 
immediately, while, with the extension of free 
choice, it may appear only later. Separations in- 
creased after the war but have recently returned 
to about 2 per cent. 

There are no data on common-law marriages. 
The census showed 2.4 per cent of total families 
to be irregular families formed through illegiti- 
mate union or including children born out of 
wedlock. Percentages decrease from the north 
(2.6) to the central (2.5) to the south (2.1) 
and to the islands (1.9). High rates in some 
regions reflect failure to record religious mar- 
riages. In small communities unfavorable pub- 
lic opinion is an obstacle to common-law mar- 
riages, which have undoubtedly increased in the 
city. 

Composition of the population by marital 
status has not shown much change. The per- 
centages married have fluctuated between 52 and 
55 per cent ; those of single men between 35 and 
38 per cent and of single women between 32 
and 35 per cent. Widowers constitute between 
9 and 10 per cent, widows between 13 and 14 
per cent; these include separated and divorced, 
representing only 2 per cent of the population 
fifteen and over. The proportions of the mar- 
ried in 1936 are less in north Italy. Widowers 
are most numerous in north central Italy, widows 
in the north and on the islands. 

The arrangement of the family. The Italian 
Constitution recognizes the family as a natural 
society founded upon marriage, based on the 
moral and legal equality of the spouses. The 
State helps the formation of the family and the 
_ fulfillment of related duties with economic and 
other measures, with particular regard to large 
families. Diverse measures of demographic 
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policy adopted during the Fascist period (taxes 
on the unmarried, rewards for marriage and 
birth) have been abolished; others (fiscal ex- 
emptions favoring large families) have been re- 
sumed only recently ; others (family allowances) 
have assumed greater importance because of 
postwar economic conditions. 

The husband is head of the family; the wife 
takes his social rank, assumes his name, and is 
obliged to accompany him wherever he estab- 
lishes his residence. It is the husband's duty to 
protect his wife, keep her near him, and supply 
her with all that is necessary to the needs of 
life in relation to his means. The wife must 
contribute to the maintenance of her husband, 
if the latter has not sufficient means. 

Until 1919 the husband's authorization was 
necessary for the wife to complete various eco- 
nomic transactions. The law that abolished such 
authorization also admitted women to all pro- 
fessions and public offices, on equal footing 
with men, except for specific exclusions, 
such as the diplomatic service, and certain pub- 
lic offices, such as judge. Labor unions require 
equal pay for equal work. Other regulations 
are not in harmony with the moral and juridicial 
equality of the sexes affirmed in the Italian Con- 
stitution of January 1, 1948. While the wo- 
man’s adultery is criminally persecutable on the 
husband’s complaint, the man is punishable only 
for concubinage. In both cases it is not a crime 
when the mate is legally separated for the guilt 
of the other, or when he has been unjustly 
abandoned. The woman’s attitude toward the 
husband’s infidelity is usually tolerant. A re- 
cent study showed that less than one fifth of 
married women react strongly to a proof of the 
husband’s infidelity; the majority would pledge 
themselves to reconquer the husband or pretend 
to know absolutely nothing. 

The wife's dowry remains her property and is 
administered by the husband. The wife’s prop- 
erty not included in the dowry can be ad- 
ministered directly by her, with the obligation of 
contributing to family expenses or putting it in 
common. Because of her limited participation 
in extrafamilial productive life, the wife without 
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her own property depends generally on the 
husband for family and personal expenses, en- 
tirely or in part. In families of low position, 
however, the woman is almost always the mana- 
ger of the family income. In those of middle 
position, she often receives monthly or daily, 
in fixed or variable sums, money for food and 
small family expenses. The husband provides 
for the payment of regular expenses (rent, light, 
gas, telephone) and the purchase of clothing and 
household goods. In the peasant families, the 
women often earn sums for the purchase of 
linen and clothing by taking care of the poultry 
and other farm animals, holding a job, or adding 
to family income with work completed at home. 
In general, in less than half of Italian families 
the woman administers the family income; in 
the rest of the cases she takes care mostly of 
current payments. 

There are no data about the amount of real 
estate belonging to women. Through the total 
allotmaent and inheritance or for fiscal reasons, 
an appreciable part of real estate represented by 
buildings is in the name of women. There is 
less participation in property represented by 
land, very little in industrial property, but a 
remarkable proportion of commercial enter- 
prise is owned and administered by women. 

The Constitution declares that it is the duty 


and right of parents to maintain, instruct, and - 


educate the children, even if born outside of 
marriage. The child must honor and respect 
his parents. Until the age of majority at twenty- 
one or at his emancipation, he is subject to the 
patria potestas, which is exercised by the father, 
or by the mother in case of death or hindrance. 
The father reptesents minor children in all civil 
acts and administers their property, on which he 
enjoys the legal interest (with a few exceptions) 
as long as he exercises the patria potestas. The 
somewhat rigid discipline of the past has gradu- 
ally relaxed; some of the causes for this have 
been the Fascist regimentation of youth, making 
parents’ surveillance difficult; woman’s greater 
emancipation, facilitated by the war; and the 
scarcity of work for youth, keeping them long 
dependent upon their parents. 
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Married children living with their parents 
make joint households in some rural areas. The 
pater familias retains his authority, despite his 
lack of experience with recent technical agri- 
cultural innovations. As he grows old, he is 
usually helped by the oldest son, or by the one 
most able in business. The wife directs the 
housework and is often at odds with the daugh- 
ters-in-law because of diversity of habits and the 
general differences of view between generations. 

Illegitimacy did not increase seriously during 
the Second World War and is rapidly returning 
to lower prewar figures. Recent bills seek to 
give foster parents to unrecognized illegitimate 
children, to make maternal recognition obliga- 
tory, and to render more effective the search for 
paternity. There are detailed laws for recogniz- 
ing illegitimate children; recognition or judicial 
declaration creates personal relations almost 
equal to those between parents and legitimate 
children, but the illegitimate child of one of 
the mates recognized during marriage cannot 
be introduced into the connubial home without 
the assent of the other spouse. The recognized 
illegitimate child has a right to support but 
fewer rights of inheritance than legitimate chil- 
dren. Over 80 per cent of illegitimate children 
are now recognized by at least one parent; there 
were less than 60 per cent at the beginning of 
the century. Legitimizations fluctuate between 
30 and 40 per cent. 

Persons of fifty or, in exceptional cases, forty, 
without legitimate or legitimatized descendants, 
can adopt one or more youths at least eighteen 
or sixteen years younger, respectively. Children 
born out of wedlock cannot be adopted by their 
parents. If the adoptant is married, the consent 
of the wife or husband is necessary. The 
adopted takes the cognomen of the adoptant, 
who excercises the patria potestas over the 
adopted minor and is obliged to maintain him, 
educate him, and instruct him, although he re- 
tains all the rights and duties toward his family 
of origin. The number of adoptions has been 
around 1300-1500 in the last years. 

Of less importance is affiliation, through 
which the minor deprived of support becomes 
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entrusted to the person that reared him for at 
least three years after having had him from a 
charitable institution. The afhliant exercises 
the patria potestas over the affiliated and assumes 
the obligation for his support. 

The Italian system of inheritance is influenced 
by the Roman law permitting absolute liberty to 
make one’s will and the German law requiring 
the family destination of patrimony. After 
1942 the share of legitimate children in the 
parent’s patrimony was raised from one half to 
two thirds when there is more than one child, 
when there is in addition a surviving spouse 
with the interest on one third, or when illegiti- 
mate children compete. Hereditary patrimony 
can be declared indivisible in the interest of na- 
tional production, a provision caused by extreme 
fractionization of land, making adequate use 
impossible. 

The composition of the family. In Italy 
agriculture is still the prevalent occupation, but 
the type of land ownership, administration, and 
cultivation encourages family unity mainly in a 
few areas where the leased farm and partial ten- 
ancy prevail. Elsewhere, both in prevalently 
industrial and prevalently agricultural areas, the 
family is subject to a very strong fractioniza- 
tion. The general economic situation and the 
housing shortage often force married children to 
live with parents. For agricultural families 
living on their own land or on leased farms 
or in partial tenancy, the economic unity of the 
family is unequivocable. The following data 
must be accepted with reserve because of re- 
gional differences and temporal variations. 

The average size of households has diminished 


since the beginning of the century from 4.5 to 
4.1. The reduction is limited to north central 
Italy, where the average size of the family was 
initially much higher. The average number of 
children born alive per marriage fluctuated be- 
tween 4.2 and 4.4 from the beginning of the 
century to the First World War, diminished to 
about 3.2 at the eve of the Second World War, 
and descended to 2.6 in 1950. Reduction in 
infant mortality has increased children’s survival 
rate, however. 

Between 1901 and 1936 the number of per- 
sons living alone and families of 2-3 members 
increased (Table 2), while the percentage of 
large families was practically unchanged. The 
average number of unmarried children living 
with the head of the family in 1936 was 2.1 in 
northern Italy, 2.3 in central, 3.1 in southern, 
and 2.9 in the islands. The marriage rate is 
less in the north than in the south, with the 
married children more often leaving the family. 
In the rural north with its low birth rate, the 
peasant family resorts to helpers not bound by 
kinship. Because of more opportunities to ob- 
tain work, children leave these families, even 
before marriage, more often than in the south 
(Table 3). The frequency of the family with a 
woman as head dropped from 18 to 14.6 be- 
tween 1901 and 1921 and increased subse- 
quently to 17.2 per cent in 1936, reflecting the 
number of widows. 

The average size of the natural family and 
household is markedly higher in agriculture (5.1 
members) and varies with the form of cultiva- 
tion. Largest families are those of the partial 
tenancies (6.8) and of the leased farms (5.8). 


Taste 2. PercenTacg DistrisuTIon or Census FAmItizs BY NuMBER OF MEMBERS 






































Number of pl x 1936 
bers gor 1931 . 
— Northern | Middle | Southern Islands Italy 
I 8.8 9.6 10.0 7.4 8.5 9.1 9.1 
2-3 32.0 35.1 35.8 31.1 32.0 34.8 34.0 
4-6 39-7 36.0 39-7 43-3 40.5 41.6 40.8 
7 and over 19.5 19.3 14.5 18.2 19.0 14.5 16.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
® Actual population 
> Legal population 
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TABLE 3. Pencentacs ComposiTion or 1936 Census Famiizs* py Types OF Members 





























Members Northern Middle Southern Islands Italy 
Head of the Household 22.1 20.6 22.1 22.5 21.7 
Unmarried sons 41.3 39.5 50.5 50.2 44-2 
Other members 36.6 39-9 27.4 27.3 34.1 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
* Families of two and more members. 


Farm hands have families only slightly larger 
than those of industrial workers. Excluding the 
one-person families, mostly clerks, servants, or 
manual laborers, the families of managers and 
independent professionals appear slightly larger 
than average, despite the low number of children 
living with the parents. The presence of serv- 
ants and widowed parents is an explanation. 
In the lower classes, life is shorter; and aged 
parents usually form a family with unmarried 
children or are put in poorhouses. Unemploy- 
ment and old age insurance encourage children 
to take aged parents into their homes. 

Life is not easy in the majority of Italian 
homes because of the economic and political 
conditions of the last thirty years. Widespread 
discontent derives only in part from real priva- 
tion, since increased income has been accom- 
panied by increased luxury expenditures. The 
housing shortage, especially in the south, is a 
chronic problem which has been partially caused 
by wartime destruction, increased urbanization, 
and diminished family mobility. It is estimated 
that about 35 per cent of the urban population 
lives in overcrowded conditions, with at least 
two persons per room; in the south the per- 
centage is 61 per cent (Table 4). Construction 
has increased recently, but state control is in- 
ferior to thgtdg, other European countries. New 


























spouses often lodge with parents or resort to 
subletting furnished or vacant rooms. In com- 
munities with over 30,000 inhabitants 5 per 
cent of families (including persons living alone) 
sublet, particularly in north central Italy. 

One-family dwellings are infrequent, and 
most new dwellings are apartments. According 
to a recent study, 16 per cent of families in com- 
munities with over 300,000 inhabitants live in 
their own homes, rising from 13 per cent in 
northern Italy to 42 per cent in the islands. In 
1931, 27 per cent of urban dwellers lived in 
their own homes. Home ownership is more 
widespread in small and medium sized com- 
munities, where there are also more old, un- 
healthy dwellings. 

The woman's participation in extrafamilial 
economic life is rather infrequent, The Italian 
woman, before and after marriage, is essentially 
a housewife. The man sees in her the mother of 
his children, then the housewife; the functions 
of sweetheart, advisor, and comforter seem 
minor, probably because in the lower classes 
they are not separate from the first two. The 
woman would like to be more appreciated in 
these functions. Men and women deem that 
marital success depends greatly on mutual 
understanding; but the woman gives greater 
relative importance to love and affection, while 
the man insists more on the good qualities of 


Tasis 4. Hovsnie Conprrions his spouse. Full sexual adjustment is considered 
very important by the woman, more in the north 
Geographic | Pettons per room | Fisseemeret™” than in the south. Failure of marriage is widely 
areas attributed to economic difficulties, then incom- 
tost_| 19st _| urban | rural patibility, and finally to marriage at a young age 

Northern 12] ws | am It and lack of children. 
oar 18 1) a5 ‘t Very few women wish to have no children, 
Islands =~ 1.6 1-7 26 34 but few desire more than three. Three fourths 
tealy 41 '4 1 % | 4 ~~ would like two or three, as many as there are 
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in existing marriages. Despite religious opposi- 
tion and the demographic propaganda of 
Fascism, contraception has spread ; and artificial 
interruption of pregnancy seems very frequent. 
Procured abortion is considered a crime. The 
instigator, the one who has cooperated in caus- 
ing it, and the woman who has consented to it 
are punished severely. 

A bill has been presented to abrogate the 
law making the incitement and propaganda fa- 
voring contraception a crime in Italy. At pres- 
ent the manufacture and sale of contraceptives 
that are not also prophylactics is prohibited. 
Birth control, practiced by probably half of all 
Italian couples, is therefore largely through 
coitus interruptus and other physical means. 
The Ogino-Knaus method has spread recently, 
largely because of the Catholic Church’s ap- 
proval. A recent investigation shows that about 
a third of married women have applied it ir- 
regularly or with continuity; only about a third 
of these, however, had an exact knowledge of 
the same method. The unfavorable attitude of 
the Catholic Church and ignorance or impossi- 
bility of using contraceptives hinder their use, 
especially in the south. 

The percentage of employed women in the 
population seems in general to have diminished 
in Italy from the beginning of this century, the 
number engaged in commerce, public and pri- 
vate offices, and as servants, however, having 
risen. Because of variations in the criteria of 
observation, census data cannot be given a 
probatory value. Women actually represent 
about a fourth of the total employed, compared 
with 32 per cent in 1901. Percentages are 
higher in north central Italy than in the south, 
where about half of the employed women help 
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the family, mostly in agricultural tasks; even 
lower are the numbers for the islands. Work- 
ing women are one fourth of the female labor 
force, married women about 16 per cent. A 
recent law assures working mothers very favor- 
able treatment in case of confinement. Work at 
home is probably very widespread and supple- 
ments family earnings. 

It is difficult for young people to get jobs be- 
cause of the slow increase of jobs and the reluc- 
tance of older workers to retire on very low 
pensions. An over-supply of people with di- 
plomas and college degrees causes a notable 
unemployment of intellectuals, especially in 
the south. Young people continue to burden 
their families and in their unrest turn against 
family and society, although juvenile delin- 
quency is less than in the prewar period. 

The hours of work, especially in the 
cities, do not permit the men to be much with 
their families, so that the care of the chil- 
dren is entrusted in great part to the women. 
Interest in social life encourages the husband, 
especially in small communities, to spend part 
of his free time outside the home. Before the 
motion picture, there were few amusements 
in which the spouses or the entire family par- 
ticipated together. Access to places of public 
entertainment was at one time virtually barred 
to women and even today is limited in the 
south. In the family circle card games and 
small parties are supplemented by listening to 
the radio; sets are owned by about 40 per cent 
of families, 50 per cent in north central Italy. 
On holidays—the sabbath is a working day in 
Italy—families go to the country, summer or 
winter resorts, or urban centers. 
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The Family in Japan* 
KIZAEMON ARIGA 
Professor of Sociology, Tokyo Kydiku University, Tokyo, Japan 


Tue FAMILY in Japan is called “ie” in 
Japanese. It is a social group, fundamentally 
composed of a couple as is the family in other 
societies. In spite of this seeming resemblance, 
however, there are significant differences be- 
tween them, particularly in their institutional 
aspects. In the Japanese family as a peculiarly 
idealized institution, each member finds his 
raison d@’étre by contributing toward the main- 
tenance and continuance of the family. This 
notion characteristic of “ie” expresses itself in 
composition and features peculiar to the Japan- 
ese family. 

In this connection, statistical evidence pre- 
sented in Tables 1, 2, 3 and 4 will help illum- 
inate some characteristics of family composition. 
From these tables we learn that: (1) the size 


Tape 1. Number or Faniuies By Size or FaMity 
ror ALL JAPAN: 1950 











. Family 
Total 16,422 100.0 
1 person 886 5.4 
2 persons 1, 686 10.3 
3 persons 2,424 14.8 
4 persons 2,604 15-9 
5 persons 2,499 15.2 
6 persons 2,166 13.2 
persons 1,656 10.1 
persons 1,128 6.9 
9 persons 682 4:2 
10 persons 366 2.2 
11 Of more persons 326 2.0 





(Source: Population Census of 1950, 3:1, p. 118.) 


of the househald_js larger, (2) the composition 
of the family is more complex, and that (3) the 
generations included in a single family are more 
numerous compared with the modern family in 
Europe and America. These are all closely re- 
lated to one another. What about the patterns 
regulating relationships between family mem- 
bers? Since the patterns are deeply determined 

* The author wishes to acknowledge the help of Ken- 


neth K. Morioka, instructor of sociology, Tokyo Kyéiku Uni- 
versity, who has worked on the translation of this article. 
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by the basic nature of “‘ie,”’ analysis of this 
basic nature is a prerequisite for a clear under- 
standing of the Japanese family. What are the 
features which mirror the basic nature of the 
Japanese family as a distinctive institution? 

A. The Japanese family is conceived of as 
existing continuously from the past and into 
the future, unceasingly, independent of the 
birth and death of its members. Ancestors and 
offspring are linked together by an idea of 
family genealogy, or keifu, which does not 
mean relationships based on mere blood in- 
heritance and succession, but rather a bond of 
relationship inherent in the maintenance and 
continuance of the family as an institution. In 
any given period of history, all family members 
have been expected to contribute to the perpetu- 
ation of the family, which is held to be the 
highest duty of the member. 

B. Each family has a household shrine where 
its gods are worshipped. These gods are wor- 
shipped together as a single family god by the 
family as a group. The family god is not the 
object of individual worship but the guardian 
god of the family itself. Ancestors are wor- 


- shipped by the family group at the grave and at 


the family Buddhist altar. Although ancestors 
are distinguished from the family god because 
ancestor worship is connected with Buddhism, 
the family god and ancestors, nevertheless, coin- 
cide in function as the family guardians. 

C. The Japanese family holds its own prop- 
erty. The property which the family holds is 


TABLE 2. PopuLATION PER FAMILY 











Year Population per Family 
1920 4:9 
1930 5.1 
1940 5.1 
1950 5.0 
(Sources: Japan Statistical Year-book, 1040, p. 49. Pop 


lation Census of 1950, 3:1, p. 118. Teiz6 Toda, Family 
Composition, 19377, p. 212.) 
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T ABLE 3. PoPULATION IN FAmitizs By RELATIONSHIP TO Heap AND By Sex ror ALL JAPAN: 1950 














Farber of Gant menabere Per cent distribution 
Relationship to head (in thousands) 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 
Total 80,793 39, 401 41,392 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Heads 15,537 13,807 1,729 19.2 35.0 4.2 
Spouses 12,770 50 12,721 15.8 o.1 30.7 
Children and grandchildren in the 
family line 41,778 22,136 19,642 51.7 56.2 47-5 
Spouses of the item above 2,032 265 1,766 2.5 0.7 43 
Parents and grandparents in the 
family line 4,152 950 3,201 5.1 2.4 77 
Other related persons 3,102 1,493 1,609 3.8 3.8 4.9 
Not related and not reported 1,421 7700 721 1.8 1.8 1.7 





(Source: Population Census of 1950, 3:1, p. 125.) 


not regarded as the total owned by the indi- 
vidual members, nor is it the property held in 
common by all family members; it belongs to 
the family as an identity in itself. It may in- 
clude, in the case of a farm peasant family, 
such things as houses, house sites, arable land, 
woodland and hayfields, furniture, clothes, tools, 
farm implements, grain and other kinds of 
foods, and cash. An individual family member 
is allowed, by the patriarch, to hold his own 
property but only to a negligible extent. 

D. Family affairs are managed by the patti- 
arch under whose direction other family mem- 
bers participate. The patriarch is the priest in 
family worship, the manager of family proper- 
ties, and the director of family production activ- 
ities. Even when a family member commutes 
for work to another location, thus making possi- 
ble a livelihood independent of the family, his 
cash income is included as a part of the income 
of the family and is controlled by the patriarch. 
Under his command the wife of the patriarch is 


Tase 4. Number oF Famizizs By GENERATIONS CoHABIT- 


ING IN A Since Famity (Resutts or 0.1% Sampie 
TABULATION, PopuLaTion Census OF 1920) 











: Number of Per mil. 
wenmeneiene Families. Distribution 
Total 11,119 1,000.0 
1 generation 1,966 176.8 
2 generations 5,921 532.5 
4 generations 2,950 265.2 
4 generations 280 25.2 
§ generations 2 0.2 





(Source: Teizo Toda, Family Composition, Tokyo, 1937, 
p. 480.) 
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charged with the consumption aspects of family 
life. In consequence of his supervision of 
family members inside the family system the 
patriarch represents the family as a group to the 
outside world, and most significantly the family 
as a single entity, since his social status is both 
equal to and the same as that of the family. 
However, his attitude and behavior have been 
seldom determined by self interest or concern. 
On the contrary, the patriarch himself is con- 
trolled by the institutional demands of the fam- 
ily. Patriarchal power over individual family 
members, such as mentioned above, can be well 
understood if considered from this point of 
view. 

Nowadays patriarchal power has become re- 
markably weakened, for the development of 
the capitalistic economy since the Meiji Era 
(1868-1912) has changed the living conditions 
to such an extent that the institutional control 
of the family over its members has less impor- 
tance. Moreover, the legal abolishment of the 
patriarch in the revision of the Civil Code after 
the termination of World War II has more or 
less promoted this trend. On the other hand, 
social conditions which have sustained the tra- 
ditional family system have not become entirely 
extinct. This is especially true in the Japanese 
rural community, in which the man-land ratio is 
very high.’ 

*In 1949, 74% of all farm families in Japan cultivated 


lands amounting to 10 tan or less; 43%, 5 tan or less; 
31%, 3 to 10 tam. (1 tan equals 0.245 acres.) Source: 


National Agricultural Statistics, 1949. 
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Family members. The monogamous and 
patriarchal family has been prevalent since the 
eighth century, when the earliest census regis- 
tration was recorded, although until about a cen- 
tury ago polygamy was not infrequent among 
upper class families. If a wife were childless 
the husband often kept a concubine, whose off- 
spring succeeded to the headship of the family, 
thus securing its continuation. When neither 
wife nor concubine bore him a child, custom 
allowed the family head to adopt a successor. 
Consequently, with other ways of providing a 
successor available, concubinage is not regarded 
merely as an institutional device for inheritance 
or succession. It was one of the devices used to 
show the high social standing of a family. 

Family members may be divided into two 
categories: (1) persons socially recognized as 
being related in the family line, chokkei, in 
which successors, their spouses and possible suc- 
cessors are included, and (2) members socially 
recognized as being outside the family line, 
békei, ynder which all other family members, 
including relatives and servants, are grouped. 
The former enjoy a higher social status than the 
latter, and therefore even brothers are assigned 
status hierarchically with reference to the possi- 
bility of succession to headship. 

One male offspring who is to succeed to the 
headship of the family lives with his parents 
after his marriage. He assumes the headship 
and has to take care of the parents when they 
have become aged. In addition, he is responsi- 
ble for the support of bdéke? members and 
directs the labor of family members in the man- 
agement of the household. Couples in succes- 
sive generations live together under the same 
roof ; the cohabitation of couples in two genera- 
tions is common, that in three generations not 
infrequent, although that in four generations 
and more in the same domicile is relatively rare. 
Cohabitation of couples of different generations 
is thought to be needed to fulfil the institutional 
demands as well as the economic requirements 
of the family. 

A békei member remains in the family, after 
he is grown, as long as his labors are needed in 
the work of the family. Consequently, the extent 
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to which a given family includes dei members 
depends on the scale and variety of enterprises 
in which the family is engaged, and opportuni- 
ties available for employment in the larger soci- 
ety. On the one hand, a family on a small-scale 
enterprise need not retain a number of bdkei 
relatives within it, with the result that these 
people either enter other families as adopted 
sons, ‘‘yéshi,” or servants, or they are allowed to 
establish new families of their own as branches, 
bunke, of the older, original family, onke. On 
the other hand, a family on a relatively large 
scale enterprise, examples of which are not 
numerous and which have markedly decreased 
in number since the Meiji Era, introduces ser- 
vants from outside the family in addition to the 
békei relatives in order to secure a sufficient 
labor force. When these bdkei relatives and 
servants marry and remain inside the original 
family participating in the household life, a 
composite family is formed. In this connec- 
tion, it should be noticed that servants are recog- 
nized as members of the family. When, with 
the increase in the number of offspring of these 
békei members, the household life of the family 
becomes unwieldy, a branch family, or banke 
is established from the composite family. The 
honke gives to the branch family a part of the 
family property and in various ways helps to 
establish the new branch family. The bonke 


-and its bunke, forming a group of families, 


termed dézokudan, are closely interrelated by 
the peculiar bonds of family genealogy. In 
many cases families forming dézokudan develop 
informal organizations for cooperation and 
mutual help, which usually function on occa- 
sions such as weddings and funerals as well as 
in every day life. 

Succession. Succession in the Japanese fam- 
ily does not simply mean inheritance of the 
deceased’s property; and the inheritance of 
property itself has a distinctive meaning, which 
reflects the institutional demands of the family. 
Succession in Japan has two aspects; one is 
katokusézoku, or succession to family headship. 
Katokusézoku aims to achieve directly the con- 
tinuation of the family as an institution. The 
patriarch, responsible for family continuation, 
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has to decide in advance who is the man to 
succeed him in the event of his death. He 
usually selects a certain son as the candidate for 
his successor. In general, this candidaté is 
chosen from among the sons born of the patri- 
atch’s wife, but in the past among upper-class 
families, when the wife had no son, the candi- 
date might have been selected from among the 
sons of the patriarch’s concubines. In the 
Kamakura (1192-1335) and Muromachi (1338- 
1573) periods, the eldest son born of the pa- 
triarch’s wife did not monopolize the status of 
the candidate, but in the Edo period (1602- 
1867) primogeniture came to be predominant, 
and finally it was institutionalized by the Meiji 
Civil Code. Family continuity is so important 
that when there is no male heir every effort is 
made to adopt a son to carry it on. In cases 
where the patriarch has no sons but only daugh- 
ters, the adopted husband of the patriarch’s own 
daughter is usually made son and successor. 
When he has no offspring at all, the patriarch 
often adopts both a boy as his successor and a 
girl as the successor’s wife. In adoption, it 
does not matter whether or noi the boy and the 
gitl concerned have blood relationship with the 
patriarch or with his wife. Generally speaking, 
the practice of adoption has been the most 
familiar device to get successors for common 
people who do not have concubines, when their 
wives have no son. 

A second aspect of succession is the inherit- 
ance of properties left as result of death. As 
has already been pointed out, property exists as 
family property controlled by the patriarch; 
thus there is little room for personal property. 
It is customary, therefore, that practically all 
property be inherited by the successor. The 
Civil Code, which was enacted under the influ- 
ence of western legal thought after the Meiji 
Restoration (1868), challenged the existing 
notion of family property by defining it as the 
property owned in the name of the patriarch 
himself. From the standpoint of custom, how- 
ever, what a new patriarch inherits is the fam- 
ily property, the ownership of which is repre- 
sented by him, and it is not the property left by 
the former patriarch himself. It is not unusual 
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for the former patriarch to distribute the family 
property among his sons, but, in such a case, a 
majority is inherited by the successor, and only 
part may be spared to other sons for founding 
new branch families. The property so donated 
is not, however, given to the son himself for 
whom the branch family is established, but 
rather to the branch family which is thus estab- 
lished. Through the legal abolishment of primo- 
geniture, the revised civil code emphasizes the 
personal ownership of the property which was 
given scant consideration in the old civil code. 
It is true that some changes have taken place 
under this code in ideas concerning ownership 
and inheritance, but generally traditional ideas 
persist under the surface of these changes. 
Marriage. Marriage is regulated by such 
institutional orientations as have been men- 
tioned above. Accordingly, the marriage of 
chokkei members is held in a different regard 
from that of békei members: the former, being 
the marriage of successors to headship, is re- 
garded as more important than the latter. Since 
the marriage of a successor is understood to be 
indicative of the social status of the family, it 
is customary to select the successor’s wife from 
among families which possess the social stand- 
ing equal to that of his family. A new family 
rising in economic power very often seeks the 
successor’s wife from a family with social stand- 
ing higher than its own, with the purpose of 
elevating its own social standing. Similar con- 
sideration is given when a patriarch has no son 
and his successor is adopted from some other 
family. The practice of “ydéshi’—the adoption 
of an heir—is generally considered as a “legal 
fiction” as is true in modern Western law. From 
the standpoint of Japanese custom, however, it 
is not a fiction at all. An heir is required to 
have characteristics needed for the status and 
responsibility of a patriarch, and it does not 
matter whether he is a son or not. In the 
majority of cases one of the patriarch’s sons does 
succeed him, because, besides being the son of 
the patriarch, he is also regarded as qualified by 
virtue of the status of his mother, who comes 
from a family the social standing of which 
equals that of her husband. In case the son of 
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the patriarch’s concubine who comes from a 
family of lower social standing is chosen, he 
will be required to become recognized as the 
son of the patriarch’s wife. Therefore, a “‘ydshi”’ 
is not the same as a son-in-law in the Western 
world. It is a custom for meeting the institu- 
tional demands of the Japanese family. 

In the Japanese village community, the popu- 
lation was divided into several age groups in 
connection with the worship of the guardian 
god of the village—the children’s group, the 
young men’s group, the adult’s group, and the 
aged men’s group. As a general rule, the youth 
group included men above fifteen years old 
who were not married. While they belonged to 
this group they were allowed to associate with 
girls. Although there were some differences 
due to varied living conditions in a village, yet 
usually the patriarchs of the leading families 
in the village, who occupied influential posi- 
tions in charge of the worship of the guardian 
gods and of village administration, were fre- 
quently seen to supervise the youth, arrange 
martlages for them, and advise them both before 
and after their marriages. The approval of the 
father alone was not sufficient for their mar- 
riage. The youth were required to obtain the 
approval of relatives or the powerful families, 
oyakata, which patronized them in their social 
and economic life; in this way they secured the 


acceptance of the whole village. The concept - 


of relatives in Japan means not only the kin of 
a particular person, as in the West, but also the 
families themselves, which are closely connected 
to the particular family by bonke-bunke rela- 
tionships or through consanguineal bonds of the 
family members involved. Although control of 
honke and oyakata has become much weakened, 
they continue*to play a role in the wedding cere- 
mony, in the settlement of disputes between the 
husband and wife, and in decisions concerning 
divorce on the part of bunke and dependent 
families. 

The Meiji Civil Code allowed the marriage 
of males older than nineteen years and females 
over seventeen years old; but actually marriage 
of those younger than these ages was approved 
by custom; and such marriages were not unusual 
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in the early Meiji Era. In the Edo period 
(1599-1867) marriage at even younger ages was 
permitted, as in the case of a boy of about fif- 
teen years being married to a girl about thir- 
teen. Among the peasantry, it was not unusual 
for the parents of a boy who was too young for 
the management of the farm cnterprise to 
choose a girl as his spouse who was older than 
himself and who was able to work up to the 
standard for an adult. This practice was used 
to meet the need for enough labor to run the 
family enterprise. In the arrangement of a 
marriage, demands of the family itself are the 
primary considerations rather than the desire 
for personal love and affection on the part of a 
couple. This holds true for the gentry as well. 
Among upper-class families marriage was 
looked upon as a means to maintain the social 
standing and the political power of the family, 
and it did not matter that the boy and the girl 
involved in the contract were too young to have 
marital relations. In extreme cases there was 
betrothal in childhood. Agreement between 
the patriarchs on both sides was a decisive fac- 
tor in the marriage contract, even to the neglect 
of the interests and preferences of the persons 
involved. The average age at the first marriage 
in the Edo period for all parts of Japan is not 
known, but so far as findings of village case 
studies are concerned, it can be said that mar- 
riages of males of about twenty-three years and 
over and of females of about eighteen years and 
over were numerous. In those days when the 
patriarch power was strong, backed up by the 
feudalistic regime, it was natural that the fac- 
tor of family demands was predominant in 
marriage contract. A series of legal, economic, 
and social transformations after the Meiji Res- 
toration, such as coming in of residential and 
occupational freedom, establishment of the 
modern educational system, rapid development 
of the capitalistic economy, enlargement of em- 
ployment opportunities in the whole society for 
women as well as for men, and increase of city- 
ward and inter-community migration have fav- 
ored personal selection of mates from a wider 
circle and have contributed toward increasing 
the age at first marriage. In a majority of cases, 
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Tass 5. Acz AT First MARRIAGE 











Year Husband Wife Difference 
1908 26.81 22.87 3.94 
1915 27.35 23.19 4.16 
1920 27.38 23.22 4.16 
1925 27.09 23.12 3-97 
1930 27.33 23.21 4.12 
1935 27.76 23.81 3-95 
1938 28.39 24.41 3.98 
1947 26.15 22.91 3.24 
1950 25.87 22.97 2.90 





(Source: Statistical Materials on Recent Population 
Trends, Institute of Population Problems, Ministry of 
Welfare, Bulletin 92, 1954, p. 57.) 


however, marriage contracts are still closely tied 
up with familistic demands. The statistics of 
the average age at the first marriage are avail- 
able only for 1908 and after, which are pre- 
sented in Table 5. 

The form of marriage in Japan can be classi- 
fied into three categories: mukoiri-marriage, 
yomeiri-matriage, and oyakatadori-marriage. 
They are not independent of one another, but 
rather they are interrelated and interchangeable, 
depending on the actual conditions of village 
social organization. Mykoiri-marriage is the 
type of marriage in which the wedding cere- 
mony is performed in the house of the wife’s 
parents; the husband, in early period of the 
marriage, stays with his parents’ family and 
visits his wife in her parents’ home every night; 


therefore, it might be called matri-patrilocal 
according to the rule of residence characterized 
by G. P. Murdock. This type of marriage is 
based on village endogamy and it prevailed in 
earlier times. On the contrary, yomeiri-mar- 
riage is closely connected with village exogamy, 
particularly marriage in villages far distant from 
each other. This type of marriage has been 
prevalent among the samurai class since the 
medieval periods and it became popularized in 
modern times. It was characterized by the 
custom of performing the wedding ceremony in 
the house of the husband’s parents and having 
the bride reside with the groom immediately 
after the ceremony, which may be called 
patrilocal. Oyakatadori-marriage takes place in 
cases in which the oyakata or the patriarch of 
honke presides at the wedding ceremony in his 
own house for the sons or daughters of bunke 
which is separated from and established by the 
composite family as honke. Marriage under the 
composite family system tends to take the type 
of oyakatadori, and consequently, it was found 
in olden times and was continued to the begin- 
ning of the last war (about 1940), correspond- 
ing to the existence of the composite family 
system. In urban communities we can name 
another type of marriage, which may be called 
neolocal. This type is a newly accepted prac- 
tice since the Taish6 period (1912-1926), and 


Taste 6. Acz in 5 Years Groups By Sex FOR ALL JAPAN: 1950 

















Population (in thousands) Percent distribution 
Age Total Male Female Total Male Female 
ages 83,200 40,791 42,409 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Under 5 years 11,203 5,715 5,488 13.5 14.0 12.9 
5 to 9 years 9,541 4,834 45709 11.5 11.9 11.1 
10 to 14 years 8,715 4,405 4,310 10.5 10.8 10.2 
15 to 19 years 8,549 4,306 45243 10.3 10.6 10.0 
20 to 24 years 7,714 3,815 3,899 9.3 9-4 9-2 
25 to 29 years 6, 165 2,811 3354 7:4 6.9 7.9 
30 to 34 years 5,188 2,349 2,840 6.2 5.8 6.7 
35 to 39 years 5,051 2,375 2,677 6.1 5.8 6.3 
40 to 44 years 4,484 2,207 2,278 5-4 5-4 5-4 
45 to 49 years 4,000 2,017 1,983 4.8 4-9 4-7 
50 to 54 years 3,396 1,721 1,674 4.1 4-2 3-9 
55 to 59 years 2,743 1,375 1,368 3-3 3-4 3.2 
60 to 64 years 2,304 1,109 1,196 2.8 2.7 2.8 
65 to 69 years 1,772 800 972 2.1 2.0 2.3 
to 79 years 1,964 807 1,157 2.4 2.0. 2.7 
years and over 377 129 247 0.5 0.3 0.6 
Age no reported 32 15 17 0.0 0.0 0.0 
(Source: Population Census of 1950, 3:1, p. 30.) 
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Taste 7. Marirat Status or THE PoputaTion 15 YEARs OLD AND Over By AGE AND Sex, ror ALL JAPAN: 1950 























(in thousands) 

Age (Male) Total Single atte: eet: 
Total, 15 years and over 25, 8a1 8,839 15,565 1,408 9 
15 to 19 years 4,306 4,284 19 2 I 
20 to 24 years 3,815 3,151 639 22 3 
25 to 29 years 2,811 967 1,799 43 : 
30 to 34 years 2,349 188 2,114 45 I 
35 to 39 years 2,375 77 2,247 51 ° 
40 tO 44 years 2,207 42 2,097 68 ° 
45 to 49 years 2,017 32 1,880 105 ° 
50 to $4 years 1,721 25 1,556 139 I 
55 to $9 years 1,375 18 1,193 164 I 
60 years old and over 2,845 53 2,022 768 2 
Age not reported 15 7 7 1 ° 

Age (Female) Total Single Married ba oer a sigue 
Total, 15 years and over 27,887 7, 186 15,727 4,960 13 
15 to 19 years 41243 4,096 137 9 fe) 
20 to 24 years 3,899 2,157 1,663 78 I 
25 to 29 years 3,354 514 2,649 190 I 
30 to 34 years 2,840 163 2,364 311 1 
35 to 39 years 2,677 81 2,209 386 I 
40 tO 44 years 2,278 45 1,869 364 1 
45 to 49 years 1,983 31 1,557 394 1 
50 to $4 years 1,674 21 1,205 448 I 
55 to $9 years 1,368 17 847 502 I 
60 years old and over 3,572 60 1,227 2,279 6 
Age not reported 17 6 6 4 ) 





(Source: Population Census of 1950, 3:1, p. 59.) 
is to be distinguished from other types in that 
bot: parties of the bride and the groom assem- 
ble at places equipped with ceremonial facilities 
such as shrines, temples, Y.M.C.A. buildings, 
and the new couple start in homemaking inde- 
pendent of their parents after the ceremony is 
over. Although there is found a variety of 
marriage forms as mentioned above, they do not 
mirror changes in the basic character of the 
Japanese family; rather they might be under- 
stood as forms which the “ie’”’ takes, adjusting 
itself to varied conditions while preserving its 
characteristics.<*= 

The postwar reforms and changes at various 
levels have promoted personal selection of mates 
in marriage, but they have not gone so far as 
to abolish the family system itself, in which 
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personal freedom has little room. It should be 
clearly noticed that the family system and mar- 
riage lag behind changes in other phases of cul- 
ture. The troubles which now confront Japan 
more seriously than in prewar times—small land 


“holdings, overpopulation, poor natural re- 


sources, and less prosperous industry—are in- 
tensified in rural communities without an out- 
let for over-population because of a lack of 
employment opportunities in urban industries. 
On the other hand, the practice of birth control, 
which has begun to be popularized, has not been 
accepted by rural people to a large extent. 
Thus, a peasant family on a small farm and 
with many dependents provides favorable con- 
ditions for the stubborn persistence of the 
family as an institution. 
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The Family in Mexico* 


NORMAN S. HAYNER 
Department of Sociology, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


As RECENTLY as twenty-five years ago in 
provincial Oaxaca a young woman of good fam- 
ily was not permitted to walk the street alone. 
She must be accompanied by a relative or serv- 
ant. She could not, of course, work outside the 
home. Whether upper-class or plebeian, chap- 
eronage is still very important in the best Mexi- 
can families. It is defended by such proverbs 
as: ‘Man is fire, woman is kindling, and the 
devil comes and fans.” The Spanish-colonial 
arrangement of rooms around a central patio 
with one locked door to break the outer walls 
provided the strict supervision deemed neces- 
sary along with some opportunity for young 
women to enjoy sunshine, fresh air and flower- 
ing plants. 

Strict rules governed the relations of young 
men and women before marriage in Oaxaca. 
They could talk with each other through the 
barred windows of the girl’s home if these con- 
versations were concealed from the parents. Al- 
though some ultra-religious, upper-class parents 
still hesitate to let their daughters go out with 
men, many young women from the better fami- 
lies are now free to go with men to dances, 
picnics, or even bars. Whereas twelve years ago 
a young woman who worked was looked upon 
as “some strange animal” her employment is 
now much more common. Marriage is no 
longer exclusively a family matter. As one 
seforita expresses it, “I can select by own novio 
(boy friend) now. If my parents want me to 
marry someone, I can say no. Being able to 
work makes me independent.” 

In the courtship attitudes and marriage mores 
of Mexico there are differences between classes. 
Generally speaking the least changes are occur- 
ring in the lower strata and the greatest in the 


* Much of this article is based on a manuscript entitled 
“Old Mexico Awakes."’ No part of it is to be republished 
in any form without permission in writing from the author. 
Information on topics that could not be included here will 
be available in the torthcoming book. Grants-in-aid for the 
Original study were made by the University of Washington 
and the Social Science Research Council. 
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middle ranks. Less extreme but nevertheless 
profound shifts have been taking place in the 
role of upper-class women. 

Up to the middle of the nineteenth century 
cultural preparation of upper-class girls and 
their capacity to be valuable in their own rights 
were rudimentary. Later the idea developed 
that while it was desirable to keep the range of 
external action within the old restrictions, their 
education could be broadened so as to enable 
them to sparkle in society. Still, if the daugh- 
ters did not wish to be an economic burden to 
their fathers and brothers, the only doors open 
to them were matrimony or the convent. 

The reform movement of Juarez and later 
the Revolution of 1910 broke many old molds 
and modified the absolute legal and habitual 
dependence of women both in the family and 
in society. When the agrarian program dis- 
organized rural fortunes, and political-financial 
shocks either destroyed the majority of urban 
fortunes or put them in new hands, there arose 
the urgent necessity for giving a sufficiently 
varied preparation to enable women to earn 
their own living. This new situation has 
awakened in these women an interest in the 
acquiring of university degrees and in training 
to perform important labors outside of the 
home. 

Notwithstanding this undeniable and grow- 
ing change in the position of women, the moral 
standards and domestic relations of the Mexi- 
can family have not suffered important deteri- 
oration. The primary mission of every woman 
continues to be to make a home and educate her 
children. With the exception of the urban 
proletariat and the lower strata of the middle 
class, who live in crowded areas of dangerous 
promiscuity, the Mexican woman almost always 
comes to marriage a vitgin. Prenuptial sexual 
relations continue to be the object of severe 
preventive vigilance and of the most inexorable 
personal and social reprobation. 
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Growing out of Catholic teaching as well as 
maternal example, the upper-class Mexican 
woman frowns on divorce. In order to pre- 
serve the home she prefers to suffer the fickle- 
ness and even brazen misbehavior of her hus- 
band. There is always the possibility, she be- 
lieves, that, sooner or later, out of respect for 
her and affection for the children whom her 
self-denial is protecting, he may come back. 

Fifty years ago no women were employed in 
the stores of Oaxaca; today many are. Women 
were not hired as stenographers in public offices 
before 1916. In that year the revolutionary 
Carrancistas, who had conquered the town, em- 
ployed the first woman stenographer. In public 
administration and commerce the 1940 census 
shows a ratio of one woman to three men in 
Mexico City; in Oaxaca, one to three for public 
administration but two to three for commerce. 
For industry the ratios were one to five and one 
to seven, respectively. The proportion of 
women in public administration doubled in 
Mexico City between 1930 and 1940; it in- 
creas@d fourteen times in Oaxaca. 

In 1920 there were just 25 girls registered as 
students in the Oaxaca Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. They were limited to the obstetrical, 
bookkeeping, and secretarial courses. By 1943 
there were 225 women in the institute com- 
pared with 477 men, and the women were ad- 
mitted to all courses. 

To discover the attitudes of young men and 
women on mate selection, students in Oaxaca 
and Mexico City were persuaded to fill out 
questionnaires. On traits desirable in a spouse 
the young men are, generally speaking, in closer 
agreement than the young women. Averages 
for the boys place faithfulness at the top, good 
health next, £8llowed by fondness for children, 
neatness, liking for home life, and chastity. 
Averages for the girls put the highest six traits 
in the following order: good health, faithful- 
ness, “culture,” fondness for children, educa- 
tion, and liking for home life. Reflecting the 
double standard of miorality the sharpest differ- 
ence in rating is on chastity. Least important 
to boys are wealth, dancing ability, love of 


sports, at least equal social status, and conver- 
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sational ability. On these points the girls 
concur. 

Mexico’s population in 1950 was approach- 
ing twenty-six million. Although about one- 
sixth that of the United States it was increas- 
ing more rapidly. From 1930 to 1940 the in- 
crease was 18.7 per cent in Mexico, 7.2 per 
cent in the United States. From 1940 to 1950 
the growth percentages were 31.2 and 14.5. 
Mexico has a young population: the proportion 
of children is large, of old people small. In 
1940 she had almost double the percentage of 
children under ten (29.0) as compared with 
the United States (16.1) ; one out of seven over 
forty-four as against more than one out of 
four. A major factor in the recent rapid in- 
crease of population has been a decline in the 
mortality rate from an average of 22.7 per 
thousand inhabitants in the period 1939-43 to 
17.4 in 1946-50.2 

The legal age for marriage is sixteen for men 
and fourteen for women. Unions occurring at 
earlier years may be legalized by municipal 
presidents ‘‘for serious and justified causes.” 
Only men sixteen and over and women fourteen 
and over are counted by the census as married, 
however. If the persons wishing to marry are 
not twenty-one, the consent of parents is re- 
quired. 


In Mexico only those persons married by civil 


_ authority are legally married. Of the four types 


of marriage listed by the census two are legal. 
The first, marriage by civil ceremony only, in- 
cluded 15.9 per cent of all persons who were 
living as husband and wife in 1950. The sec- 
ond, marriage by civil and religious ceremony, 
made up 51.5 per cent. This is the most re- 
spectable way to be married in the Republic. 


" Although illegal, the third group, united by 


religious ceremony only, comprised 12.5 per 
cent. The fourth type, wnion libre (free 
union), i.e. living together as husband and wife 
without any ceremony, made up 20.0 per cent. 
The proportion of the last is higher in rural 


1 Estados Unidos Mexicanos: Septimo Censo General de 
Poblacién, 6 de Junio de 1950: Resumen General, Secretaria 
de Economis, Direccién General de Estadistica. México, 
D.E., 1953. 
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districts than in urban, and is greater among 
young people, declining with age. The census 
explains the social phenomenon of the free 
union as “the result of very unfavorable eco- 
nomic conditions’ and points out that during 
periods of good crops persons who have lived 
many years in free unions participate in the 
civil and religious ceremony accompanied by 
their “‘more or less large’ children. 

Courtship, marriage, and family customs 
differ sharply between proletarian neighbor- 
hoods of the metropolis and agricultural vil- 
lages a short distance away. This may be seen 
in the striking contrasts between Ward I of 
Mexico City (the lowest in socioeconomic 
status) and the delegation of Xochimilco whose 
center, the town of Xochimilco, is only sixteen 
miles from the Xécalo or central plaza of the 
capitol. Most of the men in the delegation 
raise vegetables and flowers for city markets; 
they live in reed houses with thatched roofs and 
their wives use the pre-Columbian method of 
cooking on three rocks; they would rather eat 
tortillas than wheat bread. Twice as many per- 
sons in the Xochimilco area as in Ward I were 
born there; nine times as many (more than 
half) sleep on the ground; 56 per cent as com- 
pared with 2 per cent go barefoot. Persons 
united by civil ceremony only make up 13 per 
cent of the population in the delegation; 18, 
of the ward. For civil and religious ceremony 
the percentages are 52 and 39; for religious 
ceremony only, 21 and 13; for free unions, 13 
and 29. The higher percentage of marriage by 
religious ceremony only reflects the strength of 
Catholic influence in the hinterland ;? the lower 
percentage of free unions suggests the well- 
integrated social organization of the village in 
contrast to the disorganization of the city slums. 

Courtship in Atlapulco, one of the villages 
in the Xochimilco region, is initiated by the boy. 
He tries to start a conversation with the girl he 
is seeking to win for a novia. Opportunities oc- 
cur at fiestas, during the 30-minute recess pe- 
riods at school, on the street when the girl goes 
on some errand, on the chinampas—those fertile 


In the provincial state of Oaxaca the percentage using 
this illegal marriage is 31.6. 
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canal-girt islands—at the embarcaderos where 
she may go to wash clothes, or in the early 
morning when she takes the nixtamal* to a mill 
for grinding. 

A girl has few opportunities for getting a 
novio outside of the village. The watchfulness 
which the parents exercise is very close and the 
possibilities for outside journeys very limited. 
If a girl does go to a neighboring community 
it is always in the company of an adult, usually 
a woman. For these reasons the girl easily ad- 
justs to one novio. 

A boy may have two or three novias at the 
same time. He might have a novia in each of 
the three barrios (districts) of Atlapulco, or in 
Xochimilco, or in the neighboring villages of 
Santa Cruz or San Luis. Some of the young 
campesinos like to enroll in the night classes 
that are offered in Xochimilco with the object 
of winning one or two novias. They are said 
to be easier to win in the town than in the 
village. 

It is the custom for sweethearts to make 
presents to each other of objects which have a 
higher sentimental than actual value. The boy 
may give the girl a brooch, a bracelet, finger 
rings, wool yarn in bright colors to braid into 
her hair. The girl, in turn, may give her novio 
a handkerchief embroidered with his initials. 
It is common for them to commission a small 
child to deliver a message during recess. Friends 
also serve as intermediaries between the two. 

When the boy decides that the girl has the 
qualities needed for a good wife, he tells her 
that he wants to ask permission. If the girl 
replies affirmatively it means that she is willing 
to marry him, but if she replies either evasively 
or negatively it is understood that the engage- 
ment is ended. 

The qualities which a young woman needs to 
have to be a candidate for marriage are: (1) 
faithfulness, which she proves during the en- 
gagement, and (2) virginity. A girl who has 
had premarital sex relations cannot hope for 
a normal marriage in this village. 

The age at which girls begin to have ro- 


8 Nixtamal is made by soaking corn kernels in lime water 
and removing the husks. 
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mantic affairs in Atlapulco fluctuates between 
thirteen and sixteen years, but the best age for 
marriage is between fifteen and seventeen. 
When a woman becomes twenty without marry- 
ing they say that she is old for marriage. Boys 
begin to have amorous adventures at twelve and 
direct their pursuits toward matrimony between 
eighteen and twenty. By twenty-five a man is 
considered old for marriage. 

In contrast to the Pilgrim fathers of the 
United States, the Spanish conquistadors came 
without women. Marriage with them was “a 
seizure, not a courtship.” The inferior role 
played by women in Spain was matched by their 
almost complete submission among the Aztecs. 
Modesty, respect, and obedience were the pri- 
mary virtues for Aztec daughters. This pattern 
of male dominance persists. Even today, 
Mexico is a man’s country. 

It is clear from this discussion that the prob- 
lems faced by any average American girl who 
marries a Mexican are very great. There is a 
diffesénce in the expectation of the roles that 
should be played in the marriage. Sefiora 
Millan describes in Mexico Reborn her agitation 
as an americana married to a Mexican, when 
she realized that “in Mexico women are still 
considered inferior beings, unfit to manage their 
own lives or assume any position of responsibil- 
ity."* The prognosis for such marriages seems 


to be especially unfavorable if the American” 


wife tries to live with her husband in a peasant 
community like Atlapulco. The prediction is 
more favorable for the outcome of marriages be- 
tween North American men and Mexican 
Senioritas. 

Up to the year 1917 full divorce, as distin- 
guished from*fegal separation, was unknown in 
Mexico. In that year the triumphant revolu- 
tionary government issued a Law of Domestic 
Relations which provided for complete divorce. 
The majority of the Mexican states either 
adopted this law or so amended their civil 
codes that absolute divorce was made possible 
throughout the Republic. In the Federal Dis- 
trict there are seventeen grounds for divorce. 

‘Verna Carleton Millia, Mexico Reborn (New York, 
1939), chap. 7. 
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We should remember, however, that although 
the law of the statute books on domestic rela- 
tions is liberal, in practice the man still wields 
the power. Comparatively few Mexicans have 
obtained divorces. From pre-Columbian times 
the Mexican family has been considered to have 
a stability that may be destroyed, when there are 
children, only for the gravest causes, 

Among the wealthy, it is common for a man 
to have a conventional wife and family in a 
casa grande (big house), and a mistress with 
perhaps another family in a casa chiquita (little 
house). A man may marry one woman legally 
and have several children by her. When they 
have all the children they want, in their im- 
mediate family, he takes a separate bedroom and 
has no further sexual contact with her, but starts 
raising another family by a concubine. The 
legal wife usually knows about the mistress. 

The concubine has an almost legal status. 
The statistics of Social Security (Seguro Social), 
for example, include one column headed esposas 
y concubinas (wives and concubines). If a man 
is legally married, benefits in case of sickness or 
death go to his wife. If he is not legally mar- 
ried and has children by her, benefits go to the 
concubine. In any case both legal and illegiti- 
mate children receive benefits. 

A Mexico City physician, most of whose work 
is gynecological, asserted that contraceptives 
are sold in all drug stores. Mexican law per- 
mits the dissemination of contraceptive informa- 
tion. “The Mexicans know them,” said the 
doctor, “but do not like them.” Under ques- 
tioning he admitted that not all persons of the 
lower class know about them and that some 
Mexicans like them. The druggist in a small 
town of the state of San Luis Potosi, for ex- 
ample, reports that he sells contraceptives to the 
campesinos of the region. He estimates that 
fifty per cent of the farmers in his locality are 

It is significant in this connection, that there 
is little difference between the average size of 
family in privileged, underprivileged and hinter- 
land areas of the Federal District. Exclusive of 
persons living alone, the average size for Ward 
VIII, the highest in socioeconomic status, was 
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4.1; for Ward I, 4.3; and for the delegation of 
Xochimilco, 4.5. The small difference between 


these districts seems to be accounted for by a 
balance between the extent to which contracep- 


tives are used, on the one hand, and the survival 
rate for the children who are born on the other. 


The use of contraceptives probably increases 
with economic and social status ; the survival rate 
tends to go up with a rise in status due to im- 
provement in health conditions. 

Mexico has a strong tradition favoring sex ex- 
pression—for the male. The Mexican prides 
himself in being muy macho, i.e., very much a 
he-man. This seems to be not just a strong 
drive, but rather a sex fear which demands that 
masculinity be expressed. It is no doubt this 
philosophy of sex expression, together with 
the conviction that the custom keeps couples 
together, which permits well-behaved male 
prisoners to have conjugal visits. 

Among the ‘better class” of people in Oaxaca 
if divorced persons marry, it is necessary for 
them to go to Mexico City to escape social 
ostracism. If, however, a divorced man takes 
a mistress, he is accepted in the best circles, 
while she is not. 

It is obvious that the quadrupling of Mexico 
City’s population during the past thirty years 
h._ been largely by migration from the hinter- 
land rather than by natural increase. The tran- 
sition from village to city has commonly been 
associated with changes in behavior. Robert J. 
Weitlaner, the ethnologist, speaks bitterly about 
what happens to his Indians after contact with 
civilization. Two years in that modern Babylon, 
he says, “ruins them completely.” 

'Many a man on coming to the city breaks 
away from the code of his native village and 
becomes a violent individualist. The lene of 
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time such a man stays with a woman is based 
on his own personal desires. The chief prob- 
lem in helping cases at the Asistencia Infantil 
(Child Welfare) is the irresponsibility of 
fathers who abandon wives and small children. 
After a child is born it is common for the 
man to look fcr another woman. Sometimes 
one man will start several families without 
giving any support. This antisocial conduct 
is rarely noticed or criticized by friends and 
companions. Legal marriage on the part of 
these wife deserters is more the exception than 
the rule. Not only are the abandoned mothers 
unprepared to earn their living; they also need 
to learn how to care for their children, Mexi- 
can women pride themselves on being good 
mothers but this often means affection without 
adequate knowledge. 

In rural communities and small towns, as we 
have seen in Atlapulco, parents are strict with 
their unmarried girls, When these daughters 
come to the city, however, control becomes difh- 
cult if not impossible. They talk with other 
maids, go to the movies, have sweethearts. It is 
not long before they find themselves embara- 
zadas (pregnant). Servants with illegitimate 
children of uncertain origin are widespread 
phenomena in the city. 

Although there is considerable evidence of 
family maladjustment, especially among the 
lower classes of the metropolis, old courtship 
customs, like chaperonage, tend to persist in 
modified form. Young people show high 
standards in their rating of personality traits 
desired in a mate. Mexico is, however, a man’s 
country and the double standard of morals is 
strongly entrenched. Family life in all classes 
is marked by the dominance of the male. 
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The Family in Scandinavia 


KAARE SVALASTOGA 
Visiting Professor of Sociology, University of Copenhagen, Copenhagen, Denmark 


Fifteen million Scandinavians occupy the 
northwestern corner of Europe. Forty-eight per 
cent of these are Swedes, 29 per cent Danes and 
23 per cent Norwegians (1950). Racial and 
cultural homogeneity is characteristic of Scan- 
dinavia, Among every thousand Scandinavians 
there are on the average two Lapps, one Jew, 
one German and three Catholics. Each of the 
three nations can use its own language and still 
be commonly understood by the others. Den- 
mark is the most urban, Norway the least, as 
the following figures (1950) indicate: 


Den- Swe- Nor- 
mark den way 


1. Population density: No. of 
people per square kilometer 100 16 11 


2. Per cent urban population (in 

cities, suburbs and other 

urban aggregations) 67 66 52 
3. Per cent metropolitan popula- 

tion (in cities which includ- 

ing suburbs number 100,000 

or more) 30 22~—20 
4. Per cent of population de- 

pending upon agriculture and 

related industries 24 #23 8 30 
The Scandinavian population (see table 1) is 
characterized by a high proportion of old 
people, a slight preponderance of females, a 
high proportion of unmarried adults, and more 
specifically by a large proportion (one in five) 
of unmarried females aged 50 years and over. 
This latter group was caused by the heavy 
Scandinavian emigration to the United States 
between 1866 and 1913 in which young males 
were predominant. There is a considerable 
female deficit in rural areas and a corresponding 
surplus of females in the cities. Internal varia- 
tion in degree of urbanization and social status 
are probably more potent factors in family be- 
havior than is any kind of national variation 
among Scandinavians. 

Females below eighteen years and males be- 
low twenty-one years (Norway twenty years) 
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may not marry, except by specific exemption 
grant. Linearly related persons and siblings 
as well as partners, one of whom is a linear 
relative of the other's previous spouse are pro- 
hibited from marrying. The same applies to 
persons who evince severe mental defects. 
Monogamy is enforced by law. 

Mean age on first marriage was in 1950 as 
follows: 


males females 
Sweden 28.3 25.6 
Denmark 27.2 24.1 
Norway 29.0 26.0 
Scandinavia 28.1 25.2 


The national differences noticeable have been 
typical of the postwar period. Mean age on 
first marriage has remained consistently high 
over the last hundred years. 

Nuptiality has been on the increase since the 
1930's: 


Annual means 

Male nuptiality:’ 1921-30 1931-40 1941-50 
(No. of males Sweden 

marrying first time 6.0 7.2 9.1 
“per 100 single Denmark 


males aged 20-49 years) 9.3 10.0 11.0 


Deviations from trend seem to be related to 
fluctuations in the business cycle.? 

Mate selection is, presumably with few ex- 
ceptions, in the hands of young people them- 
selves. Class homogamy appears to have been 
decreasing over the last hundred years. The 
taking up of a going-steady relation frequently 
marks the beginning of regular sex relations, 
even though first coital experience may, particu- 


1 For Norway, see Folkemengdens bevegelse, 1949, p. 4. 
Cp. Gjermoe, E., Ekteskapsstiftelser og konjunkturer, Sta- 
tistiske Meddelelser, 42: 508-520, Oslo, 1924, 

$ Jahn, G., Statistikens teknik og metode, 4, ed., Oslo: 
1943, pp. 218-220. 

® Sundt, E., Fortsatte bidrag angSende ssdelighedstilstan- 
den i Norge, Chra., 1864, pp. 28, 29, 54; and Svalastoga, K., 
Vertikal social mobilitet i en dansk by, Sociologiske Meddel- 
elser, 1: 75-86, 1953. 
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Taste 1. THe SCANDINAVIAN PopuLaTION 1950 By Sex, Acz, AND Marita Status 




















Marital status Population in sex-age category 
Married 
Age Single (includi Widowed _ Divorced Total Thousands _ Per cent 
separated 
Males % % % % % 
o-4 100.0 _ —_ 100.0 685 9.4 
5-14 100.0 _ _- _ 100.0 1,142 15.7 
15-19 99-7 , — 100.0 460 6.3 
20-34 51.0 48.0 2 8 100.0 1,613 22.2 
35-49 16.0 81.2 1.0 1.8 100.0 1,587 21.9 
5 12.5 80.6 5.0 1.9 100.0 1,106 15.2 
65+ 11.2 60.8 26.4 1.6 100.0 663 9.1 
Total male 49-3 46.3 3.4 1.0 100.0 7,257 99.8 
Females 
Oo 4 100.0 _ _ _ 100.0 654 8.9 
5-14 100.0 — _ — 100.0 1,096 14.9 
15-19 96.2 3.8 . " 100.0 450 6.1 
20-34 32.6 65.5 5 1.4 100.0 1,596 21.7 
35-49 15.7 78.6 3.0 2.7 100.0 1,598 21.8 
50-64 19.1 64.0 13.9 3.0 100.0 1,182 16.1 
65+ 19.6 35-4 43.0 2.0 100.0 769 10.5 
Total female 45.3 45.6 71.5 1.6 100.0 7,345 100.0 
* = less than one half of smallest unit employed. Total population 14,602,000 
—=empty category Sex ratio 98.8 
Urban sex ratio Percent married among persons 15 years old 
Sweden 91.7 or more 60.8 
Denmark 89.8 
Norway 87.3 Based on samples for Sweden and Denmark, total count for Norway 


larly among males, occur earlier. While sex 
relations between going-steady partners are sur- 
rounded with considerable secrecy, a certain 
amount of recognition of rights of privacy and 
sexual intercourse may be granted to engaged 
couples. A long going-steady or engagement 
period is customary at least in Sweden. In a 
national cross section of married and divorced 
persons (N = 1446), 77 per cent reported a 
period of premarital acquaintance equal to or 
exceeding two years, Thirty-nine per cent had 
known each other for four years or more before 
marriage.® 

Of all marriages entered in 1950, 82 per cent 
were church marriages and 18 per cent civil mar- 
riages. Sweden had 8 per cent civil marriages, 
Denmark 34 per cent, and Norway 14 per cent. 


* Auken, K., Undersggelser over unge kvinders sexuelle 
adferd (with an English summary), Cph., 1953, p. 166; 
and Jonsson, G., Sexualvanor hos svensk ungdom, Statens 
off. utredn, 41: 160-204, Sth., 1951. 

§ Aktenskap och Skilsmissor, Juli, 1949. Swedish Gallup 
Institute. Typescript. 
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Custom bids that the parents of the bride 
should arrange and pay for the wedding. In- 
formal consensus marriage does occur,® and is 
favored in Norway and Denmark by the exist- 
ing tax system, which discriminates against mar- 
riage if both spouses have incomes beyond a 
certain level. Between one-fourth and one-third 
of all marriages are entered into only after the 
female has become pregnant.” 

The typical Scandinavian family consists of 
husband, wife and two children. The husband 
is the only breadwinner. The distribution of 
power appears to be patricentral. In-laws do 
not form part of the household, and there is no 
maid. A rural family will usually own the house 
they live in, while renters predominate among 


®See Danish Newspaper Information, 1954, February 11, 
p. 4 
‘ Croog, S. H., ‘Premarital Pregnancies in Scandinavia 
and Finland,’’ Am. J. Soc., 57: 361, 1952. Compare cor- 
rective note by J. Backer in Am. J, Soc., 58: July, 1952. 
Also footnote 5 above. 

® Ramholt, P., ‘‘Nuptiality, Fertility, and Reproduction in 
Norway,"’ Population Studies, 7: 46-61, 1953, London. 
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urban families, at least in Sweden and Den- 
mark. 

The role of the married female is in a stage 
of transition. The percentage of married fe- 
males who reported having a job of their own 
has increased as follows: 


1930 1950 
Sweden 6 15 
Denmark 6 15 
Norway 3 4 


Corresponding figures for Stockholm, 1945, and 
Copenhagen, 1948, are 32 per cent and c. 40 per 
cent respectively. The social responsibilities 
weighing upon the married female are so many, 
so timeconsuming,® and even contradictory, as 
to provide fertile soil for nervous tensions. She 
should be a skilled cook, an efficient house- 
keeper, a representative hostess, an attractive 
spouse, a patient, loving, and enlightened 
mother. But even if she excels in all these re- 
spects she will reap slight social esteem, be- 
cause dominant middle-class opinion will in- 
sist of ‘the superior value of choosing a career 
outside the home and of cultivating literary 
and artistic interests. 

Scandinavian society is not yet quite adapted 
to the situation arising from female work out- 
side the home. Hence it is not uncommon for 
a working man’s family to register an increase 
in standard of living by having the wife give 
up her job and devote herself full time to her 
home. Housemaids are too expensive for the 
average family budget’? and the available day 
time centers for children are too few. 

The shift from high to low female fertility 
starting in the fourth quarter of the nineteenth 
century and spreading rapidly in this century 
may be interpfet€d as a rational adaptation to a 
changing economy. Birth control started in the 
upper classes and has by now reached all social 

* Betinkande ang. familjeliv och hemarbete, Statens off. 
wtredningar, 46: 50-51, Sth., 1947. 

% Cp. Moltke, C., et al., Agteskabets og skilsmissens kon- 
flikter, Cph., 1950, pp, 12-13. 

4 Arctander, S., Kvinnen i erhvervslivet, Statistiske Mel- 
dinger, 1952, pp. 333-365, Oslo, 1953. 

% Rubin, M., and Westergaard, H., Aigteskabsstatistik, 


Cph., 1890. Coitus interruptus seems to be the most com- 
mon birth-control method. See Auken, of. ¢it., p. 274; 
Koop. férbundets bokfdrlag, 


1 
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levels in Scandinavia.1* While this adjustment 
is going on there appears as a consequence a 
negative correlation between income level and 
family size. The latest statistics show that this 
correlation now is in the process of changing.® 
However, suitable adjustment from the point 
of view of the individual family may from the 
point of view of the nation aeee as maladjust- 
ment. 

During the 1930's, when the net reproduction 
index in all three countries registered values 
less than 1, considerable concern over the pros- 
pect of a diminishing population made itself 
felt, particularly in Sweden.1* From that time 
on family welfare measures have assumed in- 
creasing proportions. It is still true, however, as 
it was before the war, that on the criterion of 
individual family economy alone, the optimal 
family size is that represented by the childless 
couple. It is therefore not surprising that so 
far no clear effect on marital fertility can be 
ascribed to welfare measures (Table 2). In each 
of the three countries a declining birth rate has 
been characteristic of the postwar period while 
on the other hand family welfare measures have 
become more extensive than ever before. The 
baby boom of the war years may possibly be ac- 
counted for in terms of the increased value of 
home life both as a more efficient consumption 


_unit when food and clothing are scarce, and as a 


haven of peace for war- and occupation-scared 
individuals. 

After the introduction of Protestantism efforts 
were made to legislate complete ecclesiastic 
(state-church) monopoly on the marriage con- 
tract, which until then had depended for its 
validity solely on a secular agreement.** It does 


38 Jahn, G., Befolkningsspgrgsm4l og familiens st¢rrelse, 
Stat. Meldinger, 70: 165-207, Oslo, 1952. Jahn found that 
factory owners (and wholesale merchants) were more prolific 
than factory workers (1946). This was true both in urban 
and in rural Norway and after 5, 10, and 17 years marriage 
duration. But most other categories of workers were more 
prolific than the upper classes. 

™% Myrdal, A., and Myrdal, G., Kris i befolkningsfrigan, 
Sth., 1935. Langeland, O., Det er liv eller dgd det oe 
Oslo, 1937, Befolkaingskommissionen, 1935. 

1-3, Cph., 1936-1938. 

8 Taranger, A., Udsigt over den norske retshistorie, Kre., 
1907. Berg, G., and Svensson, S., Svensk bondekultur, 
Bonnier, Sth., 1934. Cp. articles on marriage, engagement 
and wedding in the major Swedish and Danish encyclopedias. 
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Birthrate 1935 1940 1945 1950 1952 
Sweden 13.8 15.1 20.4 16.4 15.5 
Denmark 17.7 18.3 23.5 18.7 17.8 
Norway 14.4 16.3 20.0 19.1 18.7 
Net reproduction index 
Sweden 72 719 1.15 1.04 _ 
Denmark ' -92 -99 1.30 1.14 1.12 
Norway 15 .86 1.08 1.11 _— 
Marital fertility: 

Total no.-of married females giving birth 
per 100 married females aged 15-44 
weden II. II.2 14.2 11.2 _ 
Denmark _ 12.6 — 12.8 _ 
not seem possible at present to pin down the _ ity’® is not known, except in terms of responses 
points in time marking the transition to majority from subjects who are more or less biased 


acceptance in word and deed of one or more of 
the implications of the ecclesiastic and legal 
conception of marital validity. Data on Nor- 
wegian marriages 1855-56 by pregnancy con- 
dition of wife prior to marriage (see footnote 
3, pp. 43, 54) as well as similar data from 
Denmark around 1880** lend support to the 
presumption that coitus before church marriage 
has been Scandinavian majority behavior during 
the entire Protestant era. 


Taste 3. Estimate OF DaNnisH PrecNaANcy DisTRIBUTION 
1950, BY Socrat Conrormity Levets 











samples of the national population. Auken re- 
ports that 10 per cent of her group of Danish 
married females admitted marital infidelity (N 
= 183), while the highest figure in a Swedish 
urban sample is 26 per cent (for “unsatisfied” 
males, N = 57).1® An attempt has been made 
to approximate the true frequency distribution 
of Danish pregnancies in 1950 by levels of social 
conformity (table 3).?° 

Table 3 may be a fairly good approximation 
to the true state of affairs in Scandinavia in gen- 
eral. If so it would be a reasonable conclusion 
that a minimum of 30 per cent of all Scandi- 


Percent ofall avian pregnancies as of 1950 are undesired. 
Pregnancies Hence, the adoption of more efficient methods 
A. ate eg ys a of birth control will, other things unchanged, 
by rpm sived in, Satan Gomis “ae lead to still lower birth rates. Recent years have 
- perma but parents marry later 3 been characterized by a steeply increasing rate 
(ie ee ' of legal abortion, while illegitimacy has been 
B. Abortions Rin 
1. Spontaneous abortion 6 declining. 
2. Legally manipulated 4 Prostitution does not come within the prov- 
3. Ilegally manipulated 10 4 ‘ : 
Sis ince of the law as long as practiced without 
100 





Estimated no. of pregnancies: 100,000 


Coitus before marriage may now safely be 
considered the rule and chastity the exception in 
Scandinavia. On this point all recent empirical 
findings agree.!? The extent of marital infidel- 


%* Rubin and Westergaard, op. cit. 
% Auken, op. cit., p. 5. Gottschalk, H., Moderne 
zgteskabsproblemer, Thanning og Appel, Cph., 1947, p. 33. 


18 The above mentioned Swedish Gallup poll found that 
90 per cent of the sample considered absolute marital fidelity 
indispensable to marital happiness. 

19 Auken, op. cit., p. 217. Karlsson, p. 194. 

® Sources: Statistisk Arbog, 1951. Folkemzengdens beve- 
gelse, 1950. Fenger, M., og Lindhardt, M., Om antallet af 
aborter i Danmark 1940-1950, Ugeskrift for lager, 1952: 
617-621. Gille, H., Family Welfare Measures in Denmark, 
Population Studies, 6: 1952-1953, pp. 172-210. Quensel, C., 
Férandringarna i medelbarnantallet, Statistisk Tidsskrift 2, 
N.F.: 268-273, 1953. Statens off. utredn, 51: p. 53 and 26: 
p. 177, Sth., 1944. Cp. Croog, op. cit., and Backer, op. cit. 


Karlsson, G., Adaptability and Communication in Marriage, % Fenger, M., and Lindhardt, op. cit. Asklund, L., 
Upsala: 1951, p. 194. Jonsson, op. cit., p. 5. Mellbye, C., Den abortfSrebyggande verksamheten, Soc. Meddelanden, 
Studentermoral, Universitas 1: no. 6, 8, Oslo, 1946. 1952: 143-150. 
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public disorder, spread of contagious disease or 
profit to third party.22 Male homosexuals in 
Scandinavia are organized in an association,” 
founded in 1948, which has its head office in 
Copenhagen. 

By and large the majority of married Scandi- 
navians seem to find the married state quite 
agreeable. Asked (1949) whether they would 
marry the same person if they had a chance 
to do it all over again 83 per cent in Den- 
mark and 70 per cent in Sweden said ‘‘yes.’’** 
Karlsson’s*> study tended to confirm the view 
that urban Scandinavians with respect to marital 
behavior are fairly similar to Americans as 
represented in Locke’s study in Indiana with 
the exception that church going, being neither 
a majority folkway nor a status symbol in urban 
Scandinavia, was not associated with better 
than average marital satisfaction for males and 
was significantly associated with marital dissatis- 
faction in females, 

Child rearing ideas and practices have 
changéd in this century.” Scandinavian mothers 
today appear to take as their principal educa- 
tional ideal the development of the physical 
and intellectual resourcefulness of the child, 
while the older generations will be more likely 
to stress the ideal of the perfectly conforming 
child. While physical punishment is still the 
final arbiter in child training it is probable 


that much more limited use is made of this — 


means now compared to a generation or more 
ago.” There is a fairly early differentiation in 
the socialization process and the general atti- 
tude is probably still wide spread that girls 


™ Kemp, T., Prostitution, Cph., 1936 (in English). 
Eriksson, T., Prostitution och samhille, Bonnier, Sth., 1939. 

# See the periodical, Vennen (The Friend), 
edited by the association, 1948—. 

% Polls by the Danish and the Swedish Gallup Institutes. 

% Op. cit., p. 184. Cp. Locke, H. J., and Karlsson, G., 
‘‘Marital Adjustment and Prediction in Sweden and the 
United States,’’ Am. Soc, Rev., 17: 10-17, 1952. 

% The Scandinavian Gallup Institutes reported (1948) 
great divergence of opinion in each country as to the value 
of the change. 

* The Swedish Gallup Institute reported (1946) declining 
percentages rejecting the idea that children should be abso- 
lutely obedient towards their parents with increasing age of 
respondents. Danish Gallup data (1949) showed a majority 
in favor of corporal punishment. Around 40% of a sample 
of parents claimed that they never used corporal punishment, 
while the rest had used it. 
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should prepare for marriage, boys for a job. In 
Norway (1950) boys are twice as likely as 
girls to receive a high school diploma or more 
education.?® 

In rural Scandinavia the family has retained 
its importance as a productive unit. This is due 
to the fact that 70 per cent of all farm holdings 
are smaller than 10 hectars, and only two per 
cent are of 50 hectars, and up.?® For Danish 
farms below 10 hectars family work accounts 
for 87 per cent of total estimated labor cost per 
hectar, for farms 10-49 hectars 51 per cent, and 
for larger farms 26 per cent (1949-1950). The 
family farm in Denmark is smaller than the 
optimal farm size in terms of profit for in- 
vestments. Profit in per cent of capital in- 
vested was 6.8 per cent for the smallest farm 
category defined above, 9.5 per cent for the 
middle category, and 11.2 per cent for the 
large farms.*° Even in urban Scandinavia the 
home is still a place of work. In Denmark 76 
per cent of all households have a sewing ma- 
chine, 73 per cent do all their laundry work at 
home, 80 per cent make jam, and 52 per cent 
bake bread or cakes each week. Among 6,000 
respondents eighteen years of age and over 58 
per cent reported that they never visited a 
restaurant.*? 

The legal rules which since the 1920's govern 
ownership of property by a married couple 
attempt to spell out the principle of equality 
between husband and wife.**? The family re- 
tains a very strong position in respect to the 
inheritance of property. Both for Sweden 
(1919-1920) and for Denmark (1910-1920) 
statistics showed that more than 90 per cent of 
the total value of all heritage went to kinsfolk 
or the spouse of the deceased.** As a remnant 
from the past Norway still retains a right for 
blood relatives to get back through forced sale 

% Arctander, S., op. cif., p. 365. 

2 Friis, H., (ed.), Scandinavia between East and West, 


Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press, 1950, p. 357. 

» , ed., Danish bureau of the census, 
1950, pp. 210-211, Cph., 1952. 

% Danish Gallup Institute, Berlingske readership survey 
1950-1953. (in print) 

3 Borum, O..A., Familieretten. 2 udg. Gads Forlag, 
1946, vol. 2, p. 188, Cph., 1946-1948. 

% Knoph, R., Norsk arverett, Oslo, 1944, p. 59, footnote 
Be 
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land having belonged to one of them, subject 
to certain conditions.** 

The political implementation of welfare state 
ideology has resulted in the transfer from the 
family to the state of several protective func- 
tions. While this development thus conformed 
to the family-centrifugal trend, also noticeable 
within other social sectors, there appeared in the 
1930's a family-centered welfare policy which 
has gradually come to occupy a dominant posi- 
tion in Scandinavia. ‘The whole body of social 
policy has been pervaded to an increasing extent 
by family welfare considerations, the needs of 
the family having come to be accepted as the 
central issue with priority over all others.’’®® 
As of 1950 family and child welfare measures 
require from 18 to 26 per cent of all social wel- 
fare expenditures. The latter require about one 
tenth of the national income. In terms of cost 
the most important assistance rendered to the 
family by the state is that of reducing the eco- 
nomic burden of families with children.** 
Sweden has gone farthest in this direction. Since 
1948 all Swedish children under sixteen years 
of age receive an annual tax exempt grant from 
the state (1948: Swedish kroner 260 per year). 
The extra annual expense of a first child to an 
urban family is estimated (1948) at an average 
of kroner 1,090 for the one year old child grow- 
ing to kroner 2,880 for the sixteen year old 
child.” This estimate, indicating that between 
76 and 91 per cent of the cost of children is 
still paid by parents, is made under the assump- 
tion that the mother’s time is available free of 
charge. It may be noted that the average home 
for orphans, etc., in Denmark estimates its ex- 
penses per child per year at about Danish 
kroner 5,000.38 

The Protestant era has been characterized by 
an increasing permissiveness towards the disso- 
lution of marriage in cases where one or both 


* Voss, V., Odels—og Asxtesretten, Oslo, 1944. 

% Freedom and Welfare, ed., G. Nelson; sponsored by 
the Ministries of Social Affairs of Denmark, Finland, Ice- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Cph., 1953, p. 237. 

% Cp. Myrdal, A., op. cit., p. 97. 

® Vad kostar det att ha barn, Soc. Meddelanden, 1951: 
327-336, Sth. 

% Folketingets Forhandlinger, 1953-54. Tilleg D., pp. 
1399-1406, Cph., 1954, 
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parties concerned so desire. A common desire 
to part company is a sufficient condition for 
obtaining a legal separation, and if the rules re- 
garding separate living are adhered to, a sufhi- 
cient condition for divorce is in due time (one 
year or more later) created. Among the sev- 
eral other avenues to divorce the most important 
one is documented marital infidelity, which pro- 
vides a sufficient ground for the non-deviant 
spouse to obtain a divorce without prior separa- 
tion, and regardless of the desire of the erring 
party. Divorce was a rare and despised phenom- 
enon in nineteenth century Scandinavia. Dur- 
ing the latter half of the century the divorce 
curve started slowly on an increase which with 
unifotm trend in Sweden, Denmark and Nor- 
way reached a temporary maximum in the years 
following World war II (Table 4). A lower 


Taste 4. Divorces PER 100 MARRIAGES CONTRACTED. 
ScANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 1901-1950. 
ANNUAL AVERAGES 











Year Sweden Denmark Norway 
1901-10 1.5 3.0 1.8 
1911-20 2.6 4-4 3.2 
1921-30 4.6 7.1 4.2 
1931-40 5-7 9-3 4-6 
1941-50 10.1 15.9 6.9 
1941-45 7.8 13.5 5-9 
1946-50 12.5 18.1 7.9 
1950 14.8 17.7 8.5 
1950 Capital only 27. 29.4 17.5 
1950 Other urban 16.9 17.4 9-3 
1950 Rural 8.5 10.2 4-7 





level of urbanization helps account for the 
greater stability of Norwegian marriages. 
Divorce rates are higher in urban areas than in 
the country side (Table 4). The rates also 
seem to be higher among the upper urban classes 
than among the lower ones.5® Age at mar- 
riage was shown to be related to divorce in an 
eighteen year follow up study of 11,991 mar- 
riages contracted 1928-1930 in Copenhagen. 
Marriages in which the female was below 
twenty-five years of age at time of marriage had 
higher divorce risk than any others.‘ The 


% Monthly Statist. Review, Cph., p. 139, 1949. Cp. 
for Finland, Allardt, E., Miljébetingade differenser i skils- 
missofrekvensen, Helsingfors, 1953, p. 165. 

 Frugtbarheden og varigheden af Kgbenhavenske exgtes- 
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relevance of age difference between spouses to 
divorce was analyzed by the Swedish Census 
Bureau, but the results were inconclusive.** 
Divorce takes a heavier toll among marriages of 
less than ten years duration than among the 
older ones. Thus in Sweden as of 1950, 58 per 
cent of all divorces went to marriages of less 
than ten years duration, whereas such marriages 
only account for 35 per cent of all existing 
marriages. 

Since the advent of a child to the family 
almost without exception means an added bur- 





kaber indg&et i 4rene 1938-1940 og 1928-1930. English sum- 
mary. Monthly Statistical Review, 26: 4-25, Cph., 1950. 
41 Befolkningsrgrelsen. @versikt, 1931-1940, Sth., 1944, 
p. 17. 
4 Befolkningsrgrelsen. @versikt, 1921-1930, p. 37, Sth., 
1939. 





den, whereas the desire for children, or the 
enjoyment of children may be highly variable, 
the net effect of the presence of children on 
the marital tie may be expected sometimes to be 
positive, sometimes negative. Correlating num- 
ber of children (0 to 6) with rate of divorce 
per 1000 existing marriages, the Swedish Census 
Bureau reported a perfect negative relationship 
for the period 1926-1930.‘ However, the 
result does not warrant any conclusions on the 
effect of children, since no effort was made to 
control other variables.** 


To save space a number of references were omitted if 
the source was considered readily identifiable, e.g., refer- 
ences to the census and vital statistics publications of the 
Scandinavian bureaus of the census as well as to their statisti- 
cal yearbooks, 





Crisis in Lapland 


An Associated Press item of April 18, 1954 
tells of a domestic crisis in Swedish Lapland 
because Lapp girls won’t marry Lapp boys. 
This desire of the girls in Swedish Lapland to 


_ marry Swedes rather than Lapps may have a 


definite effec#*en the population soon. The 
gitls marry Swedes in order to raise their living 
standard. Swedish girls are unwilling to marry 
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Lapp boys because of the rough, nomadic life 


they would have to lead. This lack of brides 
has led the Lapp boys in Sweden to look for 
girls of marrying age in Finnish Lapland. This 
may cause a shortage there. The Lapps in 
Sweden, Norway and Finland now number 
about 30,000. 
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Environment of the Family 


THAILAND is a small (511,937 square kil- 
ometers—halfway in size between California 
and Texas), independent, tropical country sur- 
rounded in southeast Asia by Burma on the 
west, Laos and Cambodia on the north and 
east, and the British Federation of Malaya at 
the end of its tin rich tail in the south. 

It is an underpopulated country with a popu- 
lation set at 19,528,000 in 1953 on the basis of 
a 1947 census and an estimated annual increase 
of 1.9 percent. The average population density 
is 34.07 per square kilometer. Only in Bang- 
kok, the capital, is there serious overcrowding 
and urban strain. There the density is 1,000 
per square kilometer. 

The economic life of the country is centered 
about the production of rice, rubber, tin, wolf- 
ram (tungsten), and teak. About 85 per cent 
of the total population is engaged in riziculture 
with allied agricultural, fishing, and hunting 
activities. There is no heavy industry. A 
cement factory and soap factory are the paragons 
of modern light iadustry, and a fair amount of 
cottage industry exists especially in the north 
and northeast. There are no signs of a sub- 
stantial quickening of industrial development in 
the future. 

The dominant religion of the country is 
hierarchical Hinayana Buddhism which stresses 
the inevitability of the continuing cycle of birth, 
suffering, sickness, and death, plus the desira- 
bility of acquiring merit through good deeds 
and kindliness. 

The principal occupants of Thailand are the 
Thai who about a thousand years ago pushed 


1 Bulletin of Statistics, Vol. 2, Nos. 4-8, 1953. Central 
Statistical Office, National Economic Council, 
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their way down from South China to dominate 
this enormous rice-growing plain. In addition, 
there is a large group of Chinese whose num- 
bers are variously put at from 600,000 to 
3,000,000 and whose presence is seemingly 
resented although they are responsible for a 
large part of the commercial activity of the state. 
There is some tendency for second and third 
generation Chinese here to intermarry and 
assimilate with the Thai. 

Especially in southern Thailand near Moslem 
Malaya, there is a community of Moslems num- 
bering several hundred thousand but except 
where religious principles are firm about family 
organization, they bear similarity to the Thai. 
There are also Roman Catholic Annamese com- 
munities and forty or so mountain and forest 
tribes, including the Karens, Mons, Maews, 
and Haw. Their numbers are small however 
and are in no sense characteristic of or influen- 
tial in Thailand’s societal organization. We 
will confine our remarks to the family life most 
typical of Thailand, that of the Thai. 

A word of caution may be necessary. Statis- 
tical information in Thailand as well as re- 
search in sociological matters is exceedingly 
scanty. We have been obliged to rely on 
inquiry, observation, and participation in Thai 
family life, poor and rich, rural and urban. 


Formation of the Family 


Parental selection of the spouse: Before a rev- 
olution twenty years ago changed Thailand from 
an absolute monarchy to a sort of demoracy, it 
was customary for parents to arrange marriages 
for their children. Not infrequently, bride and 
bridegroom never saw each other before the 
wedding day. 
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Parental selection is still the practice for 
about 60 per cent of the rural population and 
for a somewhat smaller percentage of the urban 
population. Even where practiced, however, it 
has been considerably modified since the old 
days. While the parents may do the choosing, 
the pair to be married as likely as not will be 
brought together for an engagement followed 
by a get-acquainted period of several months 
before the wedding. Should one of the couple 
protest, it is quite probable that the parents 
would not insist on the marriage. 

In rural areas where economics outweigh senti- 
mental considerations, selection by the older, 
wiser members of the family seems to work 
satisfactorily. There is no indication of rebel- 
lion. In urban areas with the growing inde- 
pendence of women, the custom is dying out 
fairly rapidly but parental advice in the selec- 
tion of a mate is almost universally respected. 

Free selection: Where free selection is prac- 
ticed in,rural areas, courtship is no problem. 
Half the work force is composed of women and 
traditionally different families will help out one 
another in farm work, or in spare time both 
men and women together will hire themselves 
out to do farm work or land clearing for 
wealthier farmers or absenteé landlords. Thus 
there is constant mixing of the sexes with little 
opportunity for urban constraint of young 
women. Socially the two sexes mix at temple 
affairs, semi-religious festivals held in the 
homes, or during the course of leisure hour 
visiting. 

In the large towns and cities, the picture is 
quite different. In the old days, girls were 
strictly watched amd were never permitted out 
with a young man unchaperoned. Even today, 
the most proper form of social intercourse be- 
tween young men and women is a call and con- 
versation at the home of the latter. But with 
the widespread popularity of motion pictures it 
has become acceptable for young people to go 
to a morning or afternoon show together. 
Couple dancing is just beginning to come into 
its own, especially for the newer Bangkok soci- 
ety, and it is in this class that the greatest relaxa- 
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tion of premarital segregation of the sexes is 
seen. 

Premarital sexual activity: While as a rule 
girls are confined, boys are free to do as they 
please. To sleep out at night or to stay away 
from home is neither unusual nor badly re- 
garded for a boy. They generally have their 
first sexual experience at the age of sixteen of 
seventeen with a prostitute. There is no stigma 
attached to the frequenting of prostitutes by 
either married or unmarried men. Prostitu- 
tion is legal. 

Only about 10 per cent of urban women have 
premarital sexual experience, according to sev- 
eral estimates, but with the relaxation of con- 
trols, the percentage is increasing. As parents 
are secretive about sexual matters, it generally 
falls to the husband to instruct his wife after 
marriage. 

The engagement: The parents of the man 
wili delegate a respected older person to make 
arrangements with the family of the woman. 
Gifts will be made both to the fiancée and her 
family of gold, jewelry, cakes or sweets depend- 
ing on the economic circumstances of the fami- 
lies. It has been said the girl will get about 80 
per cent of the gifts. In urban areas the giv- 
ing of a diamond engagement ring is coming 
into vogue. In the country areas, a gold belt of 
necklace may be preferred. A small dinner 
party will usually be held to celebrate the event. 

Marriage may follow from three to six 
months later or longer. Generally, long court- 
ships and late marriages are favored. The farm 
girl frequently marries at 18 or 19 and the farm 
boy between 20 and 22. In the city, the 
average marriage ages are for women 21 or 22 
and for men 24 or 25. 

The marriage: The marriage again is ar- 
ranged by an elder representative of the man’s 
family (““Tao Keh’”’) who will offer gifts larger 
than those at the engagement both to the family 
of the girl to repay them for having raised their 
daughter and io the bride-to-be. 

The marriage ceremony itself is essentially the 
pouring of water over the hands of the couple 
who kneel side by side with a fillet of hap- 
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piness and good fortune on their heads. A 
respected older person does the honors. In the 
evening of the same day a group of priests, 
from three upwards, the number depending 
loosely on the financial position of the families, 
are called in to chant prayers. The morning of 
the wedding day may be spent by the couple in 
visiting first the family and relatives of the 
bride to offer a salute of respect, and then the 
family and relatives of the groom. Sometimes 
the families of the couple will have the priests 
come in the morning. A party may be given on 
the previous day with a dinner given for all the 
guests on the wedding day. A well-to-do fam- 
ily of either the bride or groom will give a large 
party on the day following the wedding cere- 
mony at which the newly married couple will be 
the host and hostess. After the dinner on the 
wedding day, the elder in charge of ceremonies 
may lead the couple to a specially prepared room 
in the home of the wife’s family for the first 
night. There are no hard and fast forms for the 
ceremonies. The important thing is that they 
be carried off with a great display of generosity. 

Registration: Since the law recognizes only 
those marriages which are registered, the act of 
registration at the local administrative office has 
tended to become part of the wedding festivities, 
but this does not mean that all marriages are 
registered or indeed that all are accompanied by 
ceremonies. Registration confers rights of sup- 
port on the wife and legitimacy, rights of sup- 
port, and inheritance on the children. But 
there is no penalty for not registering a mar- 
riage. While most upper and middle class 
couples do so, most of the poorer people (per- 
haps 75 per cent of the population) do not. 
Some say they see no use in it. Others do not 
have the money to pay for the accompanying 
festivities that society requires. To register a 
marriage without a dinner party and the feasting 
of priests would involve a loss of face, they say. 
It’s easier for the two people just to begin liv- 
ing together. In the country, an additional 
reason may be the lack of convenience in travel- 
ing to the administrative office for the registra- 
tion. As a consequence more than half the 
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marriages in Thailand today are unofficial and 
unmarked by any kind of ceremony. An effort 
is being made with some success by officials to 
encourage women, especially, to insist on regis- 
tration. 

Conception of marriage: Marriage is not con- 
ceived of as a partnership, a union of hearts, 
following a prevalent American view but rather 
as a juncture of complementary functions each 
by and large exclusive of the other. The union 
is not necessarily based on love and a girl, espe- 
cially in the provinces, can be made a wife by 
the giving of a large enough sum of money to 
her and her parents. The girl on her side will 
probably not think that marriage is supposed to 
be the love of her life but rather to give her 
security, status, and the opportunity to exercise 
her functions as a mother and mistress of the 
house. In return for this she will be dutiful to 
her husband and uncritical of him except as con- 
cerns his role as head of the household. 

In practice, of course, there are wide varia- 
tions. In Bangkok, the wife of a famous Thai 
writer is herself an author and their family life 
is indeed a partnership: intellectual, social, as 
well as familial. This is the slow trend of the 
upper classes in Bangkok but it is not typical. 

Living with in-laws: \t is customary for the 
newly married couple to live with the family of 
one or the other. If they live with the parents 
of the bride it is called “awaha mongkhon’”’ ; if 
with the parents of the groom, following the 
Chinese practice, it is called “wiwaha mong- 
khon.” There is no well defined custom as to 
whose side the couple will go to. It seems to 
be determined by the relative abilities of the 
two families to make room for them. Among 
a small circle of Thai aristocracy, it is customary 
for the groom’s family to build the couple a 
house of their own near the family house with 
the marriage taking place when it is ready for 
occupancy. As building costs rise, however, the 
custom grows weaker. 

One of the critical problems for a married 
couple now is finding housing—especially in the 
city, so that the matter of living with in-laws is 
economically determined as well as sanctioned 
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by usage. In Bangkok, the tendency is for 
newlyweds to want their own homes. This is 
the result of Western influence and is, for the 
most part, an unrealizable dream. A young 
government official’s salary may be 700 baht a 
month (about $35), while a “low-rent” gov- 
ernment housing project home rents for 400 
baht a month (about $20) and private houses 
run even higher. 

Legal effect of marriage: Matriage puts the 
woman under few legai disabilities. She re- 
mains free to dispose of her separate property. 
Common property she can dispose of only with 
the permission of her husband. Any unauthor- 
ized disposition is voidable.2 The wife may 
divorce her husband on grounds including 
cruelty or non-support. 

Interestingly enough, the Civil Code, secs. 
1453 and 1454, while declaring that the hus- 
band is the head of the conjugal union, and 
that he chooses the place of residence and 
directs what is to be done for maintenance and 
support; ‘also imposes a duty on the wife to 
support the husband. Section 1453 says in 
part: “Husband and wife shall maintain and 
support each other.” 

Plural marriages: While only one marriage 
may be registered according to law, there is no 
prohibition of polygamy. It is not unusual in 
Bangkok today for a well-to-do government offi- 
cial or businessman to have three or four wives. 
The minor wives, however, have no legal status 
and their children have no rights of inheritance 
except insofar as the father makes special pro- 
vision for them by will. Plural marriage in 
rural areas is fairly common. In urban as well 
as rural areas economic stringency keeps the 
majority of the*male population monogamous. 

The government has undertaken to encourage 
monogamy by depriving minor wives of legal 
status and by propaganda directed at women 
telling them, ‘‘Don’t be a minor wife.” But 
society does not frown on this form of concu- 
binage. Principal wives, of course, do. If a 
man has the money, he is free to do what he 
likes. A wife on the other hand is severely 


* Civil Code (B.E. 2478, A.D. 1935), sec. 28, 39. 
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criticized for extramarital affairs. 

Children: The number of children in a fam- 
ily varies according to class. Farm people tend 
to have many children because they are a source 
of labor, mean security for the parents in their 
old age, and because nothing is known about 
birth control. Such families have on the average 
six or seven. In the cities and larger towns 
among the lower classes, large numbers of chil- 
dren are common and are often considered by 
the parents a plague. It is not uncommon to see 
little children playing naked in the streets of 
Bangkok, filthy dirty, with skin diseases and ob- 
vious vitamin deficiency, while the mother is 
nursing another baby at her breast and expect- 
ing the birth of another. 

Though little is known about birth control, 
there seems to be no scruple against it. Apart 
from the pervading economic problem, large 
families are thought more enjoyable than small 
ones. But the upper urban classes following 
the Western pattern now prefer to limit their 
children to three or four. There is no tradi- 
tional preference for one sex or the other as 
with the Chinese (preference for males). 

Family Life 

Family composition, status, and hierarchy: 
For the Thai, the family is first a kinship group 
with each member defined according to his posi- 
tion as a junior or senior on the mother’s or 
father’s side. Thus, the word for older brother 
of the father or mother is “loong.” But the 
younger brother or sister of the father is “ah,” 
and of the mother “nah.” The “in-law” status 
even of uncles and aunts by marriage is carried 
in their titles. The older members, called “pi,” 
expect and receive formal respect and service 
from the younger “nong” and the father’s side 
ranks above the mother’s. 

A larger group that is recognized, now some- 
what faintly, is that of the clan bearing the same 
family name. Such nominal relationship car- 
ries some obligations of help and financial assist- 
ance but lately it is a connection more honored 
in the breach. 

In addition to the family as a kinship group, 
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there is a household group which in addition to 
including children and their spouses, aunts, 
uncles and grandparents, may also include chil- 
dren of friends in the country if it is a city 
family, sent to live in the city while studying, 
or acquaintances who have no other place to 
live. It is usual for these supernumeraries to 
call the head of the household “Khun Paw” 
(Mr. Father) and the other members of the 
family are called “Pi” or “Nong.” In return 
for this partial absorption into the family, they 
may be expected to do housework or run 
errands. It is customary for the head of the 
household to support all. Contributions are 
welcome but it seems to be recognized that the 
primary duty is his. It may be pointed out that 
cost of maintenance per person is fairly low— 
food is built around a large plate of rice, sleep- 
ing accommodations may be a mat, and several 
people may sleep in a room. This house-shar- 
ing is characteristic of both rural and urban 
areas. The very poor and some of the upper 
class families restrict it, the first of necessity and 
the second of choice. 

In matters concerning the families of junior 
members of the menage, it is usual for the 
advice of the older members to be sought and 
followed. Characteristic of this kind of com- 
munal living is a certain easy-goingness and 
diffidence of juniors toward seniors. Power in 
the kinship group tends toward the oldest and 
richest member. Where kin live with the fam- 
ily, the head of the family remains the arbiter, 
subject, of course, to his duty of respect for 
those older than he. 

In former times the men of the family were 
dominant and obeyed by the women who re- 
mained apart to cook and look after the physical 
comfort of the men. This was partly because 
women were entirely uneducated. Even then, 
however, the first or principal wife had certain 
privileges in the organization of the house- 
hold. With compulsory education introduced 
twenty years ago for men and women, there is 
a tendency for the wife to assert herself, more 
especially in the city. 

In the country the women serve the men, 
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generally eat apart and later. But after dinner 
they may sit and talk together. The fact that 
the woman is often the mainstay and equal 
partner economically of the family while the 
man spends much time gambling and drinking 
with his friends protects her status. Among the 
townspeople with higher education men and 
women may dine together or not as is con- 
venient. The wife will have control over details 
of housekeeping and often over the purse 
strings, the man turning his salary over to her 
and receiving an allowance of spending money. 
But what a man does outside the home is not 
the wife’s concern and she may not interfere. 
Nagging is not unknown and by exercising her 
skill, as one woman social worker said half 
humorously, a wife may acquire considerable 
power over all activities of her husband. 

Living conditions: One reason for the charac- 
teristic community but lack of conviviality in the 
Thai family is the lack of material comfort in 
the matter of housing. For the better-off people 
in the country, the house is a broad floor sus- 
pended on poles above the ground and roofed 
with attap or tiles. On three sides of the floor, 
little rooms which may or may not have win- 
dows are partitioned off. These are used for 
sleeping. The front of the floor is open. Thus, 
family life is carried on in public with chores, 
visiting, reading, playing, studying, and chatting 
all done on the broad floor. There is generally 
no furniture. 

Poorer country people may simply have a one 
room, thatched hut built on the ground. Fre- 
quently it is raised on posts with a porch and 
single room for sleeping. Cooking is done at 
a fireplace or over a charcoal fire-pot. Gener- 
ally, country people eat with their fingers. 
Kitchen utensils, knives, spatulas, etc., are 
stored in sections of bamboo nailed to a house 
post. Earthenware pots for boiling water and 
iron frying pans with coconut shell ladles and 
bowls are frequently the stock of conveniences. 

In the towns and cities, the house is now a 
wooden one or a two storied multi-room affair 
with a small porch, a small guest-receiving room 
(“hawng rap khaek”) in which the family’s 
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few chairs may be placed, a larger general- 
purpose room, and a bedroom or two where 
several people may sleep. A kitchen may be 
attached at the back of the house. At night, a 
mat and mosquito net may be put up in any of 
the rooms for members of the family or over- 
night guests. Town homes will generally have 
both chairs and tables but a card game may be 
played on the floor, or if large numbers of 
people come, mats will be spread on the floor 
for sitting. 

In rural homes, bathing is done in the open 
out of large earthen jars where rain or well 
water is stored. In villages and cities the bath- 
room will be equipped with the same water 
jars. A running water-supply, if there is such, 
is uncertain and is used to replenish the jars. 
The aristocracy of Bangkok have American style 
bathrooms but their numbers are insignificant. 

In upper class homes in the towns and cities, 
the kitchen and servants quarters will be sep- 
arate from the main house. Upper class families 
will hire“a cook and generally several children 
to do the washing, cleaning, to run errands, etc. 
But it is rare to find the appanage of servants 
that westerners living in Thailand seem to think 
so necessary. As often as not the cook, even 
for upper class people, may be a poorer relative 
from the country. The house is usually owned 
by the husband but there seems to be no rule. 
Poor families, especially in Bangkok, are forced 
to huddle together in a single room or in part 
of a room or in a shed. An estimated seventh 
of the city’s families live under such conditions. 

Rearing the children: As the children come 
along, the father will take the role of moral 
trainer. By and large, however, the parents tend 
to leave the edffcafion of their children to the 
schools which are frequently inadequate and to 
blame shortcomings of their offspring on the 
schools and teachers. This is partly because the 
parents did not have the opportunities that now 
exist to attend school hence are unable them- 
selves to teach their children. It is also because 
the monks in the Buddhist wats (repositories of 
learning) traditionally occupied themselves with 
the teaching of children. While their function 
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has largely disappeared since the revolution, the 
parental attitude of reliance on the teachers per- 
sists. 

As for looking after the children, the mother 
is apt to delegate her duties to the older chil- 
dren if there are any. Children very early learn 
that “senior must care for junior.” It is com- 
mon to see a little boy carrying around his infant 
sister, for example, while the mother is off 
working in the fields or marketing. 

It is considered ill-mannered in most Thai 
families for children to ask questions of their 
parents. If they do, they are likely to be told 
to keep quiet and be good. As a result, the 
children are docile and lack self-assertiveness. 
This trait reflects itself on the university level 
where spontaneous serious discussion of current 
problems is all but absent—an expressed differ- 
ence of opinion being held rather impolite. 

When a country lad is seven or eight he may 
be sent to live in a Buddhist monastery (wat) 
to serve a relative who is a monk or simply to 
be near a school. He will be under the care of 
the monks and often better educated than his 
brothers living at home. He also very early 
learns to be self-reliant whatever the shortcom- 
ings of wat life. Teaching by the monks is a 
haphazard affair depending on the capacity and 
interest of the particular monk who sets himself 
up to look out for the boy, his “luk sit.” 

A certain amount of instruction in Buddhism 
is given but the requirements are far less strict 
than those at comparable Catholic institutions in 
Europe. It should be noted that now the role 
of the wat is only domiciliary. Formal educa- 
tion is the official responsibility of the public 
schools and accredited private schools. 

Four years of schooling is compulsory for 
boys and girls alike, although in some backward 
rural areas sheer physical inconvenience makes 
enforcement of the law impossible. Secondary 
education (above the fourth grade) is not yet 
available in all of the seventy-two provinces of 
the country. Eleventh and twelfth grade schools 
are found in only the largest provincial centers 
and in Bangkok, making the widespread dis- 
placement of adolescents necessary. Boys are 
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able to find accommodations, however pitiful, at 
the wats or in dormitories if not with relatives. 
But girls are under a serious handicap in the 
matter of finding lodging near schools and many 
are for this reason unable to continue their edu- 
cation above the elementary grades. 

Family economic activity: Rural families 
come close to being self-sufficient economic 
units. They grow their own food which con- 
sists mainly of rice. Some build their own 
homes, and make their own implements. Cloth, 
however, for making their simple garments is 
bought, except in the northeastern and northern 
regions where it may be woven in the home. 

The women and children of the family help 
equally in caring for the water-buffalo, plant- 
ing and transplanting rice, harvesting and 
threshing. In spare time, all members of the 
family may hire themselves out for farm work 
elsewhere in their locality. The women and 
girls of the family may spend the morning at the 
local market trying to sell a basket of produce 
from the farm. 

The children from the earliest age are given 
chores to do, such as preparing “‘attap” for roof- 
ing, gathering coconuts, fishing, hunting for 
crabs or shell fish—whatever is within the range 
of their physical power. 

Rope, the plow, heavy two-wheeled buffalo 
carts, and crude shotguns will be home made. 
Things bought are cloth, fish (especially the 
salted kind), fish sauce used instead of salt, 
soap, pots and pans, steel cutting tools, and the 
like. Town families, mostly those of traders 
or government employees, are entirely depend- 
ent for their needs on others. 

In urban families the economic functions of 
the husband, wife, and children are more neatly 
divided, with the first providing the income, the 
second looking after the home and food and 
_ raising the children, and the third playing little 
part. As the cost of living goes up, however, 
it is becoming increasingly common in the cities 
for the wife to find a job as a secretary, govern- 
ment worker, saleswoman, dressmaker, nurse, or 
teacher, leaving the children with an older rela- 
tive. 
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In the smaller towns, it is not unusual to 
find the wife of a government official working 
as a teacher or running a food or dress-making 
shop, or making confections both to keep occu- 
pied and to supplement the low government 
salary of her husband. If the family is involved 
in commerce, rare among Thai people, all the 
members will participate including small chil- 
dren by taking turns selling things and watching 
the store. 

Religion and recreation: Buddhism is impor- 
tant to the Thai family as a matter of custom. 
Being non-militant, it is rare to find the sectar- 
ianism so common in Christian and Moslem 
homes. As a consequence intermarriage is not 
prohibited. One reason given for the lack of 
concern among Buddhist families over apostasy 
is their confidence that eventually the apostate 
or his children or descendants will revert to 
Buddhism because it is ingrained in the culture 
of the country and because it is so intrinsically 
reasonable. There are numerous families where 
some of the members follow different religions, 
especially Christianity, or intermarry, without 
affecting the family unity or risking condemna- 
tion. Such is not true in the Christian or Mos- 
lem Thai families, however. 

As a matter of tradition, men at the age of 
twenty or above become monks generally for 
three months or longer. There are no rules as 
to the time one ought to be a monk but in the 
country it is an important obligation to be one 
for some time. It is commonly believed that a 
son’s becoming a monk confers merit on the 
parents. Others say that the discipline of a 
monk does much to mature a man. Some, in 
the country, still hold that a man is not fit to 
marry until he has been a monk. Some see its 
utility in the occasion for a young man to learn 
about the religion of his country. Others say it 
is just the following of a tradition. In the 
provinces probably 95 per cent of the men are 
ordained ; in the city probably not more than 60 
per cent as a result of the spread of modern 
education and the loss of prestige of the wats 
and religion in urban society. 

Some families will send one son to be a 
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novice at the age of twelve in order to obtain 
merit. While in former times it meant an 
opportunity to get the best possible education, 
it now means the contrary. It is unusual for a 
novice to remain a monk for long after ordina- 
tion at twenty years. 

In rural areas the wat retains some of the 
social importance of former, simpler times. 
The ladies, once a week according to the lunar 
calendar, prepare feasts for the monks who may 
often be their relatives or friends of the family. 
On those Priest Days there are chants and an 
intoned sermon. Old men, but rarely the 
young, join in the observances and celebrations. 
On holidays, the wat will be the fair site with 
boxing, music, games, and selling stalls of all 
sorts. On building a new house, at a wedding, 
funeral, ordination ceremony, or for no par- 
ticular reason groups of monks may be invited 
to the house for a feast in the early morning or 
at 11 A.M. Or in the evening they may be in- 
vited to chant and drink soda-pop. (They are 
forbidden to take food after midday. Coffee, 
tea, and soft drinks are not considered food.) 
Generally all the neighbors and relatives partici- 
pate in such affairs. 

Apart from the wat functions and semi-re- 
ligious house parties, private gambling games, 
cock fights and just visiting occupy the men folk 
in the country. In each community there will 
be some men who can play the traditional Thai 
musical instruments. In the evening men may 
get together for folk playing and singing and 
drinking homemade rice-whiskey. Shadow 
plays are performed in the fields on special occa- 
sions. And sometimes a dance will be held with 
dancing partners hhired from the nearest munici- 
pality. A rare, itinerant movie is always well 
attended. But day by day the rural family 
depends on itself for recreation. 

In the cities and larger towns, the number of 
people who can play musical instruments is de- 
clining. Recreation is sought more and more 
outside the family—at the movies principally, 
in strolling, at the zoo, the parks. Nightspots 
are few and cater to the Europeans and Ameri- 
cans, Europeanized Thais, and wealthy Chinese. 
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For urban men, there are the houses of prostitu- 
tion which are generally visited early in the 
evening, or the coffee houses where local whis- 
key may be drunk in the company of friends. 
Clubs and societies for either men or women are 
almost unknown. Gambling games in the home 
are popular in the city as well as the country. 

The wife of the premier of Thailand is under- 
taking to form Women’s Culture Societies 
throughout the kingdom. They seem to be 
fairly popular among the local society women 
but their function is not clear and their place 
in Thai society is as yet undeterminable. 


Factors and Trends 


In this description of Thai family life it will 
appear that there are several factors that make 
for stability: the inclusiveness of the family; 
relative indifference to material facilities beyond 
the necessities of food, clothing, and shelter; 
division of functions between husband and wife 
with the husband accorded the dominant role; 
the system of obligatory respect of seniors by 
juniors and parents by their children; lack of 
serious economic pressure on rural families; the 
liberty of husbands; and (we may add here) 
knowledge that if the family does not help its 
members, no one (including the government) 
will. 

_ Thus by and large, rural families are stable. 
Where, however, these factors are upset sharply, 
especially by economic conditions or the inva- 
sion of Western attitudes, the picture changes 
drastically. This is true in the northeastern 
part of Thailand where the peasants are desper- 
ately poor. There it is common for the husband 
to leave the family to find a living in Bangkok. 
He will generally send part of his meager earn- 
ings in the capital to the family back home. In 
the city, the large numbers of nearly destitute 
people living in the worst kinds of slums and 
situations of insecurity make for great family 
instability. Absence of marriage requirements 
facilitate but are not a cause of the separations 
which for all purposes are the same as divorce. 
The husband, simply unable to support his fam- 
ily, leaves it. Occasionally the wife will leave 
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the husband over drunkenness, or early death of 
the parents will send the little children into the 
wats to fend for themselves or into the homes 
of relatives who, if poor, are likely to give 
them a begrudging reception but a reception 
nonetheless. As the economic situation of the 
country deteriorates with the falling world matr- 
ket price for rice, the chief export, instability 
of the poor will increase. 

On the other end of the social ladder in 
Bangkok are the upper class families centered 
about the biological unit and in which the 
woman regards herself as the equal of her hus- 
band, is offended by his extramarital activity, has 
the leisure to be upset by her emotional diff- 
culties, and finds pleasure in the society of other 
men. Divorce is more frequent among this 
leisure class than among the middle groups of 
society. Statistics on divorce, however, are not 
available. 

It may be said that rural families, except in 
the poor northeast, exhibit no pronounced 
changes or trends either in numbers, function, 
or orientation. This is a reflection of the stag- 
nation of rural development in Thailand. In 
the cities, however, family organization is dis- 
integrating under the stresses of urbanization, 
decline of purchasing power and the invasion of 
Western notions about family life. 

Westernization has lately received much com- 
ment in Bangkok. It is generally felt that inso- 
far as it results in an improvement in living 
standards—better houses and diet—it is desira- 


ble. But it is also said to be destroying the old 
Thai hospitality. “Broadness of heart’’ is being 
replaced with the narrower concepts and individ- 
ualism of the West. Young girls are feeling the 
liberative influence of American ideas especially 
regarding dating and dancing, and this is con- 
sidered to be affecting morality. The number 
of virgin brides in Bangkok where Western 
influence is strong, for example, is estimated 15 
per cent lower than in the country, and the 
wildness of Bangkok society girls imitating 
Western fashions taught by Hollywood films is 
notorious. 

Another disintegrating effect of Western in- 
fluence is its emphasis on the thing for which it 
is praised: material comfort. The Thai level 
of income does not begin to approach that ot 
the American. To have the things which, by 
American standards, are worth having, the Thai 
must make a disproportionate sacrifice. The 
strain is often too much. The result is a feel- 
ing of frustration, inadequacy, inferiority, dis- 
turbing both the traditional lines of respect 
(money becomes the criterion of respectability) 
and tranquility of the family. Striving for ma- 
terial wealth also reflects itself in the prevalent 
corruption among government officials who in 
order to begin to live in the style of the West- 
erner must resort to dishonest sources of income. 
Thus the economic distress, real enough, is mul- 
tiplied through Western influence, creating 
demands for material things unessential to the 
traditional Thai way of life. 





Living by the Clock 


Childhood Education, the official journal of 
the Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, in its December, 1953 issue, has an 
interesting feature series on the American sense 
of time and the clock-scheduled lives of Ameri- 
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cans as contrasted with the concept and use of 
time in other countries: Indonesia, Germany, 
England, Burma, the Philippines, and Japan. 
The brief reports are from students and teachers 
who have spent some time in the United States. 
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The Family in the United States 


M. F. NIMKOFF 
Department of Sociology, The Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


Tue FAMILY as a social institution is inter- 
related with the economic, political, and re- 
ligious institutions and cannot be fully under- 
stood apart from them. In the United States, 
family life is greatly affected by the high level 
of industrialization, by the doctrine of states’ 


rights, and by the heterogeneity of religious sects 


and denominations, The first helps to account 
for the generally high material standard of liv- 
ing of the American family; the second for the 
diversity of laws governing marriage and 
divorce; and the third for the variety of familial 
norms, values, and ideologies. 


Indeed, the heterogeneity of the population 


makes description of family life in the United 
States difficult. For example, there are 215 


Protestant denominations in the United States, 
the largest of which, the Methodist, comprises 
no more than 4 per cent of the total population. 
The Catholics constitute perhaps about 15 per 
cent, and the Jews less than 4 per cent. To 
complicate the picture further, there may be 
numerous ethnic groups within a single religious 
denomination. Also, of the 39 million families 
in the United States in 1950, 26 million were 
urban and 13 million rural, with about 6 million 
of the latter on farms, About three quarters of 
the nation’s rural families were concentrated in 
the South and North Central regions. These 
variations deserve attention; but because of 
limitation of space, the description of family life 
in the United Stafes “will be mainly in terms of 
the dominant urban, Protestant, middle-class 
family pattern. The data will be as of the year 
1950, unless otherwise noted, although, where 
possible, trends will be indicated. 


I. THE FORMATION OF THE FAMILY 


The United States has one of the highest 
proportions of the population married and one 
of the highest marriage rates of any nation. 
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The reason for this is that more persons marry 
at early ages than in most other nations. This 
condition, in turn, results from a favorable age 
distribution of the population and a favorable 
sex ratio, on the one hand, and unusually favor- 
able economic circumstances, on the other. 

The crude marriage rate (1951) was 10.6 per 
1,000 population, Of females 20-24 years old, 
68.8 per cent were or had been married; of 
those 25-29 years old, 89.0 per cent! In 1950 
the little children, those under five, comprised 
10.9 per cent of the population. For other age 
groups, the percentages were as follows: 5-14, 
16.7; 15-24, 14.7; 25-34, 15.7; 35-64, 34.3; 65 
and over, 7.6. For the marriageable ages, the 
sex ratio (the number of males per 1,000 fe- 
males) was as follows: 15-19, 1,024; 20-24, 
1,008; 25-34, 957.2, For the total population, 
there has been a decrease in the sex ratio since 
1900; and after World War II there was a small 
surplus of females, but not enough to affect 
significantly the marriage rate. 

There is evidence that the proportion of per- 
sons marrying at early ages in the United States 
has been increasing during the last half-century. 
And the percentage of the population that is 
married is at an all-time high. Marriage is 
highly valued. 

The legal age for marriage, when a license is 
issued, is generally 16 and 18 for males and 
females, respectively, with parental consent; 
without parental consent, generally 18 and 21. 
There are eighteen states that recognize com- 
mon-law marriage at the ages of 12 and 14, but 
the trend is away from such recognition. 

Exceptional freedom is accorded young per- 
sons in the choice of a mate. In many other 
countries, the choice of a marital partner is 
initiated by parents or relatives; and the young 


1 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Statistical Bulle- 
tin, October, 1952, p. 1. 
2 Ibid., February, 1953, pp. 9-10. 
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people may or may not have a veto. In the 
United States, the choice of a mate is generally 
made by the young people themselves ; and their 
parents may or may not have a veto. Parents 
may, of course, indirectly influence their chil- 
dren’s choices by the standards they inculcate, 
the neighborhoods in which they live, and the 
types of school their children attend. 

In the selection of marital partners, the trend 
has been for personal rather than utilitarian con- 
siderations to be stressed, especially romantic 
love and personal attractiveness, although more 
recently there are evidences that especially the 
better educated young people are showing more 
concern about character and personality traits 
that make for congeniality. 

There are limitations on choice imposed by 
the law, and there are limitations imposed by 
group expectations. Most marriages are between 
members of the same race, religion, and social 
Class, Consanguineous marriages are tabooed, 
but the prohibited degree of relationship is 
variously defined. All states forbid the mar- 
riage of parent and child, brother and sister, 
gtandparent and grandchild, uncle and niece, 
and aunt and nephew. In most states, the mat- 
riage of first cousins is illegal. The laws are 
about equally divided between those permitting 
and those forbidding the marriage of persons 
between whom there is an affinal relationship, 
such as step-parents and step-children. ‘‘Intelli- 
gent consent” is necessary, hence all jurisdic- 
tions ban the marriage of the insane; and some 
also ban the marriage of the feeble-minded and 
the epileptic. Almost three fourths of the states 
require a test for venereal disease, but it is vari- 
ously defined and enforced. 

Ordinarily a license to wed is obtained for a 
fee from an authorized government official. In 
all states but two or three requiring a religious 
wedding, the marriage ceremony may be per- 
formed by either a minister or a specified civil 
servant and is supposed to be recorded with the 
state. Most states require a waiting period of 
from one to five days between the issuance of 
the license and the ceremony. Religious wed- 
dings predominate. 
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Courtship is usually initiated by the boy ask- 
ing the girl for a date, which means he calls for 
her at a pre-arranged time and place and takes 
her to a dance or a motion picture theater of 
some other place of entertainment. The usual 
arrangement is to participate in such recreational 
activities in individual pairs, although occasion- 
ally more than one pair may date together, a 
practice called “double dating.” If the person 
being dated is a stranger and the date is made 
through a friend, the practice is referred to as 
a “blind date.” Unlike the situation in some 
other countries, like Greece, there is in the 


United States among young people of opposite 
sex little recreational sociability on a group basis, 
without designated partners. This reflects the 
highly individualistic self-determination of 
American youth and the subordinate role of the 
family. 

Why are youth so independent in the United 
States? The explanation is complex, but the 
decline in family controls is associated with the 
increase in the percentage of working mothers, 
the emphasis that highly developed industrial 
organization places on the capabilities of the 
individual rather than on his family connections, 
the high degree of physical mobility, and the 
extension of the democratic tradition to family 
life. 

After a time, the couple start “going steady” ; 
that is, they date each other exclusively, or nearly 
so. If the relationship prospers, they may 
eventually become engaged, a status which is 
usually formalized by a printed announcement 
by the girl's parents or by an engagement ring 
given by the man to his fiancée, or both. 

The moral code in theory proscribes sexual 
intercourse before marriage ; and, after marriage, 
limits it to marriage. In practice, a double 
standard is tolerated. The actual behavior of 
men and women before marriage is a still dif- 
ferent matter. Many males have sexual inter- 
course before marriage. In earlier times this 
was predominantly with prostitutes but, more 
recently, increasingly with women not prosti- 
tutes. This reflects the changing premarital sex- 
ual behavior of women, in the direction of 
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greater freedom.? The recorded illegitimacy 
rate per 1,000 unmarried women 15-44 years 
old increased from 7.0 in 1938 to 13.4 in 1949,* 
despite the probable increase in the use of con- 
traceptives generally. 

The wedding is usually followed by what is 
called a honeymoon, a short sojourn by the 
couple away from family and friends. On their 
return, they usually establish residence apart 
from their parents. Such neolocal residence is 
the preferred pattern in the United States. It is 
fostered by the high rate of physical mobility 
associated with urbanization, as well as by the 
primary emphasis in the United States on the 
conjugal pair rather than on the larger kinship 
group. In 1952, 95.8 per cent of all married 
couples maintained separate dwelling places. 
The trend is increasingly for married couples to 
maintain separate residences; and also to own 
their homes. In 1950, 55 per cent of all Ameri- 
can families were home owners. The legal resi- 
dence of the married couple is usually deter- 
mined by the husband's place of work. 

The family cycle. The average American 
girl, marrying for the first time in 1940, was 
21.6 years of age. Her counterpart in 1890 was 
22 years old. In both periods the average 
American girl bore her first child within a year 
of her marriage. In 1890 she bore her last 
child at age 32; in 1940, she was only 27 when 
her last child was born because she had fewer 
children. In 1890 she was 55 years old when 
her last child married; and, if her husband died 
before she did, he did not live to see his last 
child married. In 1940, on the other hand, she 
and her husband had 11 years together after the 
marriage of theirdast child, even if the hus- 
band predeceased his wife. After his death, she 
could in 1940 expect to be a widow for 13 years, 
only 2 years less than would have been true in 
1890.° 

Alfred C. Kinsey, ef al., Sexual Bebavior in the Human 
Male (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1948); Sexual Be- 


havior in the Human Female (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 
1953). 

‘ Article on ‘‘Illegitimacy,"’ Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

5 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1953, p. 54. 

® Paul C. Glick, ‘‘The Family Cycle,"’ American Socio- 
logical Review, 12: 166, April, 1947. 
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The increase in the average length of life and 
the reduction in the age at marriage have re- 
sulted in an increase in the duration of marriage. 
The reduction in the number of children born 
has led to an increase in the duration of the 
period of the ‘‘empty nest.” Without the con- 
tinued expense of rearing children, this period 
affords fresh opportunity for the couple to ac- 
cumulate financial resources for their old age, 
which they tend increasingly to spend in a 
home of their own. 

The biological family’ in the United States 
is estimated to have averaged 3.19 persons in 
1950. During the past century, it has been get- 
ting smaller because of the decrease in the birth 
rate. During the last two decades there has 
been an increase in the number of small and 
moderate-size families, although the decrease in 
big families has continued. Whether the recent 
upturn represents a reversal of the long-term 
downward trend in the birth rate or a fluctuation 
around the trend due to a long cycle of eco- 
nomic prosperity is not yet clear. The house- 
hold, consisting of the biologic.! family, kin, 
lodgers, and servants has also decreased in size 
from an estimated 5.79 persons in 1790 to 3.51 
persons in 1950.8 The decrease in the size of 
household results from the decrease in the num- 
ber of kinfolk living with the family, also the 
reduction in the number of lodgers and servants. 
There are fewer servants because of the reduc- 
tion in the size of homes, the greater availability 
of labor-saving devices in the home, and serv- 
ices like laundries and dry-cleaning establish- 
ments outside the home, as well as the higher 
cost of domestic servants. 


II. FUNCTIONS OF THE FAMILY 


Economic. On the farms, the family co- 
operates in the production of goods, but else- 
where there is little economic production by the 
family. The usual arrangement is for the male 
head of the family to have employment in a 
non-family enterprise, where he receives a 

™ Defined as parent or parents and offspring, or husband 
and wife without children, occupying the same dwelling unit. 


®W. F. Ogburn and M. F. Nimkoff, Technology and the 
Changing Family (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1955). 
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money payment for the work he does. In about 
three fourths of American families, the husband 
is the sole breadwinner; in one fourth of the 
cases (1953), the wife also works.® 

Over the years there has been a continued 
increase in the proportion of wives who work 
for pay. In 1950 the percentage was 26.8, 
compared with 4.6 in 1890.° In the past, the 
usual pattern was for husband and wife to work 
together in farming or in household production. 
Now, the evolving pattern is for the husband 
and wife to cooperate in producing the family 
income at certain stages of the family cycle. It 
is customary for women to work before mar- 
riage, and also often for the period after mar- 
riage before the first baby arrives. Then they 
withdraw from the labor force until their chil- 
dren are ready for school. The maximum num- 
ber of wives in the labor force are between 
thirty-five and fifty-four years of age. 

The dependence of the wife upon her hus- 
band is not so great under the latter arrange- 
ment, for she obtains employment independently 
of her husband. Since three fourths of all 
wives are not in the labor force, most American 
wives are economically dependent on their hus- 
bands. But the availability of jobs for women, 
not under their husbands’ control, moderates 
the dependence of wives upon their husbands, 
even for those wives not actually in the labor 
force. Here is a key to the understanding of 
the unusual independence of the American 
wife. 

The management of the family income is usu- 
ally a function of the male head of the family. 
If there are investments, he is likely to make 
them. He generally assumes responsibility for 
the larger expenditures, like those for insurance, 
payments on the car, rent, and fuel. He is then 
the chief fiscal agent. His wife is ordinarily 
the principal purchasing agent or marketer, es- 
pecially as regards the requirements of every- 


* Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports. 
Household and Family Characteristics: April, 1953, Series 
P-20, No. 53. 

1 Abstract of the Fourteenth Census of the United States: 
1920 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1923), Table 
36. Current Population Reports—Labor Force, P-50, No. 29, 
May 2, 1951, Table 4. 
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day living, like food or clothing. She also 
cleans house, washes, irons, mends clothes, and 
prepares the food. 

The husband’s principal role, in brief, is to 
earn a livelihood; the wife's is to keep house 
and take care of the children. This is the tradi- 
tional division of labor. The principal change 
that is taking place is the increasing assumption 
by wives of the role of breadwinner. A cor- 
related change is increasing assistance given by 
husbands with the tasks of marketing, house- 
keeping, and child care. The changes in the 
role of the husband may be more extensive, in 
the sense that they involve a larger percentage 
of husbands, but the changes in the role of the 
wife are more intensive. 

Educational. Most working mothers in the 
United States, about seven out of eight, do not 
have any children of preschool age. Mothers 
of preschool children are expected to stay at 
home and look after their children. In the 
United States the education of the child under 
age five or six, concerned mainly with the devel- 
opment of personality and character, is virtually 
a monopoly of the family. Day nurseries and 
nursery schools are relatively rare. Also, of 
children five years old, fewer than one in five 
are in kindergarten. After age six, the com- 
pulsory school attendance laws apply; and 98 
per cent of all children six to thirteen years of 
age are in school. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, in 
the agrarian culture of the times, the educational 
functions of the American family were extensive. 
The farm was the medium through which the 
family provided physical and vocational educa- 
tion for the growing children, and the home 
teamed up with the school in teaching the three 
R’s. In the middle of the twentieth century the 
formal educational functions of the American 
family in the urban society are primarily of an 
auxiliary nature. The parents do not supply 
the educational core, whether it be physical or 
vocational or general education, but instead sup- 
port and supplement somewhat the contribution 
of the school. This they do in various ways, 
such as by setting educational standards for 
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their children, assessing achievement, encourag- 
ing effort, helping with assignments, and par- 
ticipating in the activities of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

As the culture grows, the trend is for the 
school to enlarge its educational offerings and 
increasingly to displace the family as the transfer 
agent of civilization. At the same time, the 
school, as a representative of the welfare state, 
takes over in increasing measure additional func- 
tions which the family formerly provided, like 
feeding the child, safeguarding his health, and 
entertaining him. 

Political. By political functions of the fam- 
ily, we mean—taking our cue from the func- 
tions of the state—mainly the functions of (1) 
maintaining order; (2) making decisions and 
formulating policies; and (3) furnishing pro- 
tection and social services. Closely allied to the 
first of these, the maintenance of order, is the 
type of discipline. In colonial times in 
America, the discipline of children was strict, as 
indicated by the maxim that children should be 
seen and not heard. It is generally agreed that 
in the middle of the twentieth century in the 
United States, discipline is permissive and chil- 
dren are both seen and heard. When a woman 
married in earlier times, she lost her legal 
identity, which merged with that of her hus- 
band. She could not enter into contracts, sue, 
or be sued. She could not vote or serve on 
juries. All her separate property except real 
estate became her husband’s. Today in the 
United States, politically and economically the 
rights of women are equal to those of men. 
The property which a woman owns in her own 
right remains hers when she marries and is not 
subject to her husband’s control. 

The economic and political rights of women 
are reflected in the authority pattern of the con- 
temporary American middle-class family, which 
is democratic or equalitarian. The norm is that 
a husband will consult his wife, and vice versa, 
when important decisions are to be made. 
There is some disposition to give the children, 
when they are old enough, a voice in the family 
council, even when they do not cast a ballot. 
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As to protective services, the trend in the 
United States, as in many other countries, is for 
the state to enlarge the range of services it pro- 


vides for families and individuals. There is, 
however, this signal and interesting difference. 
In England and some other countries, health and 
welfare benefits have been expanded and democ- 
ratized, beyond the level of such benefits in the 
United States, whereas in the United States, 
educational services have been amplified and 
democratized more than in other countries, espe- 
cially at the level of higher education. 

A deterrent to the expansion of social serv- 
ices rendered by the government in behalf of 
the family is the high average income of fami- 
lies, which in 1950 amounted to $3,300 before 
personal taxes. When income is high, families 
can do more things for themselves than when 
income is low. The United States is the only 
major nation in the Western world without a 
system of family allowances, although a deduc- 
tion for dependents is permitted on the income 
tax. 
Religious. In earlier times, the American 
family was united by religious activity. The 
family generally attended church on Sunday as 
a group, and there were family prayers in the 
home. The statistics of church bodies in the 
United States show some increase in member- 
ship in recent decades, but the data are not 
by families. More children attend Sunday 
School without their parents, and more parents 
attend church without their children than in 
earlier times, reflecting the increasing individ- 
ualization of behavior. Secular influences, and 
the competition of new forms of recreation, 
have reduced the religious activities in the home. 

Recreational. Many of the new forms of 
recreation are made possible by electricity, which 
is available in 99 out of 100 urban and 86 out 
of 100 rural homes.*? The marked increase in 
real family income since 1900, and the reduc- 
tion in the working day and week, have resulted 
in more time and opportunity for recreational 
activity. Of homes in the United States, 96 per 


11 Statistical Yearbook, 1953 (New York: Statistical Office 
of the United Nations, 1953), pp. 506-8. 
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cent have at least one radio set, and many have 
several sets. In a few short years the number 
of homes with television sets has risen to over 
5 million. Four out of five homes have me- 
chanical refrigerators, which facilitate recrea- 
tional sociability. 

These same recreational facilities are available 
outside the home, and in addition there are nu- 
merous forms of recreation which are available 
outside the home for a fee. So it is likely that 
play activities outside the home have increased 
more than play activities within the home, al- 
though there has been an absolute increase in 
both. The more than 40 million passenger cars 
and taxis in the United States, and convenient 
public transportation, make it easy for members 
of families to enjoy recreation away from home. 

In earlier times women preferred husbands 
who were good providers, and men sought wives 
who were good housekeepers and good man- 
agers. With jobs available to women, economic 
qualifications in a husband are not so important 
to American women as they used to be, although 
these are, of course, stili important. And with 
smaller homes and more social services available, 
men do not value good housekeeping so highly. 
Instead with the new leisure, they look for a 
wife who will be a good playmate, one with 
whom they can enjoy their leisure. 

Sexual. The emphasis on play extends to the 
sexual function, what with the reduction in the 
size of the family on the one hand and the 
growth of the idea that coitus in marriage is for 
pleasure as well as for procreation. This idea 
implies the use of contraceptives, which is wide- 
spread in the United States and which meets no 
effective legal objection except in two states, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

The ideal moral code in the United States re- 
quires that coitus be confined to marriage. In 
the sample of American males studied by Kin- 
sey, it was found that about half of the husbands 
were at some time not faithful to their wives, 
but the transgressions were often infrequent and 
episodic. There is no socially sanctioned extra- 
marital system like concubinage or mistresses, 
and prostitution is not legalized. The Puritan 
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tradition which underlies this limiting sexual 
ethic is said to be responsible for considerable 
sexual maladjustment, especially on the part of 
women. But there is evidence that the sexual 
ethic is changing under the impact of new 
knowledge regarding the role of sex in the de- 
velopment of human personality, and the diffu- 
sion of this knowledge which has led to a fuller 
and franker discussion of sex. 


III. THe DISRUPTION OF THE FAMILY 


The family in the United States, mainly be- 
cause it is urban and highly industrialized, is 
loosely integrated. We have seen that its func- 
tions of economic production, education, pro- 
tection, control, and religion have diminished, 
while social-psychological functions relating to 
affection, fellowship, and recreation have in- 
creased. We may think of family functions as 
ties that bind. One tie is less binding than five, 
all other things being equal. There are those 
who think that in time the personality or social- 
psycological functions (when we know more 
about them and the knowledge is more widely 
disseminated) will prove to be more binding 
than were the traditional economic, political, 
educational, and religious functions of the 
family. But in the first phase of industrializa- 
tion, at least, the effect of the changes has been 
to make the family more unstable. The pre- 
occupation of men with economic success is, 
according to some observers, so great that per- 
sonal relations within the family are often 
neglected. 

The United States has one of the highest 
divorce rates of all nations. The rate gradually 
rose from 4.0 per 1,000 married females fifteen 
years of age and over in 1900 to a peak of 17.8 
in 1946. Although no national statistics on de- 
sertion are available, from the evidence of cer- 
tain cities we know that the rate of desertion is 
also high, especially among those with low in- 
comes. On the other hand, the death rate of 
husbands and wives is relatively low in the 
United States and has been steadily decreasing. 
If we combine the rates of marital dissolutions 
resulting from death and divorce, we find that 
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the figure is somewhat lower now than it was in 
1900.2? 

The legal grounds for divorce vary from state 
to state. New York recognizes only adultery, 
whereas Kentucky has fifteen grounds ; and New 
Mexico, Alaska, and Oklahoma are distinctive in 
recognizing incompatibility as an allowable 
ground. Usually there are several grounds. 
For the country as a whole, the most common 
ground actually alleged is cruelty, which may be 
mental as well as physical. In about three 
fourths of all divorce cases, the wife is the plain- 
tiff, presumably because it is easier for women to 
obtain divorces. In about three fifths of the 
cases, the couples are childless; but during the 
last two decades the number of children affected 
by divorce has increased, reflecting the recent in- 
crease in the birth rate and perhaps the increas- 
ing public acceptance of divorce. Where chil- 
dren are involved, custody is usually awarded to 
the mother. The advantages of women in rela- 
tion to diforce are further evidences of their 
high status. 


12 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Statistical Bul- 
letin, November, 1949, pp. 1-3. 


The upward trend of the divorce rate in the 
United States has been publicized, but less no- 
tice has been given to the increase in remarriages 
following divorce. It appears that better than 
six Out of seven of those divorced in recent 
decades are remarrying, which is greater than 
the proportion in earlier times.1* This increase 
has resulted in part from the fact that divorces 
are occurring earlier; and remarriage, like marri- 
age, is more likely to occur at the younger ages. 
The increase in remarriages also doubtless re- 
flects the lessened stigma attaching to divorce. 
Studies in the United States show that in sub- 
sequent marriages, divorced persons, especially 
women, usually make better adjustments than 
they did in their first marriages..* The high 
divorce rate, by itself, gives an incomplete pic- 
ture of the stability of the American family. 

13 Paul Glick, ‘‘First Marriages and Remarriages,’’ Ameri- 


can Sociological Review, 14: 730, December, 1949. 

44 Lewis M. Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital 
Happiness (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1948), 
p. 174, Harvey J. Locke and William J. Klausner, ‘*Predic- 
tion of Marital Adjustment of Divorced Persons in Subsequent 
Marriages,’’ Research Studies of the State College of Wash- 
ington, XVI: 30-33, 1948. 





United States Immigration Policy 


In a pamphlet entitled “The Stranger at our 
Gate,” published iasJanuary, 1954 by the Public 
Affairs Committee and obtainable from them at 
22 East 38 Street, New York City, for 25¢, 
Hubert H. Humphrey, Jr., United States Senator 
from Minnesota, has written a summary of 
America’s immigration policy. He points out 
that certain persistent myths concerning immi- 
gration have been widely accepted as fact and 
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lists five particularly responsible for the dis- 
criminatory features of our present system. He 
also lists various proposals that have been made 
for reforming the laws, and states that ‘‘a basic 
rethinking of our present inflexible and restric- 
tive immigration policies is necessary to bring 
our immigration practices into accord with our 
democratic aspirations.” 
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The Family in the U.S.S.R. 


KENT GEIGER anD ALEX INKELES 


Russian Research Center, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


IT Is now commonly known that the radical 
theories and legislation concerning the family of 
the early post-Revolutionary period in Russia— 
such as “postcard divorce” and legalized free 
abortion—have long since been discarded, just 
as they have been in other areas of the Soviet 
social system. There is, however, less recogni- 
tion of the fact that such theories, and indeed a 
good part of the accompanying legislation, had 
relatively little effect on the family life of most 
Soviet citizens. Indeed quite different develop- 
ments associated with Soviet history, such as the 
pace of industrialization and urbanization, the 
forced collectivization, and the political terror 
have been much more important in their impact 
on family life. 

The study of the effects of these social 
changes on the patterns of family life in the 
U.S.S.R. has been greatly hindered by the re- 
gime’s imposed and artificial isolation of the 
Soviet people from the Western world. Further 
difficulties arise from the failure of the regime 
to publish statistics on relevant aspects of family 
living. For example, there is no adequate pub- 
lished information available on the number of 
mafriages and divorces for given areas or 
periods after the 1920's, nor can we learn from 
Soviet sources such basic facts as the composition 
and size of Soviet families, or the number of 
married women who are employed. There is an 
excellent body of non-Soviet scholarly writing 
on the family in the U.S.S.R.,? but it necessarily 

4 John N. Hazard, ‘Law and the Soviet Family,’’ Wiscon- 
sin Law Review, 2: March, 1939, pp. 224-253; Harold J. 
Berman, ‘Soviet Family Law in the Light of Russian History 
and Marxist Theory,’’ Yale Law Journal, 56: November, 
1946, pp. 26-57; Nicholas S. Timasheff, The Great Retreat, 
New York: E. P. Dutton, 1946, esp. pp. 192-203; Vladimir 
Gsovski, ‘Marriage and Divorce in Soviet Law,’’ George- 
town Law Journal, 35: January, 1947, pp. 209-223; Alex 
Inkeles, ‘Family and Church in the Postwar U.S.S.R.,”’ 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 263: May, 1949, pp. 33-44; and Rudolf Schlesinger, 
The Family in the U.S.S.R., London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1949, The book compiled by Schlesinger contains a 


translation of the documents, discussions, and decrees most 
relevant to the changes in Soviet policy toward the family. 
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deals mainly with the history of either Soviet 
law or ideology concerning the family, rather 
than with the family as a social institution. 
Fortunately, however, it has recently become 
possible to obtain extensive and detailed data on 
family life in the U.S.S.R. from informants who 
were formerly Soviet citizens but who elected to 
remain in the West after World War II. Their 
experiences have been heavily drawn on as a 
supplement to the available published material 
in compiling this report.? 

General Setting. In examining the conditions 
governing and patterns manifested in Soviet 
family life, it is necessary to make certain gross 
distinctions in regard to the social groups com- 
prising the total population, for the peoples of 
the U.S.S.R. are by no means culturally homo- 
geneous. In fact the Soviet population is com- 
posed of several major ethnic groups including 
as many as 175 distinct nationalities. 

The major division is between the Slavic 
majority historically identified with European 
Russia and including Great Russians, Ukrain- 
ians, and Belorussians on the one hand, and the 
non-Slavic minorities associated with the Cau- 
casus, Central Asia, the Asiatic Steppes and 
Siberia on the other hand. The Slavs, compris- 
ing 78 per cent of the total Soviet population as 
of the last census in 1939, are culturally as well 
as numerically dominant, and the social struc- 
tures of the non-Slavic peoples, of which the 
Turkic nationalities of the Central Asian re- 
publics are most numerous, are in process of 
partly forced and partly spontaneous adaptation 
to the patterns of the Slavic majority.* Never- 


2 Due to space limitations the discussion which follows 
is presented in condensed form, and in most cases statements 
pertaining to the social psychology of family life are not 
documented. A more detailed discussion and enumeration 
of data may be found in Kent Geiger, ‘‘The Urban Slavic 
Family and the Soviet System,’’ and other unpublished docu- 
ments in the files of the Russian Research Center, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

2A more detailed description of ethnic and other 
demographic features of Soviet society may be found in 
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theless, a wide variety of more or less distinct 
ethnic and cultural groups, with corresponding 
diversity in family patterns, was inherited by 
the Bolsheviks from pre-Revolutionary times, 
and certain basic sub-cultural differences persist 
into the present. There is still significant con- 
trast, for example, between the Kazakh family 
and the Great Russian family. The traditional 
Kazakh family was a large, extended, patrilineal 
group firmly embedded in a larger clan and 
governed by the provisions of Moslem law, and 
thus was quite unlike the typical conjugal family 
form of the Great Russians, which was much 
more loosely connected with the larger kinship 
group, the bilateral kindred. 

Within such broad cultural groups, and in- 
deed to some extent cross-cutting them, there is 
a further basic distinction in type of family 
structure as between the urban residents on the 
one hand, and the Soviet peasantry on the other. 
According to the 1939 census 55.3 million, or 
31 per cent, of the total population at that time, 
were residents of urban places, whereas the bulk 
of the 170 million total was composed of the 
peasantry. Later estimates assign a somewhat 
higher figure to the urban population, but it is 
not assumed to exceed 35 or 40 per cent of the 
more than 200 million who make up the total 
population at the present time. 

There is some reason to believe, however, that 
the combined impact of urbanization and indus- 
trialization, and the general cultural standardiz- 
ing brought on by the establishment of the 
Soviet dictatorship, have to an important degree 
diminished the traditional ethnic differences and 
to a somewhat lesser extent the rural-urban dif- 
ferences, thus bringing about a perceptible trend 
toward homogenization in family patterns 
throughout the“U'S.S.R. In this process the 
main tendency is apparently toward the adoption 
by the ethnic minorities of the family patterns 
characterizing the dominant Slavs, especially the 
Great Russians, and toward the abandonment of 
traditional rural patterns in favor of those more 
common in the urban environment. Space per- 
mits more concentrated attention here on only 





Frank Lorimer, The Population of the Soviet. Union, Geneva: 
League of Nations, 1946. 
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one of the many family types, and since the 
emerging urban family type will in our opinion 
probably be the main modal type in the future, 
we have chosen to focus predominantly on it in 
the following discussion of the Soviet family. 
Material Living Conditions. In spite of the 
fact that the U.S.S.R. is one of the leading in- 
dustrial powers in the world, the standard of 
living of the Soviet population is not correspond- 
ingly high. Actually, the great majority of the 
people live in conditions of material deprivation, 
both in relation to the standards prevailing in 
Western Europe and relative to their own expec- 
tations. The most thorough study at hand gives 
the following trend in average real wages (after 
deductions for taxes and “bond” purchases) 
for all workers and employees in the U.S.S.R. 
from the start of the first Five Year Plan: 1928 
—100; 1937—81; 1948—56; and 1952—90.* 
Thus after twenty-five years of Soviet forced- 
draft industrialization the ability of the Soviet 
people to obtain consumer goods for their own 
use was lower than it had been at the start. 
This is a fact which in the last analysis is 
due to the inexorable pursuit by the regime of 
its goal of a rapid build-up in heavy capital 
goods equipment. The method of forced saving 
was utilized to achieve this goal, and the section 
of the population which has borne the brunt of 
this policy has been the Soviet collective farm 
peasantry. They have not been alone in their 
deprivation, however, since the development 
of heavy industry at the expense of consumer 
goods also compelled large segments of the 
urban population to live at a level barely above 
subsistence. City families quite often depend 
on private vegetable gardens for a sizable por- 
tion of their food supply, and regard themselves 
as among the more fortunate for having access to 
such plots. Chronic shortages of certain articles 
of food and clothing (i.e., citrus fruits, meats, 
footwear, wool cloth, etc.) and the constant 
pressure of inflation, taking the form of an ex- 
cess of purchasing power over stringently limited 


“This is one of the most conservative estimates to be 
found among Western scholars who have studied the problem. 
See Janet G. Chapman, ‘Real Wages in the Soviet Union, 
1928-1952," Review of Economics and Statistics, 36: May, 
1954, pp. 134-156. The figures cited are from p. 146. 
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available supplies, have made the queue a con- 
spicuous phenomenon in Soviet cities. These 
strains are somewhat ameliorated, however, by 
the availability of free medical care and of cer- 
tain types of services and gratuities under special 
conditions (such as paid leave of absence from 
work for pregnant mothers). Also, the high 
levels of employment insure at least a minimum 
of economic security to the family. 

In spite of the fact that housing consumes 
only a small proportion of the family’s expendi- 
tures, the Soviet family is notoriously ill-housed. 
The typical urban family of husband, wife, and 
children live in a single room; and the peasant 
family in a crude earthen or wooden frame hut, 
much as before the Revolution. The extreme 
rapidity with which urbanization has occurred, 
and the regime’s policy of allocating only sec- 
ondary priority to housing, have made it im- 
possible for all but a small segment of the popu- 
lation to enjoy in fact the low level of nine 
square meters per person which is the “sanitary 
minimum” established in the RSFSR, the largest 
of the Union Republics.5 Private construction 
and ownership of housing for personal use only 
is legal and is encouraged by the government, 
but the great majority of the urban population 
live in government-owned and operated dwell- 
ings. These range from apartment type build- 
ings housing many families to good-sized and 
well outfitted country houses or dachas for the 
upper classes of Soviet society. Many workers, 
however, still live in crude and overcrowded bar- 
racks located near their work places and pro- 
vided by the enterprises which employ them. 

The primitive facilities offered by Soviet hous- 
ing impose not only a shortage of private floor 
space per family, but also the necessity to share 
kitchen and toilet. Private baths are quite rare, 
and the bulk of the urban population must 
either bathe at home from basins or visit the 
city’s communal baths, where hot water is pro- 
vided at a nominal fee. As can be imagined, 


5 See T. Sosnovy, ‘‘The Soviet Urban Housing Problem,”’ 
American Slavic and East European Review, 11: December, 
1952, pp. 288-303. Sosnovy notes that the amount of space 
available to the urban resident declined by 39 per cent from 
1923 to 1940, and that because of wartime destruction, over- 
crowding in the most recent years has become an even more 
acute problem. 
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such privations lead to a good deal of irritation 
and interfamily tension. Persons who live in 
adjoining rooms and must share the same hall- 
way, kitchen, and clothes washing facilities are 
not always the best of neighbors. 

Crowded and inadequate housing facilities 
have apparently also had the effect of encourag- 
ing an “‘out of dwelling” pattern of recreation 
by which family members are the more attracted 
to meetings, recreation and sport clubs, parks, 


and to spectator recreation. 


To describe Soviet material living conditions 
in terms of an average is in fact somewhat mis- 
leading, for there is a wide gulf between the 
position of the minority of families, those of 
the Soviet elite (army officers, political and 
economic administrators, top level scientists and 
artists, and other favored members of the Soviet 
intelligentsia) and that of the families of the 
mass of employees, workers, and peasants. No 
matter how much it deprives the rank and file of 
the population, the regime does not fail to 
guarantee a favored position with high salaries, 
housing of exceptional quality, and other priv- 
ileges to those in the population who are both 
able and willing to serve its needs. This fact 
of pronounced economic differentiation is not 
lost on the population, and has as one of its 
effects the creation within the individual family 
of the intense desire among family members to 
improve their economic standing and thus come 
to share in the enjoyment of these scarce per- 
quisites and privileges. 

The expanding nature of the Soviet economy 
has indeed made it possible for many to attain 
higher paid positions through occupational 
mobility. In addition, within the family, the 
pressure for better material conditions has stim- 
ulated the employment of married women out- 
side the home. As of 1940, 38 per cent of 
Soviet workers and employees were women, as 
compared with 27 per cent ten years earlier. 
During the war the peak in female employment 
was reached and 53 per cent of the workers 
and employees were women. Since then the 
figure has declined somewhat due to the demo- 
bilization of the armed forces and the return 
of men into the labor force, but it is still quite 
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high, being 47 per cent in 1947 and approxi- 
mately 46 per cent in 1950.° Home production 
is illegal, but is in fact often quietly undertaken, 
and one of the most popular ways for Soviet 
women skilled as seamstresses to supplement 
family income is by sewing at home. 

In the Soviet Union virtually all economic 
activity is controlled by the state and its bureau- 
cratic appendages, and thus occupational ad- 
vancement must take place through a bureau- 
cratic hierarchy. This can be achieved primarily 
through the development of the technical skills 
which are needed by the system, and of course 
advanced occupational training is obtained pri- 
marily in the schools. Therefore in the Soviet 
family there is a great deal of emphasis placed 
on educational training, and particularly that 
kind of training which will lead eventually to 
a highly paid occupational specialty. Soviet 
parents vigorously encourage their children to 
study, and the regime represents it as a duty 
for the parents to check up on and aid the 
young students in the completion of their school 
assignmfents. At the same time immediate eco- 
nomic pressures are such that in many working 
class and peasant families the children must be 
withdrawn at an early age from school and sent 
to work to supplement the family income. In 
addition, various illegal and semilegal patterns 
have developed. Petty-thieving is apparently 
quite common, and the impoverished Soviet 
citizen is often tempted to improve his lot 
by engaging in speculation, exchanging one 
“favor” for another, and so on. As to the 
peasantry, indications are that the Soviet collec- 
tive farmer is especially dissatisfied with his 
position, and that in the contemporary peasant 
family young people are encouraged to leave 
the kolkhoz and fatm work if they can, and go 
to the cities, or at least to get a “specialty’’ such 
as tractor driver or chauffeur which will enable 
them to live better than their parents. 

Property ownership in the Soviet family is a 
matter of vestigial importance since most Soviet 
citizens own little except the clothing on their 


© Warren W. Eason, ‘‘Population and Labor Force,’’ Chap- 
ter 3 in Soviet Economic Growth: Conditions and Perspec- 
tives (Abram Bergson, editor), Evanston, Illinois and White 
Plains, N.Y.: Row, Peterson, and Company, 1953, p. 110. 
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backs. However, some do manage to accumu- 
late more,” and for these fortunate few the 
Soviet inheritance law is quite generous since it 
imposes a tax of only 10 per cent. Property 
ownership as between huband and wife is gov- 
erned by a simple rule: that which is brought 
into the marriage remains individual property, 
but property acquired after marriage is jointly 
owned.® That most people should feel property 
ownership is relatively unimportant is of course 
due to the fact that ownership of productive 
property is concentrated in the hands of the state. 
One of the implications of this is, as indicated, 
that educational and occupational training and 
skill has tended to replace the acquisition of pri- 
vate property as the dominant goal toward 
which the members of Soviet families strive. 

Size and Composition of the Family. There 
is little doubt but that the increasing urbanization 
of the Soviet population, and the supplementary 
problems brought on by the regime’s policy in 
regard to consumer good production have con- 
tributed to the observed sharp decrease in the 
number of children per family. Although the 
peasant family is still measurably larger than the 
urban family, indications are that it, too, is de- 
creasing in size along with the spread of new 
opportunities and standards of consumption. 
Contraceptive devices are reported to have been 
regularly available to the population, although 
both the low quality of the devices available 
(chiefly condums) and the inadequacy of distri- 
bution necessitate frequent recourse to other con- 
traceptive techniques. Abortion was prohibited 
by law in 1936 except on serious medical 
grounds. This has doubtless helped to slow 
down the rapid fall in the urban birth rate, 
despite the fact that as in other countries abor- 
tions may still be obtained from illegal practi- 
tioners—although at considerable expense and 
risk. 


TIn fact a small number of the most talented national 
literary and artistic figures were accorded the privilege of an 
“unlimited bank account’’ a few years ago. It is as yet 
uncertain how such ‘‘property’’ as this is assigned or trans- 
mitted within the family. 

8 Additional details concerning this and other features of 
Soviet family law may be found in Kodeks Zakonov o Brake 
Semya, i Opeke, Yuridicheskoe Izdatelstvo Ministerstvo 
Yustitsii §.S.S.R.: Moscow, 1947 (and later years); and 


Schlesinger, op. cit. 
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In part to offset the tendency toward restric- 
tion of family size, the Soviet Government has 
instituted a system of monetary compensation 
for large families.® At present, the payments 
provided by law begin with a lump sum of 200 
rubles upon the birth of the third child, and in- 
crease with the birth of each subsequent child up 
to the level of 2,500 rubles, which is paid for 
the birth of the eleventh and all additional chil- 
dren. There are also monthly payments rang- 
ing from 40 rubles for the fourth child to 150 
rubles per month for the eleventh and each 
subsequent child. These monthly payments are 
given to the mother from the first birthday of 
the child to the fifth, a period of four years. 
State assistance to unmarried mothers is more 
generous, and is paid until the child reaches 
twelve years of age. The monetary increment 
brought to a married mother by the arrival of 
an extra child is not inconsequential when seen 
in terms of the average monthly “take home 
pay” of 650 rubles.'° The fourth child brings 
in an average of 6 per cent of this sum for the 
five year period, the sixth brings in 11 per cent, 
the eighth—15 per cent, tenth—20 per cent, and 
in those rare instances when more than ten chil- 
dren appear, each child over ten brings an ad- 
ditional 25 per cent. However, since the pay- 
ments are accorded only until the fifth birth- 
day, and in view of the expenses involved in 
raising a child to maturity, such sums are ac- 
tually quite modest, especially since the bulk of 
the family income must go for food purchases. 

Other reasons for the enactment of this legis- 
lation were the unmanageable inflation and the 
extensive wartime losses, which left many large 
families destitute of male breadwinners and any 
adequate means of support. War losses, which 
affected mostly the male population, have also 
brought about a definite imbalance in the sex 
ratio, so that in the near future many Soviet 


® Vedemosti Verkbounogo Soveta $.S.S.R., 37: July 16, 
1944, This decree also appeared in Pravda and Izvestiya for 
July 9, 1944; and may be found in English translation in 
Schlesinger, op. cit. The benefits provided by the original 
(1944) decree were reduced by 50 per cent in 1947. See 
Pravda, November 26, 1947, p. 2; or Izvestiya, same date, 
p. 1. 

%® This is an approximate average for the period 1948-52. 
See Chapman, op. cit., p. 146. 
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women will have to remain unmarried. This 
seems to have become an especially severe prob- 
lem in the countryside, where in some places 
there are reported to be twice as many women 
as men in the labor force. 

The modal composition of the family for both 
the urban and peasant portions of the Slavic 
population is the small two-generation family. 
On the value level, however, there are indica- 
tions that a three-generation family is fully 
acceptable to a large part of the population. 
This represents a private preference of course, 
but also finds its reflection in Soviet family law, 
for not only are children responsible for the 
economic support of their parents if they are in- 
capacitated and needy, but also for their grand- 
parents. Conversely, parents are held respon- 
sible not only for the support of their own 
children but also for their grandchildren when 
the latter cannot obtain the needed aid from 
their own parents. To some degree this repre- 
sents a survival of a strongly entrenched culture 
pattern, but it is also due to the pressures im- 
pinging on the family as a result of the condi- 
tions of Soviet life, pressures which can be 
handled better by a larger family than by the 
small nuclear or conjugal unit. Aged persons, 
although perhaps unable to earn, are able to per- 
form certain domestic chores—shopping, cook- 
ing, washing, and caring for children—which 
frees an extra, more able-bodied member of the 
family, usually the wife, for outside employment 
and thereby helps to raise the living standard 
of the family. A less important stimulus to 
larger family residence units, relevant only to the 
urban family, lies in the fact that living space 
in Soviet cities is assigned on the basis of the 
number of persons in the household. One or 
two extra persons in the family household unit 
entitles the family as a whole to more space, 
perhaps even an apartment of its own, and hence 
yields to each individually the potentiality of 
more comfort and privacy. 

Marriage and Divorce. Marriage in the 
U.S.S.R. is based on mutual attraction and con- 
sent between the man and woman concerned, 
and it is illegal to force any person to marry 
against his will. The peasant custom of pa- 
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rental arrangement of marriages has markedly 
weakened and in many areas has to all practical 
purposes disappeared. Parental consent is gen- 
erally asked by young persons only as a matter 
of courtesy. Other legal provisions governing 
marriage require that it be monogamous, non- 
incestuous (relatives in direct line of descent may 
not marry, nor may brothers or sisters or half- 
brothers and sisters), and that both husband and 
wife be at least 18 years of age and “sane.” 
Marriages are registered at the local registry 
office (ZAGS) ; religious ceremonies have no 
binding legal status although they are not legally 
proscribed as an adjunct to civil registration. 
In registering, applicants are simply required to 
show personal identification, indicate any pre- 
vious marriages and number of children, and 
signify that they are aware of each other's state 
of health. The latter refers particularly to 
mental and venereal diseases and to tuberculosis. 
There are no formal barriers to intermarriage 
based on race or other social group characteris- 
tics and indications are that intermarriage 
among, different ethnic and nationality groups 
has been fairly common. Here as in other re- 
spects there are no comprehensive statistics, but 
presumably because the claimed elimination of 
tensions among the various Soviet national 
groups is a theme of importance in Soviet propa- 
ganda, some scattered figures are available. For 
instance, it was reported in 1940 that the pro- 
portion of registered marriages between people 
of different nationalities had increased from 7.5 
per cent in 1927 to 19 per cent in 1937 for the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. and from 1 per cent to 7.4 per 
cent for the Armenian S.S.R.12_ Of course, many 
of these marriages, indeed probably the ma- 
jority, were between closely related nationality 
members, suchets<Russians and Ukrainians. 
The attitudes of Soviet citizens toward sexual 
relations are characterized by considerable ret- 
icence about the open discussion of sexuality, 
and a rather puritanical attitude toward showing 
frank interest in sexual matters per se. There is 
a traditional “double standard” in which women 
are expected to be virginal before marriage, to 
confine their sexual interests to the husband 


11 Planovoe Khozyaistvo, 3: 1940, p. 19. 
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after marriage, and in general to play an in- 
hibited and passive sexual role. On the other 
hand, men are permitted more latitude in their 
range of sexual experience. Clinical psychologi- 
cal evidence suggests that Russian males are able 
to accept their sexual feeling quite easily and are 
little troubled with genital inadequacy or other 
serious sexual problems. There is, however, a 
fairly common tendency for a split in object 
orientation to occur, with tenderness and sexual 
restraint predominating in respect to the wife, 
while extramarital contacts, where they exist, 
are more fully sexually expressive but relatively 
devoid of love and tenderness.1# 

In contrast to earlier times, divorce in the 
U.S.S.R. at present is a long, legally intricate, 
and fairly costly affair. It can be obtained only 
through an involved court procedure, and the 
procedure is designed to minimize the chances 
of obtaining the divorce. The primary court in 
which action must be initiated is under general 
instructions to attempt a reconciliation of the 
litigants, and is not legally empowered to grant 
the divorce but only to recommend it to the next 
higher court. A divorce decree is generally 
finally granted only if the marriage is already in 
fact dissolved or if especially difficult obstacles 
to reconciliation are present (e.g., insanity, dis- 
appearance of one of the spouses, etc.). There 
is little doubt but that this affords a certain im- 
posed “stability” to the Soviet family, which re- 


‘sults from the unwillingness of the regime to 


bear the social and economic cost of broken 
homes. In addition, however, it appears that 
these measures were in general welcomed by the 
rank and file of the population as a badly needed 
antidote to the personal irresponsibility per- 
mitted by the earlier family law. 

Interpersonal Relations. Interpersonal rela- 
tions in the contemporary Soviet family are 
governed by traditional culture patterns, by cer- 
tain peculiarly Soviet legal institutions and ideo- 
logical representations, and by larger social 
structures and processes connected with the total 
society. While it is apparent that among differ- 


12 Henry V. Dicks, ‘‘Observations on Contemporary Rus- 
sian Behavior,’’ Human Relacions, 5: 2, 1952, pp. 111-175, 
esp. pp. 142-147. 
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ent social groups in the Soviet population these 
forces will have a differential impact, it is none- 
theless possible to specify certain characteristics 
and trends which apply in some extent to all 
social groups. 

The evidence at hand points to an increasingly 
pronounced and widespread orientation toward 
equality as between husband and wife. Among 
the peasantry, of course, and among some of the 
ethnic groups where male and age prerogatives 
are deeply embedded in the traditional way of 
life, the woman can hardly be said to have 
reached equality with her husband. However, 
patriarchal patterns are looked upon by both the 
government and the urban population as back- 
ward and unenlightened “remnants” of an out- 
moded way of life. Equality of power and 
authority within the family between husband 
and wife is also supported by law. No distinc- 
tions whatsoever are made on the basis of sex in 
regard to legally enforceable rights and duties 
in the family. Husband and wife enjoy full 
freedom of choice as to their individual occupa- 
tion and place of residence. Neither may com- 
pel the other to change his place of residence or 
occupation ; the wife need not ‘follow the hus- 
band.” Further, each spouse is required to sup- 
port the other if he or she is in need and unable 
to work, and husband and wife are jointly re- 
sponsible for the support and upbringing of 
the children. 

Although in many respects the husband-wife 
relationship tends to be markedly symmetrical, 
there still remain spheres of specialization which 
are sex-typed. The primary responsibility of the 
husband is seen as that of providing for the 
material security of the family, and the care of 
young children, the preparation of food, wash- 
ing of clothes, etc., are regarded as the wife’s 
responsibilities. In some families the bulk of 
the daytime care of young children is delegated 
to in-laws, older children, or servants in the 
case of upper class families. This is not always 
possible, however, and even where such aid is 
available it is only a partial answer to the prob- 
lem of the divided role of the Soviet woman. 
Therefore most Soviet women must be both 
wives and mothers on the one hand, and full- 
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time workers on the other, a fact which intro- 
duces a definite element of strain into their 
lives and in turn into the family. 

As to relations between parents and children 
in the Soviet family, children definitely appear 
to be desired and cherished, and while they are 
young much attention is paid to them, Soviet 
parents seem as a rule to prefer to keep their 
children at home while they are young rather 
than send them to the public nurseries for the 
entire day. Since many families have no one at 
home to care for them, however, a large number 
of children must spend most of their waking 
hours in these government sponsored institu- 
tions. This is a start of a series of experiences 
outside the home controlled and dominated al- 
most completely by the state. Children enter 
the regular primary school at the age of seven. 
The requirement for compulsory education is 
four years for the entire U.S.S.R., but in the 
more settled and urban areas it involves a seven 
year minimum. In addition to the ideas and 
training which children absorb at school, at 
appropriate ages they enter the Soviet youth 
organizations—the Octobrists, the Pioneers, and 
the Komsomol—which are organizationally in- 
tegrated with the schools but controlled and 
directed by representatives of the Communist 
Party. This early and intensive training of 
children to be loyal Soviet patriots reflects back 
on family relationships, and as the children 
grow up some tension between parents and chil- 
dren in the form of parent-youth conflict quite 
frequently develops. 

Conflict in the family between parents and 
children in the U.S.S.R. was especially common 
in the early years of Soviet history when the 
tendency was to look upon all the established in- 
stitutions of pre-Revolutionary society with a 
jaundiced eye and when the revolutionary fervor 
of the youth often got out of control. At 
present the family is accepted and promoted as a 
“basic unit of socialist society,” but certain 
socially structured modes of conflict with the 
older generations still persist. Under the in- 
fluence of a utopian, monothematic ideology, 
inculcated by the school and youth organizations, 
and with very limited opportunities to temper 
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ideas with experience, the Soviet child is apt to 
take the official propaganda and agitation seri- 
ously and quite literally. In many cases young 
people become fanatically devoted to the ruling 
regime and its goals, and rebel against their 
more detached or even hostile parents, who, they 
feel, are old-fashioned and not socially con- 
scious. Differences in religious orientation, for 
instance, are particularly likely to be a basis for 
conflict and tensions. In the schools and youth 
organizations the children are taught that re- 
ligion is nonscientific and at best mistaken, 
whereas in the home, especially in the case of 
peasant and worker families, traditional re- 
ligious attitudes often predominate. While the 
denunciation of parents by children is clearly a 
rare and exceptional occurrence, particularly in 
recent times, there is no doubt that parent-child 
differences of this order are quite widespread 
and severe, and parents often report marked 
hesitation to let their children know their real 
feelings gn many issues. 

A final aspect of interpersonal relationships in 
the Soviet family is related to the fact that the 
U.S.S.R. is a totalitarian social system in which 
the government chronically carries out large 
scale repressive activities against the people. 
The presence of the powerful secret police, and 
the wholesale political arrests and purges have 
created throughout Soviet society an atmosphere 
of distrust and insecurity so that large parts of 
the population constantly feel exposed and anx- 
ious. Family life serves for many as an especially 
gratifying counterbalance to this kind of atmos- 
phere, for that element of trust and stability 
which is conspicuously absent in the larger 
society can oftea,be found in the interpersonal 
relationships within the family. For those who 
have not identified with the goals and symbols 
of the ruling regime, therefore—and it appears 
that there are many who fall in this category— 
the family serves as a refuge or retreat from a 
threatening life situation. 
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In conclusion it can be said that the general 
direction of change and the lines of develop- 
ment indicated for the Soviet family in the 
future are broadly similar to those which have 
already occurred in Western industrial countries. 
The family will probably become smaller in size, 
more mobile geographically, more isolated from 
the larger kinship system, and other patterns in- 
herited from a peasant cultural background will 
be increasingly replaced by those demanded by 
an urban industrial system. Greater stress on 
educational preparation of children and on the 
development of characteristics leading to the 
possibility of occupational mobility are probable 
developments in the realm of values and atti- 
tudes; and a general trend toward equalitarian- 
ism in social relationships between husband and 
wife and parents and children is indicated on 
the interpersonal relations dimension of family 
life. 

On the political-ideological side there will 
likely come to be increasing internalization with- 
in the family of the outlook and aims of the rul- 
ing regime. The older generation which knew 
and valued pre-Soviet institutions and the tradi- 
tional way of life is being replaced by their 
children who have known only the Soviet sys- 
tem. And while some measure of doubt and 
antipathy toward the new order is passed on, 
there is every indication that the younger mem- 
bers of Soviet society are considerably less 
critically oriented toward their government and 
particularly toward the social institutions 
characteristic of Soviet society. In fact, evidence 
from refugee respondents suggests that the new 
Soviet generation is more or less apathetic to- 
ward the larger moral and ideological issues as 
they are presented by the Soviet regime, and 
quite preoccupied with instrumental concerns, 
e.g., advancing in an occupational career, and in 
general making as good an adjustment as pos- 
sible within the alternatives offered by the Soviet 
system. 
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Abstracts 
BRUCE THOMASON, WINSTON EHRMANN, AnD ALBERT BARRETT 


INTERNATIONAL 


Benjamin, Harry: Transvestism or transsexualism. 
Internat. ]. Sexology, 7: 12-14, August, 1953. 
Transvestism, cross-dressing or eonism, can be so 

powerful a desire that one may actually want to 

belong to the opposite sex and correct nature’s ana- 
tomical “error.” In cases of this type the term 
transsexualism seems more appropriate. The male 
transvestite may be in legal difficulties because custom 
and fashion does not permit men to dress like 
women. Criminality before the law, however, may 
not be criminality before science and common sense. 

Transvestism, transsexualism, homosexual behavior, 

drug addiction, alcoholism and prostitution are prob- 

lems of behavior, health and character. They call 
for treatment and education and not punishment. 

Because of prevailing attitudes, medical scieace is 

rather helpless in the more pronounced instances of 

deviant behavior. Instead of treating the patient, it 
would frequently be wiser and more constructive to 

“treat” society educationally, so that logic, under- 

standing and compassion might prevail. 


Bernhardt, Karl S.: Parent education and mental 
health. The Bulletin of the Institute of Child 
Study, 16: 13-15, June, 1954. 

At the Institute of Child Study, University of 
Toronto, it is the belief that parent education is 
mental hygiene. It is designed to reduce worry, 
tension, and ignorance and to build confidence, skill 
and serenity, thus helping parents to provide an 
atmosphere conducive to healthy development and 
adjustment. Parent education at the Institute takes 
a number of forms. One is to work closely with the 
parents of children who attend the school so that 
parents and teacher come to understand one another 
and to complement each other's plans. There are 
also five courses for other parents entitled Discipline, 
Preschool Learning, The School-Age Child, Adoles- 
cence, and The Family. It is believed that giving 
parents the opportunity to acquire such a mental 
hygiene point of view is one way to improve the 
mental health of the community. 


Cope, Rev. J. Dennis: The beginning of marriage 
guidance in Birmingham [England]. Marriage 
Guidance, 8-10, May, 1954. 

A conversation in 1932 between two women of 
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the National Council of Women led to a study of 
the large number of Separation Orders being granted 
by Birmingham Justices. This resulted in the for- 
mation of a group of people who called themselves 
the ‘Advisory Council on the Marriage Relationship.” 
A first step by the council was to establish “Thirty 
Points” of “Conditions of Successful Marriage.” The 
second step was to establish a panel of experts (finan- 
cial, medical, clerical, psychological, etc.) who would 
be available for consultation. In 1939, Marriage 
Guidance was firmly established in Birmingham, and 
its center was affiliated to the Marriage Guidance 
Council in London. Since that time many individuals 
have availed themselves of this service. 


Drummond, R.: The Rh factor blood group and 
marriage. Marriage Guidance, 6-7, May, 1954. 
The discussion centers around whether differences 

in blood groups between a man and a woman should 

be sufficient ground for not marrying and having 
children. It is concluded that these differences are 
not sufficient reason. It is, therefore, unnecessary for 

a man and a woman desirous of marrying to have 

their blood groups ascertained with a view to deciding 

whether it is advisable for them to marry. The im- 

portant thing is that when the wife becomes pregnant 

she has her blood tested for the Rh factor. In rare 
cases in which the mother is found to be Rh-sensi- 
tized, the doctors will advise what should be done. 


Hajnal, John: Analysis of changes in the marriage pat- 
tern by economic groups. Am. Soc. Rev., 19: 295- 
302, June, 1954. 

A sharp rise in marriage rates by certain economic 
groups has been observed in the Western world in 
recent years. Data are presented for the United States, 
Australia, Sweden, Denmark, and New Zealand. For 
the United States and the European countries men- 
tioned, the figures seem to suggest a marriage boom 
among urban “white collar” workers. This is con- 
trary to a previous trend and may reflect changes in 
motivation which govern marriage and family build- 
ing. Early marriage or even early starting of a 
family may no longer be considered a rash act. Per- 
haps the uncertainty of the world situation results in 
placing more emphasis on present enjoyment and dis- 
counts the future. Economic patterns may have 
changed and standards of marriage may be muck. 
different now. 
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News and Notes 


GERALD R. LESLIE, Department Editor 


Department of Sociology, Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH SEMINAR 


The Seminar was held under the auspices of 
the UNESCO-Institute for Social Sciences, Nels 
Anderson, director, at Cologne, Germany, June 
21-26, 1954. The central topic of the Seminar 
was “Problems of the Family in the Changing 
Social Order.” The chairman of the Seminar 
was René Kénig, professor of sociology, 
Cologne University. 

Among the papers presented for discussion 
were “Why is the Family Changing” by W. F. 
Ogburn, United States ; ‘‘The Trend to the Com- 
panionship Family,” by E. W. Burgess, United 
States; ‘The History of Family Research,” by 
C. D. Saal, Netherlands; ‘The Family and Ur- 
banization,” by B. G. Rundblad, Sweden; 
“Roles ip Two Types of Urban Families,” by 
Elizabeth Bott, England; “Aspirations to New 
Forms of the Family,” M. P. Chombart de 
Lauwe, France; “The Family and Primary 
Group Structure, in Sweden,” B. Hanssen, 
Sweden; “The Study of the Family in a 
Brabant Wallon Community,” A. Doucy and J. 
Morsa, Belgium; ‘‘Family Research in Germany 
and Switzerland,” by René Kénig, Germany; 
“The Effect of the War on the Family in a Small 
German City,” by G. Baumert, Germany ; “New 
Trends in the Western Germany Rural Family,” 
by G. Wurzbacher, Germany; and “Married 
Life in Iraq,” by K. Nahas, Egypt. Mrs. Alva 
Myrdal, director of the Social Science Depart- 
ment of UNESCO_also took part in the Seminar. 

The papers and the discussion brought out 
three main points: 1. In the loss of functions in 
the transition from a rural to an urban society 
the family everywhere is changing from a 
patriarchal-institutional to an equalitarian-com- 
panship form. 2. The characteristic roles of 
family members and their interpersonal relations 
correspond to the distinctive social structure of 
the local community. 3. Studies of the family 
should be highly selective in the use of research 
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methods, designing new ones and adapting old 
ones as required by the particular research proj- 
ect. 

The members of the Seminar voted to rec- 
ommend to the Board of Directors of the 
UNESCO-Institute that seminars on family re- 
search be continued under its auspices and that 
the Institute act as a clearing house and as a 
planning center for comparative studies of the 
family on a cross-national basis. 

The address of the UNESCO-Institute for 
Social Science is 6 Gottfried-Keller-Strasse, 
K6ln-Lindenthal, Germany. 

E. W. BurcEss, University of Chicago 


WoRLD POPULATION CONFERENCE 


Jointly sponsored by UNESCO and the Inter- 
national Union for the Scientific Study of Popu- 
lation, a World Population Conference met at 
Rome from August 31 to September 10. About 
500 papers were submitted, and 400 participants 
attended from 40-odd countries, including 
scholars from such widely separated areas as 
Japan, India, Egypt, Rhodesia, Russia, Brazil 
and Scandinavia. No genuinely international 
population conference had been held since 1937, 
and none ever of such scope. The two major 
purposes of this gathering were represented in 
its dual structure: a series of fifteen sessions on 
developments in the science of demography, and 
a concurrent series of fifteen on substantive 
trends in population phenomena around the 
world, In the latter papers and proceedings, 
which will be published during the coming year, 
students of the family will find much of worth 
to ponder. 

From many parts of the globe came evidence 
that the gaps between the fertility of urban and 
rural, upper and lower classes is diminishing in 
the highly developed countries. Explanations 
offered for this reversal of the traditional 
trend are of two kinds: knowledge and practice 
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of contraception are finally penetrating the 
rural and lower cases in the more industrialized 
countries, and, on the other hand, the fertility 
of the better educated urban classes has shown a 
marked upward jump in the post-war period. 
Demographers dispute the importance and per- 
manence of the marriage and baby booms, espe- 
cially when they rely simply on their own 
data, but family sociologists see other kinds of 
evidence to support the belief that this late- 
industrial development is of great significance— 
correspondence with polling results on desired 
family size, the ardent domesticity of salaried 
suburbanites, the immense emphasis in mass 
media upon family living, the movement in 
occupational structure away from manual work 
in agriculture and manufacturing toward white 
collar types of employment. Should both demo- 
gtaphic and sociological evidence prove con- 
clusive in the next few years, a turning point in 
the history of world population has been passed. 
Henceforth, increasingly, the best-equipped 
homes will be rearing the most children. The 
time it will take until this relationship prevails 
across the underdeveloped areas, where the tra- 
ditional inverse differential is still widening, is 
another story. 

One interdisciplinary session of the confer- 
ence, organized by Mrs. Alva Myrdal, was ex- 
clusively devoted to papers on transitions in the 
family, in both underdeveloped and highly 
developed areas. Among the twenty papers 
were some striking contrasts and similarities, 
between, for example, the position of wives in 
East Africa and the United States; refugee fami- 
lies in Germany and cooperative families in 
Israel. The chairman, referring to a paper by 
Paul Glick of the U. S. Census, stressed that 
the lengthening of life around the globe, as in 
America, was making child-rearing less of a 
lifetime function for wives, with the result that 
marital stability likewise would have to find 
additional foundations in other countries. 

NELSON Foote, University of Chicago 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Mrs. Dorothy T. Dyer, President of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations, has accepted 
an invitation to be the specialist in family life 
education for the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation. Mrs. Dyer is on a year's leave of 
absence from the University of Minnesota where 
she is Associate Professor and Chairman of 
Family Life Education. 

The expanded program of the ASHA, made 
possible by a foundation grant, places emphasis 
on teacher education for personal and family 
living. Mrs. Dyer will assist in the regional 
project activities of the Association which focus 
attention on teacher preparation for personal 
and family living. 

Dr. Eugene Link has been awarded a Ful- 
bright Scholarship to teach in India beginning 
in July, 1954. He will be at Annamalai Uni- 
versity in Southeast India presenting courses in 
Social Psychology and Community Organiza- 
tion. His family sailed with him on the Mar- 
riage and Family Life Studytour from Quebec, 
July 3; following the Studytour, they flew to 
India. 

Arthur ]. Vidich, Jr., of Cornell University 
and Beate Salz of the University of Chicago 
have accepted joint teaching and research ap- 
pointments in sociology and in the Social Sci- 
ence Research Center at the University of Puerto 
Rico for 1954-55. 


STUDYTOURS 


The sixth annual studytours in marriage and 
family living sponsored by the National Council 
on Family Relations are scheduled for the sum- 
mer of 1955. Paul H. Landis of the State Col- 
lege of Washington, at Pullman, will lead the 
tour to Western Europe, Scandinavia, and Eng- 
land. M. F. Nimkoff of the Florida State 
University at Tallahassee will lead the tour to 
the Mediterranean countries. Interested persons 
should write to Dr. Landis or Dr. Nimkoff. 








The Executive Committee of the National Council takes pleasure in announcing the 
appointment of Mr. Armond D. Willis as Executive Secretary. His biography will 
appear in the February issue of Marriage and Family Living. 
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Factors Affecting Group Psychotherapy with Mar- 
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Recreation and the Recreationist, David Riesman, 
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and Notes 
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Research Findings on the Effects of Modern-Day 
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Research: New Strength for Family Life, Nelson 
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Your Career as a Home Economist Who Works with 


SELECTED AHEA PUBLICATIONS 
on Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Children, Youth, and Families, A combination book- 
let and poster career aid. Photos and descriptions 
show variety of positions in family relations and 
child development, 12 pages plus poster. 1951 ..25¢ 


List of Films on Family Relations and Child Develop- 
ment. By FLO GOULD and MILDRED I, MorGAN, July 
1954. 16 pages 
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Annotated Bibliography on Family Centered Education. 
By EstHER MCGINNIS and MARIE PFEIFFER. 1953. 
Part of the 1951-52 AHEA Project on Family Life 
Education in Co-operation with The Grant Founda- 

tion, Inc. Lists pamphlets, bulletins, and reprints 

on: The Beginning Family; Early Childhood; 

School Age; The Adolescent; Maturity; Later 

Years; Parent Education; and Teacher Education. 

Also gives addresses of organizations which provide 

materials and services useful in family centered 

teaching. 44 pages ........... wile obese wees des 25¢ 


American Home Economics Association 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. Washington 9, D.C. 
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EUGENICS QUARTERLY 
‘a new journal 














Editorial Board: FREDERICK OSBORN, Chairman 
C. NASH HERNDON, M.D., FRANK LoRIMER, HELEN HAMMONS, Managing Editor 


DECEMBER 1954, Vol. 1, No. 4 


Prevalence of Genetically Based Physical and Mental Deficiencies & the Frequency of 


Related Genes. TAGE KEMP 


$3.00 a year 


Rn. 














Intelligence Tests in Population Studies. PHILIP VERNON 

Genetic Diversity in India. L. D. SANGHVI 

Prospects for Population Forecasts. JoHN HAJNAL 

Myth of the Melting Pot. Davin C. Rirz, ELTON F, PADDOCK 

Distribution of Genes Affecting Characteristics of the Population. TORSTEN SJOGREN 
Changes in Marriage Patterns. NELSON FOOTE 

Heredity Counseling. FAYETTE STEPHENS 


Published by AMERICAN EUGENICS SOCIETY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 








7—— SEX MANUAL 


FOR THOSE MARRIED OR ABOUT TO BE 
Written for the Layman 


Seventh Edition, Revised, A medical best seller. 
Sixteen printings, 625,000 copies. 


By G. Lembard Kelly, A.B., B.S.Med., M.D. Sex 
Counselor. (President Emeritus and formerly Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, Medical College of Georgia.) 

With a foreword by 

Robert B. Greenblatt, B.A., M.D., Professor of 

Endoerinology in the Medical College of Ceorgia. 


Ethically distributed in three ditions: Marriage 
Counselors, Rx, and Catholic, in brown, blue and 


covers vely. First has on 
msl preted cx ii 
on $ omits 
all reference to birth control. Price 
for all. a= 














INDIVIDUALISM RECONSIDERED 


by David Riesman 


Let us send you free one of the wonderful 
chapters from this new book by David Riesman. 
THE NYLON WAR like the other 29 chapters 
included in the book is not typical of the book. 
The essays range over a wide variety of subjects, 
not all related to be sure, but connected by the 
fact that they have been written by a man with 
a style and a point of view. 


$6.00 


THE FREE PRESS 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


Please send me free a copy of THE NYLON 
WAR and your most recent catalogue. 
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Psychological 
Monographs 


No. 299 The Appraisal of Parent 
Behavior 
by Alfred L. Baldwin, Joan Kal- 
horn, and Fay Huffman Breese 
85 pp. $2.00 





No. 328 Mother-Child Interaction 
and the Social Behavior of Children 
by Barbara M. Bishop 
34 pp. $1.50 


No. 345 Parents’ Attitudes vs. Ado- 
lescent Hostility in the Determina- 
tion of Adolescent Sociopolitical 
Attitudes 

by Kenneth Helfant 

24 pp. $1.00 


No. 367 The Development of 
Phobias in Married Women 
by S. A. Webster 
18 pp. $1.00 


Order from 


American Psychological Association 
1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 








Wide and 
steadily increasing adoptions— 


BUILDING A 
SUCCESSFUL 
MARRIAGE 


2nd Edition—1953 


by Judson T. Landis, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; and Mary G. Landis 





So complete is the revision, the Second 
Edition of Building a Successful Marriage is 
virtually a new piece of writing. Each chapter 
clearly reflects recent developments, new re- 
search, and current problems as well as the 
authors’ constant contact with actual student 
marriage problems. 


Two completely new chapters—Changing Sex 
Roles and Marriage Under Special Circum- 
stances—-have been added to the second edition. 
Investigating important new areas of marriage 
pasa these chapters bring to students mod- 
ern, up-to-date information specifically appli- 
cable to their own problems, 


In its direct, interesting, and objective style 
. . . in its sound student approach . . . and in 
its varied and thorough content, the text re- 
mains the same as its popular and widely 
adopted first edition. 


New research material in the Second Edition 
includes factual information on changes in 
dating and courtship customs, adjustment 
reactions when love affairs are broken, cam- 
pus marriages, marriage and military separa- 
tion, marriage after divorce, adjustment in 
marriage, natural childbirth, sterility, and 
child care practices. A late study on dating is 
also included. 


576 pages 55%” x 8%" 


Send for your copy today 











70 Fifth Avenue, New Yor« 11, N.Y. 
























— Have you read 


CLYDE B. VEDDER’S 

THE JUVENILE OFFENDER—The only published 
book which makes available in one volume selected 
and valuable writings by today’s specialists in de- 
linquency problems. 510 Pages ........... $6.00 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK’S 


FEELINGS AND EMOTIONS—A unique statement 
emphasizing the naturalness of emotions in human 
beings, the mammalian origin of emotions and the 
need for integrating emotional experience into per- 
sonality. 48 Pages; Paper Binding .......... 85¢ 


EMERY I. GONDOR’S 

ART AND PLAY THERAPY—A clinician provides an 
opportunity to understand expressive behavior and 
projectivity in perception as part of the total per- 
sonality. 72 Pages; Paper Binding .......... 95¢ 


CLARENCE J. LEUBA’S 


THE NATURAL MAN—A stimulating paper which 
presents the natural man as a combined product of 
heredity, natural environment and social factors, 
such as the influence of other equally primitive 
people. 80 Pages; Paper Binding ........... 95¢ 


LEUBA'S—THE SEXUAL NATURE OF MAN—The 
natyre of man’s sexual motives, feelings, and in- 
tefests analyzed with respect to both their biological 
and social roots. 48 Pages; Paper Binding ... .85¢ 


JOHN L. FULLER’S 


NATURE AND NURTURE: A Modem Synthesis— 
A geneticist, one of a team doing research on the 
inheritance of social behavior, undertakes an up- 
to-date statement of the interaction of heredity and 
environment. 48 Pages; Paper Binding ...... 65¢ 


ELY CHINOY’S 


SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE: Basic Concepts and 
Their Applications—lIntroduction to the ways sociol- 
ogists view social phenomena, their possible contri- 
butions to political analysis. 64 Pages; Paper 
SE sects fa pie ae vis F Mbt sa feed 85¢ 


MAX MEENES’ 


STUDYING AND LEARNING—A discussion of how 
to study rooted in our knowledge of the learning 
process. Cot specific suggestions for the stu- 
dent with explicit statements of the principles in- 
volved. 80 Pages; Paper Binding .......... 95¢ 


ITTELSON AND CANTRIL’S 
PERCEPTION—The authors outline the ¢transac- 
tional approach to perception. They review in order 
the nature of perception, how it is studied, its de- 
velopment and perception in operation. 48 ~ 
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Why Not Order Today From 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


DOUBLEDAY — Garden City, N.Y. 
MFL 11-54 











MEMBERSHIP 


in the American Anthropological 


Association will bring you 


6 Issues of the AMERICAN AN- 
THROPOLOGIST, the official or- 
gan of the Association contain- 
ing articles covering all aspects 
of Anthropology 


At least 2 MEMOIRS 


4 Issues of the BULLETIN OF THE 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION containing cur- 
rent news of anthropologists 
and their activities 


THE OPPORTUNITY to buy im- 
portant books at great savings. 


Membership in the Association is: 
To individuals $8.50; to organizations $9.00. 


Send Check or Money Order to 


WILLIAM S. GODFREY, JR. 
Executive Secretary 
Logan Museum, Beloit College 
Beloit, Wisconsin 
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SOCIAL CASEWORK 


is the generic casework journal for the many 
fields that help children and adults with prob- 
lems of a social and emotional nature. 


Treatment of marital problems, adoption pro- 
cedures, services to seriously disturbed persons, 
mental hygiene and social work—these are some 
of the aspects to be covered in the winter issues. 


Published monthly, except August and Septem- 
ber. One year, $4.00; two years, $7.00. 
Cora Kasius, editor. 








SOCIAL CASEWORK 
192 Lexington Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send me SOCIAL CASEWORK for ............- 
one year ($4.00); ...... two years ($7.00). (For Canadian 
or foreign postage, add 40 cents a year.) 


I enclose check (or money order) for $................. 


MF 


FROM LITTLE ACORNS: 


THE STORY OF YOUR BODY, 
by Frances W. Butterfield, with illus- 
trations in color by Dorothy M. Weiss 


This is a ogg that 8-to-12-year-olds everywhere are reading 
with delight. It is the detailed account of how their bodies 
work, woven casually and naturally into the story of Jud 
and David’s trip to Magnolia Farm. There they visit wi 
Grandpa “Doc” Martin, who takes them along as he makes 
his rounds. 

Acclaim! 


“Judy and David Jones visit their doctor grandfather, and 
. . . learn about the wonders of the human body and how 
it works. Readers between the ages of 8 and 12... will 
love the charming story, interwoven with accurate, factual 
stories of the body.”—Today’s Health. 


“Clever new sort of physiology for boys and girls... with 
excellent, simple diagrams of our insides. . . . Most parents 
will welcome heartily the final chapter, ‘Male and Female.’ ” 
—New York Herald Tribune. $2.50 


HOW LIFE IS HANDED ON 
by Cyril Bibby 


“This is a wonderful book for adolescents, to explain repro- 
ductive systems of man and beast. The style of writing is 
easy and direct. Illustrations are informative and ample. 
The book explains things as most parents wish they could.” 
—Journal of the American Medical Association. 
Profusely—and delightfully!—illustrated $2.50 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 219-K 
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An indispensable aid in your counseling 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 


CHILD CARE AND GUIDANCE 


Edited by StpontE MATSNER GRUENBERG 
Formerly Director, Child Study Association of America 


The most complete, up-to-date, authoritative informa- 
tion ever published about child care from before birth 
through adolescence: the latest findings in physical, 
medical, educational, psychological and related fields, 
brought together in one handy volume. 


The Encyclopedia consists of 30 chapters on basic 
aspects of child care by such experts as Benjamin 
Spock, Margaret Mead, Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, 
Mary Fisher Langmuir and David R. Mace plus more 
than 1,000 succinct, helpful, alphabetically arranged 
entries on topics of concern to all whose life is shared 
with children in any way—alone worth the price of 
the book. All material has been screened by a dis- 
tinguished editorial board and an advisory board of 
outstanding authorities in all phases of child care. 
With this giant volume at hand, you will have a com- 
plete reference library covering all your counseling 
problems. 





1016 pages. Over 100 drawings 
30 charts and diagrams 


$7.50 at all booksellers or direct 


from 


DOUBLEDAY & CO. 
Dept. MF, Garden City, N.Y. 











New York 11, N.Y. 








The American Journal of Sociology presents 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION, January 1953 
AGING AND RETIREMENT, January 1954 


The special issue on ‘Social Stratification” contains articles by Ralph L. Beals, Theodore 
Hsi-En Chen, Natalie Rogoff, Peter F. Drucker, James B. McKee, Nelson N. Foote, and 
George Hildebrand. The distribution of prestige and power in modern American in- 
dustrial society is analyzed in four of the articles. Single copy $1.50 


“Aging and Retirement,” edited by Ernest W. Burgess, contains research reports on the 
lives of older people, their employment, their migrations, their occupations and avoca- 
tions, their social life, and the effect of their presence upon the community. Contributors 
include Clark Tibbitts, Robert J. Havighurst, Ernest W. Burgess, Philip Hauser, Robert K. 
Burns, William Harlan, and Robert W. Kleemeier. Single copy $1.25 


Order from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 S. Ellis Avenue Chicago 37, Illinois 
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American Sociological Review 


Official Journal of the American Sociological Society 
announces 


SMALL GROUP RESEARCH 


As the December 1954 issue 
edited by Fred L. Strodtbeck 


— $1.25 


10%, additional discount on orders of 5 or more copies 
(for use in teaching) 


Members and subscribers will receive one copy as part of regular subscription. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
New York University _ 
Washington Square, New York 3, N.Y. 
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PARENT COOPERATIVE NURSERY SCHOOLS 
BY KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR 

Parent Cooperative Nursery Schools is designed to be a basic guide for 
parents, teachers, and community leaders interested in starting successful 
parent cooperative nurseries. It deals with the unique problems and values 
of this type of school, presents helpful information on child development 
(for home and school), and gives tested procedures for organizing and operat- 
ing these neighborhood endeavors. (1954) 258 pp. Cloth $2.85 


FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION IN SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
By ELIZABETH McHOSE 

Writing on the premise that family life education should be the shared re- 

sponsibility of home, church, school, and community, the author gives de- 

tailed descriptions of approaches to education for family living, cites pitfalls 

which can hinder such programs together with possible preventive meas- 

ures, and suggests how to appraise results. Curriculum workers, admin- 

istrators, teachers, and community leaders will find here guide posts and en- 

couragement for building comprehensive programs of family life education. 
(1952) 182 pp. Cloth $3.50 


THE HINDU WOMAN 

BY MARGARET CORMACK 
This book presents an analysis of the training of the Hindu woman for her role 
in the family and in Indian society. The author traces the development of the 
Indian woman from birth through childhood and adolescence to maturity, 
and evaluates the real and the idealized feminine status in the society. In 
the course of her analysis, she supplies a great deal of historical, religious, 
and psychological background, dispelling misconceptions about Indian life 
and indicating many of the social and educational problems of modern India. 
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